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THE LOITERINGS OF ARTHUR O'LEARY, 


FRAGMENT XII.——A FRAGMENT OF CHATEAU LIFE—THE ‘“ OUVERTURE 
DE LA CHASSE.” 


I wisn any one would explain to me why it is, that the tastes and pursuits 
of nations are far more difficult of imitation than their languages or in- 
stitutions. Nothing is more common than to find Poles and Russians 
speaking half the tongues of Europe like natives. Germans frequently 
attain to similar excellence ; and some Englishmen have the gift also. In 
the same way it would not be difficult to produce many foreigners well 
acquainted with all the governmental details of the countries they have 
visited—the policy, foreign and domestic; the statistics of debt and 
taxation; the religious influences ; the resources, and so forth. Indeed, 
in our days of universal travel, this kind of information has more or 
less become general, while the tastes and habits, which appear so 
much more easily acquired, are the subjects of the most absurd 
mistakes, or the most blundering imitation. To instance what I mean, 
who ever saw any but a Hungarian dance the mazourka with even tolerable 
grace? Who ever saw waltzing except among the Austrians? Who ever 
beheld “toilette” out of France? So it is, however. Some artificial 
boundary drawn with a red line on a map by the hand of Nesselrode or 
Talleyrand—some pin stuck down in the chart by the fingers of Metter- 
nich—decides the whole question, and says, “Thus far shalt thou dance 
and no farther. Beyond this there are no patés de perigord. Here begin 
pipes and tobacco—there end macaroni and music.” Whatever their 
previous tastes, men soon conform to the habits of a nation, and these 
arbitrary boundaries of the gentlemen of the red tape, become like nature’s 
own frontiers of flood or mountain. Not but it must have been somewhat 
puzzling in the good days of the consulate and the empire to trim one’s 
sails quick enough for the changes of the political hurricane. You were 
an Italian yesterday—you are a Frenchman to-day: you went to bed a 
Prussian, and you awoke a Dutchman. These were sore trials, and had 
they been pushed much further, must have led to the most strange mis- 
conceptions and mistakes. 

Now, with a word of apology for the digression, let me come back fo 
the cause of it—and yet why should I make my excuses on this head? 
These loiterings of mine are as much in the wide field of dreamy thought, 
as over the plains and valleys of the material world. I never promised to 
follow a regular track, nor did I set oat on my journey bound, like a 
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king’s messenger, to be at my destination in a given time. Not a bit of 
it. I'll take “mine ease in mine inn.” I'll stay a week—a fortnight— 
ay, a month here if I please it. You may not like the accommodation, 
nor wish to put up with a “settle and stewed parsnips.” Be it so. 
Here we part company, then. If you don’t like my way of travel, there’s 
the diligence, or, if you prefer it, take the extra post, and calculate if you 
ean how to pay your postilion in kreutzers—invented by the devil, I 
believe, to make men swear—and for miles, that change with every little 
grand duchy of three acres in extent. I wish you joy of your travelling 
companions—the German who smokes, and the Frenchman who frowns 
at you; the old Vrau who falls asleep on your shoulder, and the “Bonne” 
who gives you a baby to hold in your lap. But why have I put myself 
into this towering passion? Heaven knows it’s not my wont. And once 

more to go back, and find, if I can, what I was thinking of——I have it. 
’ This same digression of mine was apropos to the scene I witnessed, as our 
breakfast concluded at the chateau. 

All the world was to figure on horseback. The horses themselves no 
bad evidence of the exertions used to mount the party. Here, was a 
rugged pony from the Ardennes, with short neck and low shoulder—his 
head broad as a bull’s, and his counter like the bow of a Dutch galliot: 
there, a great Flemish beast, seventeen hands high, with a tail festooned 
over a’straw “ bustle,” and even still hanging some inches on‘the ground— 
straight in the shoulder, and straighter in the pasterns—giving the rider 
a shock at every motion, that to any other than a Fleming would lead to 
concussion of the brain. Here stood an English thoroughbred, sadly 
* shook” before, and with that tremulous quivering of the fore-legs that 
betokens a life of hard work; still with all his imperfections, and the 
mark of a spavin behind, he looked like a gentleman among a crowd of 
low fellows—a reduced gentleman, it is truae—but a gentleman still. His 
mane was long and silky; his coat was short and glossy; his head 
finely formed, and well put on his long, taper, and well-balanced neck. 
Beside him was a huge Holsteiner, flapping his broad flanks with a tail 
like a weeping ash—a great massive animal, that seemed from his action 
as if he were in the habit of ascending stairs, and now and then got the 
shock one feels when they come toa step too few. Among the mass 
there were some “ Limoussins”—pretty, neatly-formed little animals, with 
great strength for their appearance, and showing a deal of Arab breeding ; 
and an odd Schimmel or two from Hungary, snorting and pawing like a war- 
horse. But the staple was a collection of such screws as every week are 
to be seen at Tattersall’s auction, announced as “ first-rate weight-carriers, 
with any fox-hounds—fast in double and single harness, and believed 
sound by the owner.” Well! what credulous people are the proprietors 
of horses! These are the great exports to the Low Countries, repaid in 
mock Vandykes, apocryphal Rembrants, and fabulous Hobbimas ; for the 
exhibition of which, in our dining-rooms and libraries, we are as heartily 
laughed at, as are they for their taste in matters equine; and in the same 
way exactly as we insist upon a great name with our landscape, or our 
battle, so your Fleming must have a pedigree with his hunter. There 
must be dam to Louisa, and own brother to Rat-catcher and Titus Oates, 
that won the “Levanter handicap” in——no matter where. Oh dear, 
oh dear! when shall we have sense enough to go without Sneyders and 
Ostade ? and when will Flemings be satisfied to ride on beasts which befit 
them—strong of limb, slow of gait, dull of temper, and not over-fastidious 


in feeding; whose parentage has had no registry, and whose blood- 
relations never were chronicled ? 
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Truly, England is the land of “turn out.’ All the foreign. imitations 
of it are most ludicrous, from Prince Max of Bavaria, who brought back 
with him to Munich a lord-mayor’s coach, gilding, emblazonry, wigs, and 
all, as the true type of a London equipage—down to those strange, merry- 
andrew figures, in orange plush breeches and sky-blue frocks, that one 
sees galloping after their masters along the Champs Elysées, like insane 
comets taking an airing on horseback. The whole thing is absurd: they 
cannot accomplish it, do’ what they will—there’s no success in the endea- 
vour, It is like our miserable failures to get up a petit diner, or a 
soirée. If then French, Italians, and Germans fail so lamentably, only 
think I beseech you of Flemings—imagine Belgium 4 cheval. The 
author of Hudibras discovered years ago that these people were 
fish—that their land life was a little bit of distraction they permitted 
themselves to take from time to time, but that their real element was 
a dyke or a canal. What would he have said if he saw them on 
horseback ? 

Now I am free to confess that few men have less hope to win the world 
by deeds of horsemanship than Arthur O’Leary. I have ever looked 
upon it as a kind of presumption in me to get into the saddle. I have 
regarded my taking the reins as a species of duplicity on my part—a tacit 
assumption that I had any sort of control over the beast; I have appeared 
to myself guilty of a moral misdemeanour—the “obtaining a ride under 
false pretences.” Yet when I saw myself astride of the “roan with the 
cut on her knee,” and looked around me at the others, I fancied that I 
must have taken lessons from Franconi, without knowing it, and even 
among the moustached heroes of the evening before, I bore myself like a 
gallant cavalier. 

“ You sit your horse devilish like your father; he had just the same 
easy degagée way in his saddle,” said the old colonel, tapping his snuff-box, 
and looking at me with a smile of marked approval; while he continued 
in a lower tone, “I’ve told Laura to get near you, if the mare becomes 
troublesome: the Flemings, you know, are not much to boast of as 
riders.” 

I acknowledged the favour as well as I could, for already. my horse 
was becoming fidgetty. Every one about me thinking it essential to spur 
and whip his beast into the nearest ‘approach to mettle, and caper about 
like so many devils, while they cried out to each other— 

“ Regardez, Charles, comment il est vif ce ‘Tear-away.’ C'est une bete 
du diable. Ah, tiens—tiens, vois done ‘ Albert.’ La voila c’est ‘ All-in- 
my-eye,’ fils de ‘Charles Fox,’ frere de ‘ Sevins-de-main’ fr 

“ Ah, marquis, how goes it ?—II est beau votre cheval.” 

“Oui, parbleu; he is frere ainée of ‘ Kiss-mi-ladi,’ qui 4 gagné le 
handicap 4 l’ile du dogs.” 

And thus did these miserable imitators of Ascot and Doncaster, of 
Leamington and the Lorn, talk away the most insane nonsense, which 
had been told to them by some London horse-dealer as the pedigree of 
their hackneys. ; 

It was really delightful amid all this to see the two English girls, who 
sat their horses so easily and so gracefully—bending slightly with each 
curvet, they only yielded to the impulse of the animal as much.as served 
to keep their own balance. The light but steady finger on-the bridle, the 
air of quiet composure, the pose, uniting elegance with command. What 
a contrast to the distorted gesture, the desperate earnestness, and the 
fearful tenacity of their much-whiskered companions. And yet it was to 
please and fascinate these same pinchbeck sportsmen, these girls were 
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then there. If they rode over every thing that day—fence or rail, 
pool or bank—it was because the chasse to them was less au cerf than 
au mari. 

Such was the case. The old colonel had left England because he 
preferred the channel to the Fleet. The glorious liberty which English- 
men are so proud of, would have been violated in ‘his person had he 
remained. His failing, like many others, was that he had lived, “not 
wisely, but too well ;” and in short, however cold the climate, London 
would have proved too hot for him, had he stayed another day in it. 

What a deluge of such people float over the Continent; living well and 
what is called “ most respectably ;” dining at embassies and dancing at 
courts; holding their heads very high too—most scrupulous about 
acquaintances, and exclusive in all their intimacies. They usually prefer 
foreign society to that of their countrymen, for obvious reasons; few 
Frenchmen read the Gazette—I never heard of a German, who knew 
any thing about the list of outlaws. Of course they have no more to say to 
English preserves, and so they take out a license to shoot over the foreign 
manors ; and though a marquis or a count are but “small deer,” it’s the 
only game left, and they make the best of it. 

At last the host appeared, attired in a scarlet frock, and wearing a 
badge at his buttonhole—something about the shape and colour of a new 
pennypiece. He was followed by above a dozen others, similarly habited, 
minus the badge; and then came about twenty more, dressed in green 
frocks, with red collars and cuffs, a species of smaller deities, who, 
I learned, were called “ Aspirants,” though to what they aspired, where it 
was, or when they hoped for it, nobody could inform me. Then there 
were piqueurs, and grooms, and whippers-in, without number—all noisy 
and all boisterous ; about twenty couple of fox hounds giving tongue, and 
a due proportion of the scarlet folk blowing away at that melodious 
pipe—the cor de chasse. 

With this goodly company I moved forward, “ alone but in a crowd ;” 
for unhappily my want of tact as a sporting character the previous 
evening had damaged me seriously with the hunting youths, and Made- 
moiselle Laura showed no desire to accept the companionship her worthy 
father had selected for her. No matter, thought I, there’s a great 
deal to see here, and I can do without chatting in so stirring a scene 
as this. 


Her companion was the Comte D’ Espagne, an admirable specimen of 
what the French call “ Tigre; for be it known that the country, which 
once obtained a reputation little short of ludicrous for its excess of courtesy 
and the surplusage of its ceremony, has now, in the true spirit of reaction, 
adopted a degree of abruptness we should call rudeness, and a species of 
cold effrontery we might mistake for insolence. The disciples of this 
new school are significantly called “ Young France,” and distinguished 
for length of hair and beard—a look of frowning solemnity, and mock pre- 
occupation, very well-fitting garments, and yellow gloves. These gentlemen 
are sparing of speech, and more so of gesture. ‘They give to understand 
that some onerous deed of regeneration is expected at their hands— 
some revival of the old spirit of the nation. Though in what way 
it is to originate in curled moustaches and lacquered boots, is still a 
mystery to the many; but enough of them now. Of these was the Count 
D’ Espagne. 

I had almost forgotten to speak of one part of our cortége, which should 
certainly not be omitted. This was a wooden edifice on wheels, drawn by 


a pair of horses at a brisk rate at the tail of the procession. At first it 
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occurred to me that it might be an ambulant dog-kennel, to receive thé 
hounds on their return. ‘Then I suspected it to be a walking hospital for 
wounded sportsmen ; and certainly I could not but approve of the idea, as 
I ealled to mind the position of any unlucky chasseur in the event 

a fall, with his fifteen feet of “metal main” around him; and I only 
hoped that a plumber accompanied the expedition. My humanity, how- 
ever, led me astray. The pagoda was destined for the accommodation of 
a stag, who always assisted at the chasse, whenever no other game could 
be started. This venerable beast, some five and twenty years in thé 
service, was like a stock piece in the theatres, which, always ready, could 
be produced without a moment’s notice. Here was no rehearsal requisite ; 
if a prima donna was sulky, or a tenor was drunk— if the fox wouldn’t 
show, or the deer were shy—there was the stag, perfectly prepared for a 
pleasant canter of a few miles, and ready, if no one was intemperately 
precipitate, to give a very agreeable morning’s sport. His perfections, 
however, went farther than this: for he was trained to cross the high road 
at all convenient thoroughfares, occasionally taking the main streets of a 
village, or the market-place of a bourg, swimming whenever the water was‘ 
shallow enough to follow him on horseback, and giving up the ghost at 
the blast of a grand maitre’s bugle, with an accuracy as unherring as 
though he had performed at Franconi’s, ; 

Unhappily for me, I was not fated to witness an exhibition of his 
powers; for scarcely had we emerged from the wood when the dogs were 
laid on, and soon after found a fox. 

For some time the scene was an animated one, as every Fleming seemed 
to pin his faith on some favourite dog—and it was rather amusing to 
witness the eagerness with which each followed the movements of his 
adopted animal, cheering him on, and encouraging him to the top of his 
bent. At last the word—away! was given, and suddenly the dogs broke 
cover, and made across the plain in the direction of a great wood, or’ 
rather forest, above a mile off. The country, happily for most of us—I 
know it was so for me—was an open surface of gentle undulation, stubble 
and turnips the only impediments, and clay soft enough to make a fall 


easy. 
T he sight was so far exhilarating, that red coats in a gallop have always 
a pleasant effect; besides which, the very concourse of riders looks well. 
However, even as unsportsmanlike an eye as mine could deteet the flaws 
in jockeyship about me—the fierce rushings of the gentlemen who pushed 
through the deepest ground, with a loose rein, flogging manfully the while ; 
the pendulum motions of others between the mane and the haunches with 
every stride of the beast. But I had little time for such speculations—the 
hour of my own trial was approaching: “the roan” was getting troublesome, 
the pace was gradually working up her mettle, and she had given three or 
four preparatory bounds as though to see whether she’d part company with 
me, before she ran away, or not. My own caleulations at the moment 
were not very dissimilar—I was meditating a rupture of the partnership’ 
too. The matrix of a full-length figure of Arthur O’ Leary, in red clay, 
was the extent of any damage I could receive, and I only looked for a 
convenient spot, where I might fall unseen. As I turned my head on 
every side, hoping for some secluded nook, some devil of a hunter, b 
way of directing the dogs, gave a blast of his brase instrument, about a 
hundred yards before me—the thing was now settled: the roan gave a 
whirl of her long vicious tail, plunged fearfully, and throwing down her 
head and — it to one side, as if to have a peep at my confusion, 


away she went. From having formed one of the rear-guard, I now closed 
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up with the main body—* aspirants,” all—through whom I dashed like a 
catapult; and notwithstanding repeated shouts of—Pull in, sir !—hold 
back! etc., continued my onward course ; a few seconds more, and I was 
in the thick of the scarlet coats, my beast at the stretch of her speed, and 
caring nothing for the bridle. Amid a shower of sacres that fell on me like 
hail, 1 sprung through them, making the red ones black with every stroke 


of my gallop. Leaving them far behind, I flew past the grand maitre himself, 
who rode in the van, almost upsetting him by a side spring, as I passed 
a malediction reached me as I went; but the forest soon received me in 
its dark embrace, and I saw no more. 

It was at first a source of consolation to me, to think that every stride 
removed me from the reach of those, whose denunciations I had so unfor- 
tunately incurred—grand maitre, chasseurs, and aspirants—they were 
all behind me. Ay, for that matter, so were the dogs and the piqueurs, 
and, for aught I knew, the fox with them. When I discovered, however, 
that the roan continued her speed, still unabated, I began to be some- 
what disconcerted. It was true the ground was perfectly smooth and 
safe: a long allée of the wood, with turf shorn close as a pleasure-ground. 
I pulled and sawed the bit, I jerked the bridle, and performed all the 
manual exercise I could remember, as advised in such extremities ; but to 
no use. It seemed to me that some confounded echo started the beast, 
and incited her to increased speed. Just as this notion struck me, I heard 
a voice behind cry out—“ Do hold in—try and hold in, Mr. O’Leary!” I 
turned my head, and there was Laura, scarce a length behind, her thorough- 
bred straining every sinew to come up. No one else was in sight, and 
there we were, galloping like mad, with the wood all to ourselves. 

I can very well conceive why the second horse in a race does his best 
to get foremost, if it were only the indulgence of a very natural piece of 
curiosity to see what the other has been running for; but why the first 
one only the faster, because there are others behind him, that is a 
dead puzzle to me. But so it was; my ill-starred beast never seemed to 
have put forth her full powers till she was followed. “ Ventre a terre,” 
as the French say, was now the pace, and though from time to time 
Laura would cry out to me, to hold back, I could almost swear I heard 
her laughing at my efforts. Meanwhile the wood was becoming thicker 
and closer, and the allée narrower and evidently less travelled ; still it 
seemed to have no end or exit. Scarcely had we rounded one turn, when 
a vista of miles would seem to stretch away before us, passing over which, 
another, as long again, would appear. 

After about an hour’s hard galloping, if I dare form any conjecture as 
to the flight of time, I perceived with a feeling of triumph that the roan 
was relaxing somewhat in her stride, and beginning to evince, by an up- 
and-down kind of gait, what sailors call a fore-and-aft motion, that she 
was getting enough of it. I turned and saw Laura about twenty yards 
behind: her thorough-bred, dead beat, and only able to sling along at 
that species of lobbing canter, blood cattle can accomplish, under any 
exigency. With a bold effort I pulled up short, and she came alongside of 
me, and before I could summon courage to meet the reproaches I expected 
for having been the cause of her runaway, she relieved my mind by 
a burst of as merry and good-tempered laughter as ever I listened to. 
The emotion was contagious, and so I laughed too, and it was full five 
minutes before either of us could speak. 

“ Well, Mr. O’Leary! I hope you know where we are,” said she, drying 
her eyes, where the sparkling drops of mirth were standing ; “ for I assure 
you, I don’t.” 
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“ Oh, perfectly,” replied I, as my,eye caught a board nailed against 
a tree, on which some very ill-painted letters announced, la route de 
Bouvigne — “we are on the high road to Bouvigne, wherever that 
may be.” 

“ Bouvigne,” exclaimed she, in an accent of some alarm—‘“ why, ii’s 
five leagues from the chateau; I travelled there once by the high road. 
How are we ever to get back ?” 

That was the very question I was then canvassing in my own mind, 
without a thought of how it was to be solved. However, I answered 
with an easy indifference—“ Oh, nothing easier—we'll take a caleche 
at Bouvigne.” 

“ But, they’ve none.” 

“ Well, then, fresh horses.” 

“ There’s not a horse in the place—it’s a little village near the Meuse, 
surrounded with tall granite rocks, and only remarkable for its ruined 
castle, the ancient schloss of Philip de Bouvigne.” j 

“ How interesting!’ said I, delighted to catch at any thing which 
should give the conversation a turn—* and who was Philip de Bouvigne?” 

“ Philip,” said the lady, “was the second or third count, I forget 
which, of the name. The chronicles say that he was the handsomest 
and most accomplished youth of the time. No where could he meet his 
equal at joust or tournament; while his skill in arms was the least of his 
gifts—he was a poet and a musician. In fact, if you were only to believe 
his historians, he was the most dangerous person for the young ladies of 
those days to meet with. Not that he ran away with them, ‘sur la grande 
route.’ ”’—As she said this, a burst of laughing stopped her—and it was 
one I could readily forgive, though myself the object of it. ‘“ However,” 
resumed she, “I believe he was just as bad. Well, to pursue my story, 
when Philip was but eighteen, it chanced that a party of warriors, bound 
for the Holy Land, came past the castle of Bouvigne, and, of course, 
passed the night there. From them, many of whom had already been 
in Palestine, Philip heard the wondrous stories the crusaders ever brought 
back of combats and encounters, of the fearful engagements with the 
infidels, and the glorious victories of the cross. And at length, so 
excited did his mind become by the narrations, that he resolved on the 
spot to set out for the Holy Land, and see with his own eyes the won- 
derful things they had been telling him. 

“ This resolution could not fail of being applauded by the rest, but 
by none was it met with such decided approval, as by Henri de Bethune, 
a young Liegois, then setting out on his first crusadc—who could not 
help extolling Philip’s bravery, and above all his devotion in the great 
cause, in quitting his home, and his young and beautiful wife—for I must 
tell you, as indeed I ought to have told you before—he was but a few 
weeks married to the lovely Alice de Franchemont, the only daughter of 
the old Graf de Franchemont, whose castle you may see the ruins of, 
near Chaude Fontaine.” 

I nodded assent, and she went on. 

“ Of course, you can imagine the dreadful grief of the young countess, 
when her husband broke to her his determination. If I were a novelist, 
Id tell you of tears and entreaties—and sighs, and faintings—of promises 
and pledges—and vows, and so forth—for, indeed, it was a very sorrowful 
piece of business—and she didn’t at all fancy passing some three or four 
years alone in the old keep at Bouvigne, with no society—not one single 
friend to speak to. At first, indeed, she would not hear of it—and it 
was only, at length, when Henri de Bethune undertook to plead for him— 
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for he kindly remained several days at the chateau, to assist his friend at 
this conjuncture—that she gave way, and consented, Still, her consent 
was wrung from her against her convictions—and she was by no means 
satisfied that the arguments she yielded to, were a whit too sound; and 
this, let me remark en passant, is a most dangerous species of assent, 
when given by a lady—and one she always believes to be something of the 
nature of those Catholic vows, which are only binding while you believe 
them reasonable and just.” 

“Is that really so?” interrupted I. “Do you, indeed, give me so 
low a standard of female fidelity as this ?”’ 

“ If women are sometimes false,” replied she, “it is because men are 
never true—but I must go on with my tale. Away went Count Philip, 
and with him, his friend de Bethune. The former, if the fact were known, 
just as low-spirited, when the time came, as the countess herself. But, 
then, he had the double advantage, that he had a friend to talk with, and 
make participator of his sorrows—besides, being the one, leaving, not 
left.” 

“I don’t know,” interrupted I at this moment, “that you are right 
there; 1 think that the associations which cling to the places where we 
have been happy, are a good requital for the sorrowful memories they 
may call up. Id rather linger around the spot consecrated by the spirit 
of past pleasure, and dream over again, hour by hour, day by day, the 
bliss I knew there—than break up the charm of such memories, by the 
vulgar incidents of travel, and the common-place adventures of a 
journey.” 

“ There, there I differ from you completely,” replied she. “ All your 
reflections and reminiscences, give them as fine names as you will, are 
nothing but sighings and repinings for what cannot come back again: 
and such things only injure the temper, and spoil the complexion— 
whereas—but what are you laughing at ?”’ 

“ I was smiling at your remark, which has only a feminine application.” 

“ How teazing youare! I declare I'll argue no more with you. Do 
you want to hear my story ?” 

“ Of all things—I’m greatly interested in it.” 

“ Well, then, you must not interrupt me any more. Now, where was 
I? You actually made me forget where I stopped.” 

‘** You were just at the point where they set out, Philip and his friend, 
for the Holy Land.” 

“ You must not expect from me any spirit-stirring narrative of the 
events in Palestine. Indeed, I’m not aware if the Chronique de Flanders, 
from which I take my tale, says any thing very particular about Philip 
de Bouvigne’s performances. Of course, they were in accordance with 
his former reputation: he killed his Saracens, like a true knight—that, 
there can be no doubt of. As for Henri de Bethune, before the year was 
over, he was badly wounded, and left on the field of battle—where some 
said he expired soon after ; others averring that he was carried away to 
slavery. Be that as it might, Philip continued his career with all the 
enthusiasm of a warrior and a devotee, a worthy son of the church, and 
a brave soldier—unfortunately, however, forgetting the poor countess 
he had left behind him, pining away her youth at the barred casements of 
the old chateau ; straining her eyes from day to day, along the narrow 
causeway that led to the castle—and where no charger’s houf re-echoed, 
as of old, to tell of the coming of her lord. Very bad treatment you'll 
confess—and so, with your permission, we'll keep her company for a 
little while. Madame la Countesse de Bouvigne, as some widows will 
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do, only became the prettier from desertion. Her traits of beauty, 
mellowed by a tender melancholy, without being marked by grief tco 
deeply, assumed an imaginative character, or what men mistake for it.” 

“ Indeed !” said I—catching at the confession. 

* Well, I’m sure it is so,” replied she. “In the great majority of 
cases, you are totally ignorant of what is passing in a woman’s mind. 
The girl that seemed all animation to-day, may have an air of deep 
depression to-morrow, and of downright wildness the next—simply by 
changing her cotffure from ringlets to braids, and from a bandeau to a 
state of dishevelled disorder. A little flattery of yourselves, artfully 
and well done, and you are quite prepared te believe any thing. In any 
case, the countess was very pretty, and very lonely. 

“In those good days, when gentlemen left home, there were neither thea- 
tres nor concerts, to amuse their poor neglected wives ; they had no operas, 
nor balls, nor sotrées, nor promenades. No; their only resource was to 
work away at some huge piece of landscape embroidery, which, begun in 
childhood, occupied a whole life, and transmitted a considerable labour 
of back ground, foliage, &c., to the next generation. ‘The only pleasant 
people in those times, it seems to me, were the jongleurs and the 
pilgrims ; they went about the world, fulfilling the destinies of news- 
papers—they chronicled the little events of the day, births, marriages, 
deaths, &c.—and must have been a great comfort on a winter’s evening. 

“ Well, it so chanced, that as the countess sat at her window one evening 
as usual, watching the sun go down, she beheld a palmer coming slowly 
along up the causeway, leaning on his staff, and seeming sorely, tired and 
weary 

“ But see,” cried Laura, at this moment, as we gained the crest of a 
gentle acclivity ; “yonder is Bouvigne, it is a fine thing even yet.” 

We both reined in our horses, the better to enjoy the prospect, and cer- 
tainly it was a grand one. Behind us, and stretching for miles in either 
direction, was the great forest we had been traversing ; the old Ardennes 
had been a forest in the times of Cesar; its narrow pathways had echoed 
to the tread of Roman legions. In front was a richly cultivated plain, undu- 
lating gently towards the Meuse, whose silver current wound round it like 
a garter; the opposite bank being formed by an abrupt wall of naked rocks 
of grey granite, sparkling with its brilliant hues, and shining doubly in 
the calm stream at its foot. On one of the highest cliffs, above an angle 
of the river, and commanding both reaches of the stream for a consider- 
ble way, stood Bouvigne; two great square towers, rising above a bat- 
tlemented wall, pierced with long loop-holes, stood out against the clear 
sky; one of them, taller than the other, was surmounted by a turret at the 
angle, from the top of which something projected laterally like a beam. 

“ Do you see that piece of timber yonder *” said Laura. 

“ Yes,” said I; “It is the very thing I’ve been looking at, and wonder- 
ing what it could mean.” 

“Carry your eye downward,” said she, “ and try if you can’t make out 
a low wall, connecting two masses of rock together; far, far down; do 
you see it ?” 

“I see a large archway, with some ivy over it.” 

“ That’s it ; that was the great entrance to the ‘Schloss;’ before it is the 
fosse—a huge ditch cut in the solid rock, so deep as to permit the water of 
the Meuse, when flooded, to flow into it. Well, now, if you'll look again, 
you'll see that the great beam above hangs exactly over that spot. It was 
one of the rude defences of the time, and intended, by means of an iron 
basket, which hung from its extremity, to hurl great rocks and stones upon 
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any assailant. The mechanism can still be traced, by which it was moved 
back and loaded ; the piece of rope which opened the basket at each dis- 
charge of its contents was there not many years ago. There’s a queer, 
uncouth representation of the ‘panier de morte, as it is called in the 
‘ Chronique,’ which you can sce in the old library at Rochepied. But here 
we are already at the ferry.” 

As she spoke we had just reached the bank of the Meuse, and in front 
was a beautifully situated little village, which, escarped in the mountain, 
presented a succession of houses, at different elevations, all looking towards 
the stream. They were mostly covered with vines and honeysuckle, and 
with the picturesque outlines of gable and roof, diamond windows and 
rustic porches, had a very pleasing effect. 

As I looked, I had little difficulty in believing that they were not a very 
equestrian people: the little pathways that traversed their village being 
inaccessible, save to foot-passengers, frequently ascending by steps cut in 
the rock, or rude staircases of wood, which hung here and there over the 
edge of the cliff in any thing but a tempting way; the more so, as they 
trembled and shook with every foot that passed over them. Little mind- 
ful of this, the peasant might now be seen leaning over their frail barriers, 
and staring at the unwonted apparition of two figures on horseback, while 
I was endeavouring, by signs and gestures, to indicate our wish to cross 
over. 

At last a huge raft appeared to move from beneath the willows of the 
opposite bank, and by the aid of a rope fastened across the stream, two 
men proceeded slowly to ferry the great platform over. 

Leading our horses cautiously forward, we embarked in this frail craft. 

“ Will you please now to tell me, Mr. O’Leary,” said Laura, in the easy 
tone of one who asked for information’s sake; “what are your plans 
here ? for up to this moment I only perceive that we have been increasing 
the distance between us and Rochepied.” 

* Quite true,” said I; “but you know we agreed it was impossible to 
hope to find our way back through the forest. Every allée here has not 
only its brother, but a large family, so absolutely alike, no one could dis- 
tinguish between them; we might wander for weeks without extricating 
ourselves.” 

“I know all that,” said she, somewhat pettishly ; “still my question 
remains unanswered: what do you mean to do here ?”’ 

“ First place,” said I, with the affected precision of one who had long 
since resolved on his mode of proceeding; “first place, we'll dine.” 

I stopped here to ascertain her sentiments on this part of my arrange- 
ment. She gave a short nod, and I proceeded— 

“ Having dined,” said I, “ we'll obtain horses and a caleche, if such can 
be found, for Rochepied.” 

“T’ve told you already there are no such things here ; they never sce a 
carriage of any kind, from year’s end to year’s end; and there is not a 
horse in the whole village.” 

“ Perhaps then, there may be a chateau near, where, on making known 
our mishap, we might be able , 

“Qh, that’s very simple as far as you're concerned,” said she, with a 
saucy smile; “ but I’d just as soon not have this adventure published over 
the whole country.” 

Ha! by Jove, thought I, there’s a consideration completely overlooked 
by me; and so I became silent and thoughtful, and spoke not another 
word, as we led our horses up the little rocky causeway towards the 
Toison D’or. If we did not admire the little auberge of the “ Golden 
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Fleece,” truly the fault was rather our, own, than from any want of merit 
in the little hostel itself. Situated on a rocky promontory on the river; 
it was built actually over the stream, the door fronting it, and ap- 
proachable by a little wooden gallery, along which a range of orange 
trees and arbutus were tastefully disposed, scenting the whole air with 
their fragrance. As we walked along, we caught glimpses of several 
rooms within, neatly, and even handsomely furnished ; and one salon in 
particular, where books and music lay scattered on the tables, with that 
air of habitation so pleasant to look on. 

So far from our appearance in a neighbourhood thus remote and 
secluded creating any surprise, both host and hostess received us with 
the most perfect ease, blended with a mixture of cordial civility, very 
acceptable at the moment. 

“We wish to dine at once,” said I, as I handed Laura to a chair. 

“ And to know in what way we can reach Rochepied,” said she; “our 
horses are weary, and not able for the road.” 

“For the dinner, mademoiselle, nothing is easier ; but as to getting for- 
ward to-night PQ 

“Oh, of course, I mean to-night—at once.” 

“ Ah, voila,” said he, scratching his forehead in bewilderment ; “we're 
not accustomed to that, never. People generally stup a day or two ; some 
spend a week here, and have horses from Dinant to meet them.” 

“ A week here!” exclaimed she ; “and what in heaven’s name can they 
do here for a week 7” 

“ Why, there’s the chateau, mademoiselle, the chateau of Philip de 
Bouvigne, and the gardens terraced in the rock—and there’s the well of 
St. Sevres, and the Jle de Notre Dame aux bois—and then there’s such 
capital fishing in the stream, abundance of trout.” 

“ Oh, delightful, I’m sure,” said she, impatiently ; “ but we wish to get 
on; so just set your mind to that, like a worthy man.” 

* “ Well, we'll see what can be done,” replied he; “and before dinner’s 
over, perhaps I may find some means to forward you.” ’ 

_ With this he left the room, leaving mademoiselle and myself en téte-a- 
téte. . And here let me confess, never did any man feel his situation more 
awkwardly than I did mine at that moment, and before any of my younger 
and more ardent brethren censure me; let me at least “ show cause” in my 
defence. First, I myself, however unintentionally, had brought Mademoi- 
selle Laura into her present embarrassment ; but for me, and the con- 
founded roan, she had been at that moment cantering away pleasantly with 
the Comte D’Espagne beside her, listening to his “ fleurettes,” and receiv- 
ing his attentions. Secondly, I was, partly from bashfulness, partly from 
fear, little able to play the part my present emergency demanded, which 
should either have been one of downright indifference and ease, or some- 
thing of a more tender nature, which indeed the very pretty companion of 
my travels might have perfectly justified. 

“ Well,” said she, after a considerable pause ; “this is about the most 
ridiculous scrape I’ve ever been involved in. What will they think at the 
chateau ?” 

“If they saw your horse when he bolted” 

“Of course they did,” said she; “but what could they do? The 
Comte D’Espagne is always mounted on a slow horse, he couldn’t over- 
take me—then the maitres couldn’t pass the grand maitre.” 

“ What,” cried I, in amazement ; “I don’t comprehend you perfectly.” 

“ It’s quite clear, nevertheless,” replied she ; “but I see you don’t know 
the rules of the ‘chasse’ in Flanders.” 
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With this she entered into a detail of the laws of the hunting field, 
which more than once threw me into fits of laughter. It seemed, then, 
that the code decided that each horseman who followed the hounds should 
not be left to the wilfulness of his horse, or the aspirings of his ambition, 
as to the place he occupied in the chase. It was no momentary supe- 
riority of skill or steed—no display of jockeyship—no blood that decided 
this:momentous question. No, that was arranged on principles far less 
vacillating and more permanent, at the commencement of the hunting 
season, by which it was laid down as a rule certain, that the grand maitre 
was always to ride first. His pace might be fast or it might be slow, but 
his place was there. After him came the maitres, the people in scarlet, 
who, in right of paying double subscription, were thus costumed and thus 
privileged ; while the aspirants in green followed last, their smaller con- 
tribution only permitting them to see so much of the sport as their 
respectful distance opened to them ; and thus that indiscriminate rush, so 
observable in our hunting fields, was admirably avoided and provided 
against. It was no headlong piece of reckless daring—no impetuous dash 
of bold horsemanship; on the contrary, it was a decorous and stately 
canter, not after hounds, but after an elderly gentleman in a red coat and 
a brass tube, who was taking a quiet airing, in the pleasing delusion that 
he was hunting an animal unknown. 

Woe unto the man who forgot his place in the procession; you might as 
well walk in to dinner before your host, under the pretence that you were 
a more nimble pedestrian. Besides this, there were subordinate rules to no 
end—certain notes in the cor de chasse were royalties of the grand maitre ; 
the maitres possessed others as ¢heir privileges, which no aspirant dare 
venture on. There were quavers for one, and semiquavers for the other ; 
and in fact a most complicated system of legislation comprehended every 
incident, and I believe every accident of the sport, so much, that I can’t 
trust my memory as to whether the wretched aspirants were not limited to 
tumbling in one particular direction, which if so, must have been some- 
what of a tyranny, seeing they were but men, and Belgians. 

“This might seem all very absurd and very fabulous, if I referred to a 
number of years back ; but when I say that the code exists still, in the 
year of grace, —’43, what will they say at Melton or Grantham? So 
you may imagine,” said Laura, on concluding her description, which she 
gave with much humour, “how manifold your transgressions have been 
this day ; you have offended the grand maitre, maitres, and aspirants in 
one coup; you have broken up the whole ‘ order of their going.’ ” 

“ And run away with the belle of the chateau,” added 1; “ pour comble 
de hardiesse.” 

She did not seem half to relish my jest, however; and gave a little 
shake of the head, as though to say— 

“ You're not out of that scrape, yet.” 

Thus did we chat over our dinner, which was really excellent ; the host’s 
eulogy on the Meuse trout being admirably sustained by their merits ; nor. 
did his flask of Haut Brion lower the character of his cellar. Still no 
note of preparation seemed to indicate any arrangements for our depar- 
ture; and although, sooth to say, I could have reconciled myself wonder- 
fully to the inconvenience of the Toison D’or for the whole week if neces- 
sary, Laura was becoming momentarily more impatient, as she said— 

“ Do see, if they are getting anything like a carriage ready, or even 
horses ; we can ride, if they'll only get us animals.” 

As I entered the little kitchen of the inn, I found my host stretched at 
ease in a wicker chair, surrounded by a little atmosphere of smoke, through 
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which his great round face loomed likg the moon in the grotesque engrav- 
ings one sees in old spelling-books. So far from giving himself any unne- 
cessary trouble about our departure, he had never ventured beyond the 
precincts of the stove, contenting himself with a wholesome monologue on 
the impossibility of our desires; and that great Flemish consolation, that 
however we might chafe at first, time would calm us in the end. 

After a fruitless interrogation about the means of proceeding, I asked 
if there were no chateau in the vicinity where horses could be: bor- 
rowed ? 

He replied, “ No, not one, for miles round.” 

“Ts there no maire in the village—where is he *” 

“TI am the maire,” replied he, with a conscious dignity. 

Alas! thought I, as the functionary of Givét crossed my mind, why 
did I not remember that the maire is always the most stupid of the whole 
community. 

“ Then I think,” said I, after a brief silence, “we had better see the 
euré at once.” 

“ I thought so,” was the sententious reply. 

Without troubling my head why he “thought so,” I begged that the 
curé might be informed that a gentleman at the inn begged to speak with 
him for a few minutes.” 

“The Pere José, I suppose ?” said the host, significantly. 

“ With all my heart,” said I; “José or Pierre, it’s alike to me.” 

“ He is there in waiting this half-hour,” said the host, pointing with his 
thumb to a small salon off the kitchen. 

“ Indeed,” said I; “how very polite the attention; I’m really most 
grateful.” 

With which, without delaying another moment, I pushed open the door 
and entered. 

The Pere José was a short, ruddy, astute-looking man of about fifty, 
dressed in the canonical habit of a Flemish priest, which, from time and 
wear, had lost much of its original freshness. He had barely time to un- 
fasten a huge napkin which he had tied around his neck, during his devo- 
tion to a great mess of vegetable soup, when I made my bow to him. 

“ The Pére José, I believe,” said I, as I took my seat opposite to him. 

“ That unworthy priest,” said he, wiping his lips and throwing up his 
eyes with an expression not wholly devotional. 

“Pere José,” resumed I, “a young lady and myself, who have just 
arrived here with weary horses, stand in need of your kind assistance.” 
Here he pressed my hand gently, as if to assure me I was not mistaken 
in my man, and I went on: “ We must reach Rochepied to-night ; now 
will you try and assist us at this conjuncture? we are complete strangers.” 

“ Enough, enough!” said he. “I’m sorry you are constrained for 
time. This is a sweet little place for a few days’ sojourn. But if,’ said he, 
“it can’t be, you shall have every aid in my power. [’ll send off to Poil de 
Vache for his mule and car. You don’t mind a little shaking,” said he, 
smiling. 

“Tt’s no time to be fastidious, Pere; and the lady is an excellent tra- 
veller.” 

“ The mule is a good beast, and will bring you in three hours, or even 
less.” So saying he sat down and wrote a few lines on a scrap of paper, 
with which he despatched a boy from the inn, teHing him to make every 
haste. “ And now, monsieur, may I be permitted to pay my respects to 
mademoiselle?” 

“Most certainly, Pere José; she will be but too happy to add her 
thanks to mine for what you have done for us.” 
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“ Say rather, for what I am about to do,” said he smiling. 

“ The will is half the deed, father.” 

“ A good adage, and an old,” replied he, while he proceeded to arrange 
his drapery, aud make himself as presentable as the nature of his costume 
would admit. 

“ This was a rapid business of yours,” said he, as he smoothed down 
his few locks at the back of his head. 

“ That it was Pére—a regular runaway.” 

“T guessed as much,” said he. “I said so, the moment I saw you at 
the ferry.” 

The padre is no bad judge of horse-flesh, thought I, to detect the 
condition of our beasts at that distance. 

“ There’s something for me,” said I to Madame Guyon. “ Look yon- 
der! See how their cattle are blowing! They’ve lost no time, and 
neither will I: and with that I put on my gown and came up here.” 

“ How considerate of you, Pére; you saw we should need your help.” 

“ Of course I did,” said he, chuckling. ‘ Of course I did. Old Gre- 
goire, here, is so stupid and so indolent that I have to keep a sharp look 
out myself. But he’s the maire, and one can’t quarrel with him.” 

“ Very true,” said I. “A functionary has a hundred opportunities of 
doing civil things, or the reverse.” 

“ That’s exactly the case,” said the Pére. ‘“ Without him we. should 
have no law on our side. It would be all sous la Cheminée, as they say.” 

The expression was new to me, and I imagined the good priest to 
mean, that without the magistrature, respect for the laws might as well 
be up the chimney. “ And, now, if you allow me, we'll pay our duty to 
the lady,” said the Pére José, when he had completed lis toilette to his 
satisfaction. 

When the ceremonial of presenting the Pére was over, I informed 
Laura of his great kindness in our behalf, and the trouble he had taken 
to provide us with an equipage. 

“ A sorry one, I fear, mademoiselle,” interposed he with a bow. “But 
I believe there are few circumstances in life when people are more willing 
to endure sacrifices.” 

“ Then monsieur has explained to you our position,” said Laura, half 
blushing at the absurdity of the adventure. 

“ Every thing, my dear young lady, every thing. Don’t let the thought 
give you any uneasiness, however. I listen to stranger stories every day.” 

“ Taste that Haut-Brion, Pére,” said I, wishing to give the conversation 
a turn, as I saw Laura felt uncomfortable, “and give me your opinion of 
it. To my judgment it seems excellent.” 

“And your judgment is unimpeachable in more respects than that,” 
said the Pére, with a significant look, which fortunately was not seen by 
mademoiselle. 

Confound him, said I to myself; I must try another tack. ‘“ We were 
remarking, Pére José, as we came along that very picturesque river, the 
Chateau de Bouvigne—a fine thing in its time, it must have been.” 

“ You know the story, I suppose ?” said the Pére. 

“ Mademoiselle was relating it to me on the way, and indeed I am most 
anxious to hear the denouement.” 

“ It was a sad one,” said he slowly. T’ll show you the spot where Henri 
fell—the stone that marks the place.” 

“Oh, Pére José,” said Laura, “I must stop you—indeed I must—or 
the whole interest of my narrative will be ruined. You forget that 
monsieur has not heard the tale out.” 
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“ Ah! ma foi, I beg pardon—a thousand pardons. Mademoiselle then 
knows Bouvigne ?” 

“‘Pve been here once before, but ofily part of a morning. I’ve seen 
nothing but the outer court of the chateau and the fosse du traitre.” 

“ So, so; you know it all I perceive,” said he, smiling pleasantly. “ Are 
you too much fatigued for a walk that far ?” 

“ Shall we have time ?”’ said Laura: “ that’s the question.” 

“ Abundance of time. Jocot can’t be here for an hour yet at soonest. 
And, if you allow me, I'll give all the necessary directions before we 
leave, so that you'll not be delayed ten minutes on your return.” 

While Laura went in search of her hat, I again proffered my thanks to 
the kind Pére for all his good nature, expressing the strong desire I felt 
for some opportunity of requital. 

“ Be happy,” said the good man, squeezing my hand affectionately ; 
“that’s the way you can best repay me.” 

“It would not be difficult to follow the precept in your society, Pére 
José,” said I, overcome by the cordiality of the old man’s manner. 

“T have made a great many so, indeed,” said he. “The five-and- 
thirty years I have lived in Bouvigne have not been without their fruit.” 

Laura joined us here, and we took the way together towards the 
chateau, the priest discoursing all the way on the memorable features of 
the place, its remains of ancient grandeur and the picturesque beauty of 
its site. 

As we ascended the steep path which, cut in the solid rock, leads to the 
chateau, groups of pretty children came flocking about us, presenting 
bouquets for our acceptance, and even scattering flowers in our path. 
This simple act of village courtesy struck us both much, and we could 
not help feeling touched by the graceful delicacy of the little ones, who 
tripped away ere we could reward them; neither could I avoid remarking 
to Laura on the perfect good understanding that seemed to subsist be- 
tween Pére José and the children of his flock—the paternal fondness on 
one side, and the filial reverence on the other. As we conversed thus, we 
came in front of a great arched doorway, in a curtain wall connecting two 
massive fragments of rock. In front lay a deep fosse, traversed by a 
narrow wall, scarce wide enough for one person to venture on. Below, 
the tangled weeds and ivy concealed the dark abyss, which was full eighty 
feet in depth. 

“Look up, now,” said Laura, “you must bear the features of this spot 
in mind to understand the story. Don’t forget where that beam projects 
—do you mark it well?” 

“ He’ll get a better notion of it from the tower,” said the Pére, “ Shall 
I assist you across ?” 

Without any aid, however, Laura trod the narrow pathway, and has- 
tened along up the steep and time-worn steps of the old tower. As we 
emerged upon the battlements we stood for a moment, overcome by the 
splendour of the prospect. Miles upon miles of rich landscape lay be- 
neath us, glittering in the red, brown, and golden tints of autumn,—that 
gorgeous livery which the year puts on ere it dons the sad-coloured mantle 
of winter. The great forest, too, was touched here and there with that 
light brown, the first advance of the season; while the river reflected 
every tint in its calm tide, as though it also would sympathize with the 
changes around it. 

While the Pére José continued to point out each place, or mark or note 
in the vast plain, interweaving in his descriptions some chance bit of 
antiquarian or historic lore, we were forcibly struck by the thorough inti- 
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macy he possessed with all the features of the locality, and could not help 
complimenting him upon it. 

. “Yes, ma foi,” said he, “I know every rock and crevice, every old 
tree and rivulet for miles round. In the long life I have passed here, 
each day has brought me among these scenes with some traveller or 
other; and albeit they who visit us here have little thought for the pic- 
turesque, few are unmoved by this peaceful and lovely valley. You'd 
little suspect, mademoiselle, how many have passed through my hands 
here, in these five-and-thirty years. I keep a record of their names, 
though, in which I must beg you will kindly inscribe yours.” 

Laura blushed at the proposition which should thus commemorate her 
misadventure ; while I mumbled out something about our being mere 
passing strangers, unknown in the land. 

“ No matter for that,” replied the inexorable father. “Ill have your 
names—ay, autographs, too !” 

“The sun seems very low,” said Laura, as she pointed to the west, 
where already a blaze of red golden light was spreading over the horizon: 
“ T think we must hasten our departure.” 

“ Follow me, then,” said the Péré, “and I'll conduct you by an easier 
path than we came up by.” With that he unlocked a small postern in the 
curtain wall, and led us across a neatly-shaven lawn to a little barbican, 
where, again unlocking a door, we descended a flight of stone steps into a 
small garden terraced in the native rock. The labour of forming it must 
have been immense, as every shovel-full of earth was carried from the 
plain beneath ; and here were fruit-trees and flowers, shrubs and plants, 
and in the midst a tiny jet d@eau, which, as we entered, seemed magically 
to salute us with its refreshing plash. A little bench, commanding a view 
of the river from a different aspect, invited us to sit down for a moment. 
Indeed, each turn of the way seduced us by some new beauty, and we 
could have lingered on for hours. As for me, forgetful of the past, care- 
less of the future, I was totally wrapped up in the enjoyment of the 
present, and Laura herself seemed so enchanted by the spot, that she sat, 
silently gazing on the tranquil seene, and apparently lost in delighted 
reverie. A low faint sigh escaped her as she looked; and I thought I 
could see a tremulous motion of her eyelid, as though a tear were strug- 
gling within it: my heart beat powerfully against my side. I turned to 
see where was the Pére. He had gone. I looked again, and saw him 
standing on a point of rock far beneath us, and waving his handkerchief 
as a signal to some one in the valley. Never was there such a situation 
as mine—never was mortal man so placed. I stole my hand carelessly 
along the bench till it touched hers, but she moved not away—no, her mind 
seemed quite pre-occupied. I had never seen her profile before, and truly 
it was very beautiful. All the vivacity of her temperament calmed down 
by the feeling of the moment, her features had that character of placid 
loveliness which seemed only wanting to make her perfectly handsome. 
I wished to speak, and could not. I felt that if I could have dared to 
say “ Laura,” I could have gone on bravely afterwards,—but it would not 
eome. Amen stuck in my throat.’’ Twice I got half-way and covered 
my retreat by a short cough. Only think what a change in my destiny 
another syllable might have caused! It was exactly as my second effort 
proved fruitless, that a delicious sound of music swelled up from the glen 
beneath, and floated through the air—a chorus of young voices singing 
what seemed to be a hymn. Never was any thing more charming. The 
notes, oar as Gey ae ie anes almost like a seraph’s cong 
now rejsing the soul to an ts—now thrilling within 
heart with a very ecstasy of delight,” ro we 
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At length they paused, the last cadence melted slowly away, and all 
was still—we did not dare to move—When Laura touched my hand gently 
and whispered :— 

“ Hark! there it is again:’”’ and at the instant the voices broke forth, 
but into a more joyous measure. It was one of those sweet peasant- 
carolings which breathe of the light heart and the simple life of the cottage. 

The words came nearer and nearer as we listened, and at length I could 
trace the refrain which closed each verse. 


’ 


** Puisque l’herbe et la fleur parlent mieux que les mots 
Puisque un aveu d’ amour s’ exhale de la rose, 
Que le ‘me n’ oublie pas’ de souvenir s’ arrose, 
Que le laurier dit Gloire! et le cyprés sanglots.” 


At last the wicket of the garden slowly opened, and a little procession of 
young girls, all dressed in white, with white roses in their hair, and carry- 
ing bouquets each in their hands, entered, and with steady step came for- 
ward. We watched them attentively, believing that they were celebrating 
some little devotional pilgrimage, when, to our surprise, they approached 
where we sat, and with a lowly courtesy, each dropped her bouquet at 
Laura’s feet, whispering in a low silver voice as they passed—* May thy 
feet always tread upon flowers.” 

Ere we could speak our surprise and admiration of this touching scene, 
for it was such, in all its simplicity, they were gone, and the last notes of 
their chant were dying away in the distance. 

“ How beautiful, how very beautiful,” said Laura; “I shall never for- 

et this.” 
’ “Nor I,” said I, making a desperate effort at I know not what avowal, 
which the appearance of the Peré at once put to flight. He had just seen 
the boy returning along the river side with the mule and cart, and came 
to apprise us that we had better descend. 

“Tt will be very late, indeed, before we reach Dinant ; we shall scarcely 

et.there before midnight.” 

“Oh, you'll be there much earlier; it is now past six; in less than ten 
minutes you can be en route. I shall not cause you much delay.” 

Ah, thought I, the good father is still dreaming about his album; we 
must indulge his humour, which after all, is but a poor requital for all his 
politeness. 

As we entered the parlour of the Toison D’Or, we found the host in all 
the bravery of his Sunday suit, with a light-brown wig, and stockings, 
blue as the heaven itself, standing waiting our arrival. The hostess, too, 
stood at the other side of the door, in the full splendour of a great quilted 
jupe, and a cap, whose ears descended half way to her waist. On the 
table in the middle of the room, were two wax candles, of that portentous 
size that we see in chapels. Between them there lay a great open volume, 


which at a glance I guessed to be the priest’s album. Not comprehending 
what the worthy host and hostess meant by their presence, I gave a look 
of interrogation to the Pére, who quickly whispered— 

“ Oh, it is nothing; they are only the witnesses.” 

I could not help laughing outright at the idea of this formality, nor could 
Laura refrain either, when I explained to her what they came for. How- 
ever, time passed—the jingle of the bells on the mule’s harness warned us 
that our equipage waited; and I dipped the pen in the ink and handed it 
to Laura. : 

“I wish he could excuse me from performing this ceremony,” said 
she, holding back ; “I really am quite enough ashamed already.” 
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: “ What says mademoiselle?” inquired the Péré, as she spoke in English. 

I translated her remark, when he broke in— 

“Oh, you must comply; it’s only a formality, but still every one 
does it.” 

“Come, come,” said I, in English; “indulge the old man; he is evi- 
dently bent on this whim, and let us not leave him disappointed.” 

“ Be it so, then,” said she; “on your head, Mr. O’Leary, be the whole 
of this day’s indiscretion ;” and so saying she took the pen and wrote her 
name, “ Laura Alicia Muddleton.” 

“ Now, then, for my turn,” said I, advancing ; but the Péré took the pen 
from her fingers, and proceeded carefully to dry the writing with a scrap 
of blotting paper. 

“ On this side, monsieur,” said he, turning over the page; “we do the 
whole affair in orderly fashion, you see; put your name there, with the 
date, and the day of the week.” 

** Will that do ?” said I, as I pushed over the book towards him, where 
certainly the least imposing specimen of calligraphy the volume contained, 
now stood confessed. 

“What a droll name,” said the priest, as he peered at it through his 
spectacles. ‘“ How do you pronounce it ?” 

While I endeavoured to indoctrinate the father into the mystery of my 
Irish appellation, the maire and the mayoress had both appended their 
signatures on either page. 

“Well, I suppose now we may depart at last,” said Laura ; “ it’s getting 
very late.” 

“Yes,” said I aloud; “we must take the road now; there is nothing 
more, I fancy, Pére José?” 

“ Yes ; but there is, though,” said he laughing 

But at the same moment the galloping of horses and the crash of 
wheels were heard without, and a carriage drew up in the street—down 
went the steps with a crash—several people rushed along the little gal- 
lery till the very house shook with their tread. The door of the salon 
was now banged wide, and in rushed Colonel Muddleton, followed by the 
count, the abbé, and an elderly lady. 

“ Where is he ?’’——“ Where is she ?’"—“Where is he ?”—“ Where is 
she ?’—“ Where are they ?” screamed they in confusion, one after the other. 

“ Laura, Laura,” cried the old colonel, clasping his daughter in his 
arms, “I didn’t expect this from you.” 

“‘ Monsieur O’ Leary, vous etes un rE 

Before the count could finish, the abbé interposed between us, and 
said :— 

“No, no! Everything may be arranged. Tell me, in one word, is it 
over ?” 

“Ts what over?” said I, in a state two degrees worse than insanity ; 
‘Is what over?” 

“ Are you married ?”’ whispered he. 

“No: bless your heart—never thought of it.” 

“ Oh the wretch !” screamed the old lady, and went off into strong 
kickings on the sofa. 

“ It’s a bad affair,” said the abbé, in a low voice; “take my advice— 
propose to marry her at once,” 

“ Yes, parbleu !”’ said the little count, twisting his moustaches in a 
fierce manner; “there is but one road to take here.” 

_. Now, though unquestionably but half an hour before, when seated 
beside the lovely Laura in the garden of the chateau, such a thought 
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would have filled me with delight, now, the same proposition, accom- 
panied by a threat, stirred up all my indignation and resistance. 

“ Not on compulsion,” said Sir John; and truly there was reason in 
the speech. 

But, indeed, before I could reply, the attentions of all were drawn to- 
wards Laura herself, who from laughing violently at first, had now become 
hysterical, and continued to laugh and cry at intervals; and, as the old 
lady continued her manipulations with a candlestick on an oak table 
near, while the colonel shouted for various unattainable remedies at the 
top of his voice, the scene was anything but decorous,—the abbé, who alone 
seemed to preserve his sanity, having as much as he could do to prevent 
the little count from strangling me with his own hands—such, at least, his 
violent gestures seemed to indicate. As for the priest, and the maire, 
and the she maire, they had all fled long before. There appeared now 
but one course for me, which was to fly also. There was no knowing 
what intemperance the count might not commit, under his present excite- 
ment. It was clear they were all labouring under a delusion, which 
nothing at the present' moment could dispel. A nod from the abbé 
and a motion towards the open door decided my wavering resolution. I 
rushed out, over the gallery, and down the road, not knowing whither, 
nor caring. 

I might as well try to chronicle the sensations of my raving intellect, 
in my first fever of boyhood, as convey any notion of what passed through 
my brain for the next two hours. I sat on a rock beside the river, vainly 
endeavouring to collect my scattered thoughts, which only presented to 
me a vast chaos of a wood and a crusader, a priest and a lady, veal 
cutlets and music, a big book, an old lady in fits, and a man in sky-blue 
stockings. The rolling of a carriage with four horses, near me, aroused 
me for a second, but I could not well say why, and all was again still, 
and I sat there alone. 

“‘ He must be somewhere near this,” said a voice, as I heard the tread 
of footsteps approaching: “this is his hat. Ah, here he is!” At the 
same moment the abbé stood beside me. 

“ Come along, now; don’t stay here in the cold,” said he, taking me 
by the arm. “ They’re all gone home two hours ago. I have remained 
to ride back the nag in the morning. 

I followed without a word. 

“ Ma foi !”” said he, “it is the first occasion in my life where I could 
not see my way through a difficulty. What, in heaven’s name, were you 
about? What was your plan 7” 

“ Give me half an hour in peace,” said I, “and if I’m not deranged 
before it’s over, I'll tell you.” 

The abbé complied, and I fulfilled my promise—though, in good sooth 
the shouts of laughter with which he received my story caused many an 
interruption. When I had finished, he began and leisurely proceeded to 
inform me that Bouvigne’s great celebrity was as a place for run-a-way 
couples to get married; that the inn of the Golden Fleece was known 
over the whole kingdom, and the Pére José’s reputation wide as the 
archbishop of Ghent’s; and as to the phrase, “ sous la Cheminée,” it is 
only applied to a clandestine marriage, which is called a “ Marriage sous 
la Cheminée.” 

“Now I,” continued he, “can readily believe every word you've told 
me, yet there’s not another person in Rochepied would credit a syllable 
of it. Never hope for an explanation. In fact, before you were listened 
to, there are at least two duels to fight—the cologel first, and then 
D’Espagne. I know Laura well—she’ll let the affair have all its eclat 
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before she will say a word about it; and in fact, your executors may be 
able to clear your character—you'll never do so, in your lifetime. Don’t 
go back there,” said the abbé, “ at least for the present.” 

“T’ll never set eyes on one of them,” cried I, in desperation ; “I’m nigh 
deranged as it is—the memory of this confounded affair Py 

“Will make you laugh yet,” said the abbé. “ And now good-night, or 
rather good-by—I start early to-morrow morning, and we may not meet 
again.” 

ete promised to forward my effects to Dinant, and we parted. 

“Monsieur will have a single bed,” said the housemaid, in answer to 
my summons. 

“ Yes,” said I, with a muttering, I fear very like an oath. 

Morning broke in through the half-closed curtains, with the song of 
birds, and the ripple of the gentle river. A balmy air stirred the leaves, 
and the sweet valley lay in all its peaceful beauty before me. 

“ Well, well,” said I, rubbing my eyes, “it was a queer adventure ; and 
there’s no saying what might have happened had they been only ten 
minutes later. [Id give a Napoleon to know what Laura thinks of it 
now. But I must not delay here—the very villagers will laugh at me.” 

I eat my breakfast rapidly, and called for my bill. The sum was a 
mere trifle, and I was just adding something to it, when a knock came to 
the door. 

“ Come in,” said I, and the Pére entered. 

“How sadly unfortunate,” began he, when I interrupted him at once, 
by assuring him of his mistake; that we were no run-a-way couple at all, 
had not the most remote idea of being married, and in fact owed our 
whole disagreeable adventure to his ridiculous misconception. 

“ It’s very well to say that now,” growled out the Pére, in a very different 
accent from his former one. “ You may pretend what you like, but,” and 
he spoke in a determined tone, “you'll pay my bill.” 

“Your bill,” said I, waxing wroth. “ What have I had from you— 
how am I your debtor? I should like to hear.” 

« And you shall,” said he, drawing forth a long document from a pocket 
in his cassock. “ Here it is.’ He handed me the paper, of which the. 
following is an accurate copy :— 


Noces de Mi Lord O’Leary et Mademoiselle Mi Ladi de Muddleton. 


Francs. 
Two conversations—preliminary, admonitory, and consolatory . 10 
Advice to the young couple, with moral maxims interspersed . 3 
Soirée, and society at wine ; 5 


Guide to the Chateau, with details artistic, and antiquarian °. 12 
Eight Children with flowers, at half a franc each . > 4 
Fees at the Chateau i : é 5 ° ; 2 
Chorus of Virgins, at one franc per virgin ; é £ 10 


Roses for Virgins . ; , » 
M. le Maire et Madame “en grande tenue” 


: 2 10 
Book of Registry, setting forth the date of the Marriage— 


a 


“ The devil take it,” said I; “it was no marriage at all.” 
“ Yes, but it was though,” said he. “It’s your own fault if you can’t 
take care of your wife.” 

_. The noise of his reply brought the host and hostess to the scene of 
action ; and though I resisted manfully for a time, there was no use in 
prolonging a hopeless contest, and with a melancholy sigh, I disbursed 
my wedding expenses, and with a hearty malediction on Bouvigne, its cha- 
teau—its inn—its Pére—its maire—and its virgins—I took the road towards 
Namur, and never lifted my head, till 1 had Jeft the place miles behind me: 
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THE LOVERS OF MONTMORENCY. LES AMANS DE MONTMORENCY, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF COUNT ALFRED DE ViaeNryY, 


Ye spirits who know all, were they unhappy, 

In these three days reserved, these three last days? 
You saw them both depart; one grave and young, 
One young and joyous—a most careless slave 
Hung to the right arm of her dreaming lover, 

As is a vase anto a shrine, and balance 

The while she walked, by his elastic shoulder; 
Like Judah’s harp upon the willow bough— 
Smiling, her eyes upraised, his hand in hers, 

So went she, counting trees on the road side ; 
Pausing behind that she might pluck some flower, 
And then returning, bounding thro’ the dust; 

She stayed him by the coat, embraced him, laid 
Her blossom on his hair, and sang and talked 

Of all the passers by, arid that rich vale 

Like a broad carpet spreading at her feet, 

A velvet carpet shining still, and changing, 

Sown o’er with silver house and golden spire, 
Like playthings which we purchase for a child; 
And fling at hazard o’er the chamber floor. 

Thus, as to please her, at her feet were scattered 
Jewels all brilliant and most multiplied, 

In form of flock or village, whose roofs wore 
Hues blue or rosy, and trees ranged in line, 

And flowers openitig beneath the water ; 

White walls, and most dark groves, and deep green lakes, 
And twisted oaks, which at the heart yawned open. 
She saw all this, and it seemed made for her. 

She was a child, and sported like a child, 

Loving, and proud, and lovely; and ’twas thus 
They went on foot till they reached Montmorency, 


They passed two days of love and harmony, 

Song and embraces, voice and lip united, 

And looks commingled and most happy sighs, 

Two moments and two centuries for them. 

By night was heard their music—and by day 

They lay them down to sleep—their souls abandoned 
To their divine caprices—their repasts 

Were rare, unnoted; they beheld them not. 

They went forth, led by chance, unbound by hours, 
From field to wood, from wood to habitation ; 

So gazing always, leaving chanted airs 

To-die, and sudden paused as if enchanted ; 

For ecstacy had dazzled at the last 

Their souls, as flame doth dazzle our eye— 

Shaken, they staggered, and the third eve come, 

In their intoxication they saw nothing 

Saving their own eyes’ mutual fires—and nature 
Her confused picture did unroll in vain 

Around thé brows beloved, behind the hair, 

Those dark and blue eyes saw traced in each other. 
They sank down seated—beneath trees—it might be, 
They knew not=the sun nigh unto be born 
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Or be extinguished—they but saw the light 

Was pale, and the air soft, and earth all love. 

A feeble murmuring had filled their ears 

With a vague music, like to the seas’ sound, 
Forming a tender converse, faint, confused, 

Which both these heard and none will e’er hear more. 
The light wind said in its most gentle tone, 

* Troubled by love, I moan beneath the moss.”’ 

The tufted larches murmured as they moved, 

“ The night’s seducing perfumes fling we round ; 
We know that perfume is the secret speech 

Which burning love doth summon from the foliage ;” 
And stooping to the hills the sun said also, 

** With all my floods of light and sheaves of gold, 
In transport I reply to your soul’s transports, 

For fire is my language to speak love.” 

And gentle odours did the flowers exhale, 

Even as did the sunbeams a mild ardour— 

You had thought silvery and timid voices 

Together issued from the velvet leaves ; 

And in a concord of harmonious sound, 

All seemed to rise in choir to the skies, 

And then grew distant, gliding o’er the plains, 
Within the magic hollow of the mountains, 

And earth beneath them gently palpitated, 

Like ocean’s billows or a lover's heart, 

And all that lived, in one high orison 

Accompanied their own, which said—* I Jove thee.” 


And yet, it was to die those two came there— 
Which of the children spake of it the first ? 

How rose death ’mid embraces, and what ball 
Those two hearts traversed with a wound unequal 
But sure—and from their joined lips what farewell 
Flowed with their flowing blood, their parting souls? 
Who shall reply? Most happy whose death-pang 
Was earliest ended in beloved arms, 

Happy, if neither murmured at his pain, 

If neither said, “ How hard it is to die,” 

If neither made an effort to arise 

And live, and fly from whom he was to follow ; 
Abjuring death and maddened by its throes, 
Repulsed from him the worshipped homicide. 
Happy the man if he did yield his soul, 

Not having heard that woman’s agony— 

Long cries and deep sobs and shrieks sharp tho’ soft, 
We calm upon our knees or in our arms 

For a light sorrow ; but, by death forced forth, 
May bid blaspheme and wring the hands and hide 
Within them the pale brow aad bitter heart, 

And shed the blood to cast it up ‘gainst heaven— 
But who shall know their end? 


On the poor walls 
Of the small inn which saw their obsequies, 
Where for an hour they came to rest, and folded 
The wing in shelter to repose for ever, 
On the old yellow paper, their mean covering, 
We read lines written in two characters, 
A madman's verses, lacking rhyme and metre ; 
Above—alone—an unconnected word, 
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Demand without reply, unsolved enigma, 

Question on death ; three names upon a table, 

A knife had graven deeply. This of them 

Was all remaining, with the joyous tale 

The coarse girl told—* They had forgotten nothing.” 
The servant had some trifle, which she shows, 
Following their traces, step by step——and God ? 
They had no thought of God, such are our times. 


It was in the summer of 1830, I believe, that the young pair who inspired 
the poet with the above lines, arrived at the Cheval Blanc, at Montmorency. They 
passed two days as he has described—the third, missed in their usual wanderings, 
their chamber door was opened, and they were found dead—the discharged pistols 
beside them. Both were extremely young, and the girl very beautiful. 


THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 


Composed on seeing the grave of a young sailor, who had been shipwrecked, and was unknown, in a 
churchyard close to the seashore. 


“ Tears for the weary ones who keep 
Long watch beneath the sun ; 
But sorrow not for those that slee 
Their heritage is won.”"—Frances Brown. 


Perhaps a tender mother’s mournful eye 

Is oft-times fix’d upon the deep blue wave, 
Fill’d with dark tears of fond anxiety, 

For him who sleeps within this foreign grave. 


Perhaps—perhaps each home returning sail 
Brings light to eyes from weary watching dim, 

And hearts beat quick, and trembling lips grow pale, 
When the dread query comes—* Does it bring him?” 


Perchance his name—his dear familiar name 
Is utter’d oft, without one boding tear, 
And watchers in their fervency exclaim, 
“ Ere summer gilds the hills he will be here ! 


*‘ Ere summer's breath brings back the roses bloom, 
Ere summer’s stars in midnight’s sky shall burn, 
Ere the glad butterfly shall burst the gloom 
That wraps her now—the rover will return !” 


Weep not fur him—the stormy strife is o'er, 
The “ bubbling cry” is hush’d, the tempest past, 
The sea-tost mariner has reach'd the shore, 
Where worn and weary hearts will rest at last! 


Weep not for him—he lies in sweet repose— 
His lullaby the murmurs of the main ; 
oe oh ! give thy hearts best tears to those 
o watch for his return, and watchin vain ! 


Atrcra Janz Sparrow. 





Crown Federalism. 


CROWN FEDERALISM.—THE LATE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. 
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Marre reivevras.—Thucydides, b. i. c. 20. 


Ir was remarked by Leland, that Ire- 
land had never a philosophical his- 
torian. The period which has elapsed 
since that observation was made, has 
done nothing to remedy his complaint. 
The Clio of Irish history still holds 
a magic-lantern, of which the light is 
little, but the magnifier large : through 
it slide after slide is passed, exhibiting 
distorted and exaggerated, but, at the 
same time, fleeting and evanescent 
pictures of the crimes and miseries of 
departed ages. Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, on the one hand, having kindled 
the torch of his history at the fire of 
Scullabogue, cast a lurid glare upon 
the wickedness and barbarism of the 
Celts. Mr. O’Connell, on the other 
part, has, more recently, disinhumed 
the buried recollection of Saxon cruelty 
and oppression, that their putrid re- 
mains, by causing a moral miasma, 
— pollute the political atmosphere, 
and make it a fit medium to propagate 
the contagion of Repeal. 

From the productions of these com- 
pilers, written, though they be, in the 
style of the proces verbal of an execu- 
tioner, one valuable inference may be 
drawn, one important conclusion may 
be deduced, viz. :—that the history of 
Ireland, whilst she was united to 
England by that peculiar species of 
federalism, which was formed by the 
connecting link of the crown, is a re- 
cord of alternate periods of despotism 
or anarchy, of the convulsion of passion, 
or of the paralysis of despair. 

But it is not Ireland alone that ex- 
hibits the disastrous consequences of 
such a connection ; the experiments 
made in the European dominions of 
the Spanish monarchy, in Castile, Arra- 
gon, Catalonia, Biscay, afid the Nether- 
lands ; in the kingdoms of England 
and of Scotland ; in the British- Ame- 
rican colonies, prove that it causes 


either servile submission or bloody 
resistance to the sovereign authority ; 
and that the only means by which states 
so related can continue free, is an in- 
corporating union, or a complete sepa- 
ration. 

As the menace of American power 
has been used, and the influence of 
American names has _ been employed 
to aid the recoil of European civili- 
zation, which the repeal of the union 
would certainly produce, we purpose 
in this paper to glance at the constitu- 
tional history of the United States ; 
and it will be seen incidentally, that to 
the opinions of Tyler and Van Buren, 
and to the form of government they 
advocate for the British Islands, is 
opposed the authority of Washington, 
Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, Morris, 
Adams, and every other name illustri- 
ous in the revolutionary history of 
America ; not excepting the apostle of 
anarchy, Jefferson, himself.* 

The guo tvarranto proceedings, in 
the reign of James i, against the 
chartered rights of the Americans, 
the tradition of despotism which the 
line of Stuart received from the Spa- 
nish branch of the house of Austria, as 
the means of assailing freedom, de- 
stroyed the union of the colonies,t 
** which was generally known, and had 
been frequently avowed to be essential 
to their safety, their greatness, and 
their prosperity, long before the late 
revolution, or the claims of the British 

arliament, which produced it,” and 
eft them equally exposed to internal 
oppression, and foreign force, to the 
tyranny of Andros, which they ex- 
perienced, and the cruelty of Kirk, 
which they narrowly, but fortunately, 
escaped.t The revolution of 1688 
restored representative government to 
the colonies ; and, although the former 
intimate union among them was not 


* God forbid we should ever be twenty years without such a rebellion (i. e. a re- 
bellion for the purpose of cancelling debts). Jefferson’s Letter to Colonel Smith, 
November, 1787. Jefferson’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 268. 

{ Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, vol. i. p. 203. 


Hutchison’s History of Massachusetts, 
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revived, yet there are instances to be 
found of associations for their safety. 
A congress of governors and commis- 
sioners was occasionally held to make 
arrangements for the more effectual 
protection of the internal frontiers ; 
and one of these assembled at Albany 
in 1722; but a more interesting con- 
gress was held there in the year 
1754, 

The British dominions in America, 
at that period divided into eleven sepa- 
rate states, exclusive of Georgia and 
Nova Scotia, were exposed along the 
whole line of their frontier to the attacks 
of hordes of Indian warriors, the most 
cruel and treacherous of the human 
race, and of the army of the hostile 
colony of Canada; thus having com- 
bined against them the skill of civilized 
and the craft of savage man. The 
English inhabitants, though numerous, 
were scattered over a vast tract of 
country; and if some of their towns 
were thickly inhabited, their settle- 
ments in the country were at a great 
distance from each other. The Indians, 
from their migratory habits, were per- 
fectly acquainted with all the lines of 
communication, the number of the 
population, and their means of defence ; 
but the English knew little of the 
immense forests by which they were 
surrounded, and which covered from 
observation the red man, until the mo- 
ment he began to discharge the rifle, or 
to use the tomahawk ; and supplied to 
him, in the event of defeat, a sure 
place of refuge. In each of the co- 
lonies nothing of importance could be 
transacted without the consent of their 
respective assemblies, and it was im- 
possible to unite them in any plan of 
general defence ; they appeared insen- 
sible to impending danger, when an 
immediate junction became necessary 
for their common safety. A cotempo- 
rary writer said,* “ that it was easy to 
conceive that a large body of men, part 
of them regular troops, (the French 
army in Canada,) with the assistance 
of the Indians scattered through the 
continent, upon the back of all the 
British settlements, might reduce a 
number of disunited = independent 
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colonies, though much superior to them 
in point of numbers, and easily break 
a rope of sand.” 

The instinct of the savage and the 
wisdom of the philosopher alike re- 
volted from a form of government 
which induced such results ; and at the 
instance of the Indians, who openly 
upbraided the English for their divi- 
sions and indolence, a congress of 
deputies from the different colonies 
was, by the order of the lords of trade, 
appointed to meet the chiefs of the 
six nations at Albany, in 1754, to con- 
cert a scheme of common defence, The 
legislature of Pennsylvania, although 
they did not like to treat out of the 
province, agreed to the recommenda- 
tion of the governor, to appoint the 
speaker, Mr. Norriss, Mr. Secretary 
Peters, and Dr. Franklin, to act as 
their commissioners. On the road to 
Albany, Dr. Franklin projected and 
drew up a plan for the union of all the 
colonies under one government, so far 
as might be important for defence and 
all other general purposes. At New 
York he consulted on the subject Mr. 
James Alexander, and Mr. Kennedy, 
two gentlemen of great experience and 
knowledge in public affairs ; confirmed 
in his opinion by their approbation, he 
laid his proposal before the congress, 
It was then discovered that several 
other commissioners had formed simi- 
lar plans. A committee was therefore 
appointed to examine and report on 
the various proposals, and after in- 
vestigating them, they preferred the 
scheme of Dr. Franklin. By this plan 
was proposed a general council of de- 
legates, to be triennially chosen by the 
provincial assemblies, and a president- 
general to be appointed by the crown.{ 
In this council, subject to the immedi- 
ate negative of the president, and the 
eventual negative of the king in council; 
was the right of war and peace in 
respect to the Indian nations, and the 
confederacy was to embrace all the 
existing colonies from New Hampshire 
to Georgia. The council were to have 
authority to make laws for the go- 
vernment of new settlements, upon 
territories to be purchased from the 





* History of the British Dominions in North America from 1497 to 


15, 16. London: Strahan. 1772. 
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Indians, to raise and build forts, and 
even to equip vessels of force to guard 
the coast, and to protect trade upon 
the ocean, as well as the lakes and 
rivers. They were likewise to make 
laws, to lay and levy imposts, duties, 
and taxes, for these necessary pur- 
poses.* This plan was recommended 
to the crown and the various legisla- 
tures, for the following “reasons and 
motives” :— 


** The commissioners from a number 
of the northern colonies being met at 
Albany, and considering the difficulties 
that en always attended the most 
necessary general measures for the com- 
mon defence of the country, or for the 
annoyance of the enemy, when they 
were to be carried through the several 
particular assemblies of all the colonies 
or councils, and the several branches of 
the government not on terms of doing 
business with each other—others taking 
opportunity, when their concurrence is 
wanted, to push for favourite laws, 
powers, or points, that they think at 
other times could not be obtained, and 
so creating disputes and quarrels ; one as- 
sembly waiting to see what another will 
do, being afraid of doing more than its 
share, or desirous of doing less, or refus- 
ing to do anything, because its country is 
not at present so much exposed as others, 
or because another will reap more imme- 
diate advantage ; from one or other of 
which causes, the assemblies of six (out 
of seven) colonies applied to, had granted 
no assistance to Virginia when lately 
invaded by the French, though pur- 
posely convened, and the importance of 
the occasion earnestly urged upon them 
—and considering that one 4" en- 
couragement to the French, in invad- 
ing and insulting the British American 
dominions, was the knowledge of our 
disunited state, and our weakness arising 
from want of union; and from hence 
different colonies were at different times 
extremely harassed, and put to great 
expense, both of blood and treasure, 
who would have remained at peace if 
the enemy had cause to fear the draw- 
ing on themselves the resentment and 
power of the whole—the said commis- 
sioners, considering the present en- 
croachment of the French, and the mis- 
chievous consequences that may be ex- 

ted from them, if not opposed by our 
orce, came to a unanimous resolution, 
That an union of the colonies is absolutely 
necessary for their preservation. 


“The manner of forming and esta- 
blishing this union was the next point. 

“* When it was considered that the 
colonies were seldom all in equal dan- 
ger at the same time, or equally near 
the danger, or equally sensible of it; 
that some of them had particular inter. 
ests to manage, with which an union 
might interfere; and that they were 
extremely jealous of each other: it was 
thought impracticable to obtain a joint 
agreement of all the colonies to an 
union, in which the expenses and burthen 
of defending any of them should be 
divided among them all; and if even 
acts of assembly in all the colonies could 
be obtained for that purpose, yet as any 
colony on the least dissatisfaction might 
repeal its own act, and thereby with- 
draw itself from the union, it would not 
be a stable one, or such as could be de- 
pended on : for if only one colony should, 
on any disgust, withdraw itself, others 
might think it unjust and unequal, that 
by continuing in the union, they should 
be at the expense of defending a colony 
which refused to bear its proportionable 
part, and would therefore one after 
another withdraw, till the whole crumbled 
into its original parts; therefore the 
commissioners came to another resolu- 
tion, viz. : That it was necessary the union 
should be established by act of parliament. 

“It was proposed by some of the 
commissioners to form the colonies into 
two or three distinct unions; but, for 
these reasons, that proposal was dropped, 
even by those who made it :— 

‘I. In all cases where the strength 
of the whole was necessary to be used 
against the enemy, there would be the 
same difficulty in degree to bring the 
several unions to unite together, as now 
the several colonies, aol consequently 
the same delay on one part, and advan- 
tage to the enemy. 

“*II. Each union would be separately 
weaker than when joined by the whole, 
obliged to exert more force, be op- 

ressed by the expense, and the enemy 
ess deterred from attacking it. 

‘IIL Where particular colonies have 
to the Indian trade and land; or being 
less exposed, being covered by others, as 
selfish views, as one York with regard 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maryland; or have particular whims 
and prejudices against warlike mea- 
sures, as Pennsylvania, where the Qua- 
kers predominate ; such colonies would 
have more weight in a partial union, 
and be better able to obstruct and o 
pose the measures necessary for the 


* Kent’s Commentaries on American Law, vol. i. p. 203, 
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eneral good, than when they are swal- 
ae up in the general union. 

“Tt was also thought, that by fre- 
quent meetings together of the commis- 
sioners or representatives of the colonies, 
the circumstances of the whole would 
be better known, and the good of the 
whole better provided for ; and that the 
colonies by this connection would learn 
to consider themselves, not as so many 
independent states, but as members of 
the same body; and therefore be more 
ready to afford assistance and support 
to each other, and to make diversions in 
favour of even the most distant, and 
to join cordially in any expedition for 
the benefit of all against the common 
enemy.”* 


‘Its fate,” says Dr. Franklin, “ was 
singular ; the assemblies did not adopt 
it, as they all thought there was too 
much prerogative in it; and in England 
it was judged to have too much of the 
democratic. I am still of opinion that 
it would have been happy for both sides, 
if it had been adopted. The colonies 
£0 united would have been sufficiently 
strong to have defended themselves, and 
there would have been no need of troops 
from England ; of course the subsequent 
— for taxing America, and the 

loody contest it occasioned, would have 
been avoided.” 


The war commenced, the British 
government having been left to defray 
the expenses of offensive operations, 
each state depended on its ownresources 
for individual defence, and relied on 
its own strength for its peculiar pro- 
tection. Events rapidly demonstrated 
the dreadful consequences of the folly 
of those colonies which refused to 
combine to be free, and unite to be 
safe. The disaster of the Great 
Meadows, after which Colonel Wash- 
ington had to capitulate, on conditions 
of surrendering his artillery and pri- 
soners to the French, and to agree 
not to build any more establishments 
on that place, or beyond the moun- 
tains (Alleghany), for the space of a 

ear, was followed by the defeat at 

onongehala, the most terrible re- 
verse, considering the numbers en- 
gaged, that ever was suffered by British 
soldiers, one half of the army and 
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two thirds of the officers, including the 
commander, General Braddock, having 
been slain. 

Pennsylvania and Maryland, aroused 
at last from their apathy, had appropri- 
ated money for their defence ; but not 
inclined to unite to Virginia or to each 
other in any concerted measure, they 
were contented to expend their sub- 
stance in fortifying their own borders. 
If a more liberal policy had been 
adopted, if these colonies had smothered 
their local jealousies, and looked only 
to their common interest, they might 
by a single combined effort have driven 
the French from Ohio, and remained 
quiet during the remainder of the 
war. There being no hope of such 
a result, it was foreseen by the Vir- 
ginians, that the most strenuous exer- 
tions would be requisite to defend their 
long line of frontiers against the in- 
road of the savages. Colonel Wash- 
ington repaired to his head-quarters 
at Winchester ; a few only were sta- 
tioned there, the regiments being dis- 
persed at different parts in the interior, 
so situated as to afford the best pro- 
tection to the inhabitants. The enemy 
were on the alert; scarcely a day 
passed without new accounts of depre- 
dations and massacres by the Indians. 
The scouting parties and even the 
forts were attacked, and many of the 
soldiers and some of the best officers 
killed ; so bold were the savages, that 
they committed robberies and murders 
within twenty miles of Winchester, 
and serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the safety of that place. 
The feelings of the commander ( Wash- 
ington), deeply affected by the scenes 
he witnessed, and his inability to ex- 
tend relief, are vividly portrayed in a 
letter to the governor :— 


** Your honour may see,” said he, “‘to 
what unhappy straits the distressed in- 
habitants, and myself, are reduced. I 
am too little acquainted, sir, with pa- 
thetic language, to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the people’s distresses, though I 
have a generous soul, sensible of wrongs 
and swelling for redress. But what 
can I do? i see their situation, I know 
their danger, and I participate in their 


* Life and Writings of Franklin. Albany Papers, pp. 1 to 4. 
202. 
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sufferings, without having it in my power 
to give them further relief than uncer- 
tain promises. In short, I see inevita- 
ble destruction in so clear a light, that 
unless vigorous measures are taken by 
the assembly, and speedy assistance sent 
from below, the poor inhabitants that 
are now in forts must unavoidably fall, 
whilst the remainder are flying before the 
barbarous foe. In fine, the melancholy 
situation of the people, the little pros- 

ect of assistance, the gross and scan- 
lees abuse cast upon the officers in 
general, which is reflecting on me in 
particular, for suffering misconduct of 
such extraordinary kind, and the dis- 
tant prospect, if any, of gaining honour 
and reputation in the service, cause me 
to lament the hour that gave me a 
commission, and would induce me at 
any other time to resign, without hesi- 
tating a moment, a command from which 
I neither expect to reap honour nor 
benefit ; but, on the contrary, have an 
almost absolute certainty of incurring 
displeasure below, whilst the murder of 
helpless families may be laid to my ac- 
count here. The supplicating tears of 
the women and the moving petitions of 
the men melt into me with such deadl 
sorrow, that I solemnly declare, if 1 
know my own mind, I could offer myself 
a willing sacrifice to the butchering 
enemy, provided it would contribute to 
the people’s ease.”* 


The trade of Britain with the co- 
lonies being then very valuable, and 
ce vepport to many thousands in 

ngland, it became necessary for the 
ministry to make a vigorous effort 
against the French in America; and 
the rapid conquest of Canada, by 
General Wolfe, demonstrated how 


feeble was the power, which for so 
long a period caused such wide-spread 
misery in the British settlements. 

A few years after the conquest of 
Canada, the cause which, in every in- 
stance, in states with independent legis- 
latures united by the crown, induced 
despotism or separation, commenced 
its disastrous operation in the British 
empire. The colonies declined or ne- 
giected to protect themselves, and the 
een of England considered it to 

unreasonable that they should enjoy 
the advantages derived from her fleets 
and armies, without contributing to 
the funds for their support. America 
could not submit to be taxed by the 


British parliament, without forfeiting 
her freedom. England could not 
remedy American injustice without 
violating colonial rights. A crisis had, 
in fact, occurred which rendered des- 
potism or separation inevitable. 


“In 1774, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Franklin, a congress assembled at Phi- 
ladelphia to resist the claims of Eng- 
land; and on the llth of June, 1776, 
congress undertook to digest and pre- 

are articles of confederation. But the 
usiness was attended with so much 
embarrassment and delay, and notwith- 
standing these states were still surround- 
ed by the same imminent danger, and 
were contending for the same illustrious 
rize, that it was not until the 15th of 
patel ay 1777, the congress could so 
far unite the discordant interests and 
prejudices of thirteen distinct colonies 
as to agree to articles of confederation. 
And when those articles of confedera- 
tion were submitted to the states legis- 
latures for perusal and ratification, 
they were declared to be the result of 
impending necessity, and of a disposi- 
tion to conciliate; and that they were 
agreed to, not for their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, but as the best system which 
could be adapted to the circumstances 
of all, and, at the same time, to afford 
any tolerable prospect of general as- 
sent. 

‘* These celebrated articles met with 
still greater obstacles in their progress 
through the states. Most of the legis- 
latures ratified them with a promptitude 
which showed their sense oF the neces- 
sity of the confederacy. But Delaware 
did not accede to them until the year 
1779, and Maryland explicitly rejected 
them. The refusal of Maryland, so long 
persisted in, gave encouragement to the 
enemy, injured the common cause, and 
damped the hopes of the friends of 
America at home and abroad. 

“« The difficulties which impeded the 
framing and adopting the articles of 
confederation, even during the presence 
of a common calamity, and which no- 
thing, at last, but a sense of common 
danger could surmount, form a striking 
example of the mighty force of local 
interests and discordant passions, and 
teach a monitory lesson for moderation 
in political councils. 

“ Notwithstanding the articles of con- 
federation conferred upon congress, 
(though in a very imperfect manner, and 
under most unskilful organization, ) flie 
chief rights of political supremacy, the 


* Writings of General Washington, vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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jura summa imperii, by which our exist- logy for those of another. The idea 
ence as an independent people was bound § ¢f supplying the pecuniary exigencies 
up together, and known and acknow- of the nation from requisitions on the 
led, by the nations of the world; yet, states was soon found to be altogether 
i t, they were but adigest, andeven elusive. The national engagements 
a limitation, in the shape of a written seem to have been entirely abandoned. 
compact, of those undefined and dis- Even contributions for the ordinary 
catnete sovereign powers, which were expenses of government fell almost en- 
delegated by the people of the colonies tirely upon the two states that had 
to congress in 1775, and which had been most domestic resources. Attempts 
freely exercised and implicitly obeyed. were very early made by congress, and 
A remarkable instance of the exercise remonstrances the most manly and per- 
of this original, dormant, and vague dis- suasive to obtain from the several 
cretion, appears on the journals of con- states the right of levying, for a time, 
gress, the latter end of the year 1776. a general impost, for the exclusive pur- 
Ihe progress of British arms had at pose of providing for the discharge of 
that period excited the most alarming the national debt. It was found im- 
apprehensions for our safety, and con- practicable to unite them in any pro- 
gress transferred to the commander-in- _yision for the national safety or honour. 
chief, for the term of six months, com- Interfering regulations of trade, inter- 
plete dictatorial pee over the liberty fering claims of territory, were dissolv- 
and property of the citizens of the ing the friendly attachments, and the 
United States, in like manner as the sense of common interest, which had 
Roman senate in the critical times of the cemented and sustained the union during 
republic, was wont tohave recourse to the arduous struggle of the revolution. 
a dictator, ne quid respublica detrimenti Symptoms of distress, and marks of 
capiat, Such loose and undetermined humiliation were rapidly accumulating. 
power as the congress culginely pos- It was with difficulty that the attention 
sessed, was absolutely incompatible with of the states could be sufficiently exerted 
any notion of liberty. Though it was to induce them to keep up a sufficient 
exercised, in the instance we have re- representation in congress to form a 
ferred to, and in other strong cases, quorum for business. The finances of 
with the best intentions, and under the _the nation were annihilated.* The whole 
impulse of irresistible necessity, yet army of the United States was reduced 
such an irregular sovereignty can never to eighty persons, and the states were 
be durable. It will either dwindle into urged to provide some militia to garri- 
insignificance, or degenerate into des- son the western posts. In short, to use 


potism. ‘ s the language of the author of ‘ Federa. 
“ Almost a8 soon as it was ratified, Jism,’ each state, yielding to the voice of 
the states began to failin a prompt and _jmmediate interest or convenience, suc- 
faithful obedience to its laws; asdan- cessively withdrew its support from the 
ger receded, instances of neglect became _ confederation, till the frail and tottering 
4 to fall on our heads, 

eneath its ruins.” } 


more frequent, and before the peace of edifice was read 
1783, the inherent imbecility of the 
government had displayed itself with : 
alarming rapidity. The delinquencies Yet this scheme of government, com- 
of one state bec 


and to crush us 


ame the pretext or apo- _ posed of independent parliaments and 


* The evil effects which had sprung from local prejudices are strongly described in 
a letter from the greatest financier in the states, to General Washington. **It is use- 
less,” says Mr. Morris, “‘ at this period to examine into the causes of our present un- 
happy situation, unless that examination would be productive of cure for the evils 
which surround us. In fact, these causes haye long been known to such as would 
open their eyes. The very consequences of them were foretold, and the measures 
exeerated by some of the best friends of America; but in vain; an obstinate par- 
tiality for the habits and customs of one part of the continent, has predominated in 
the public councils, and too little attention has been paid to others. To criminate 
the authors of our errors would not avail; but we cannot see ruin cai us in 
the face, without thinking of them. It has been my fate to make ineffect ppo- 
sition to all short enlistments, to colonial appointments of officers, and to many other 
measures I thought pregnant with mischief, but these things either suited with the 
genius and habits, or squared with the interest of some states that had sufficient in- 
terest to vail, and nothing is ed but a extricate ourselves the best way we 
ae » vol. iv. p. ‘ 

a The cua ates Urteene vorbasim from Chancellor Kent’s Commentaries 
on American aw, vol. i. pp. 210, 211, 212, and 216. A book of the same authg- 
rity in America as Bii e's in England. 
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common executive, “ for the congress 
was not a legislative assembly, nor a 
representative assembly, but only a 
diplomatic assembly,’* it is proposed, 
in the event of the repeal of the union, 
to introduce into the British Islands. 
A form of government which produced 
despotism in war and anarchy in peace, 
which caused national perfidy and 
individual guilt, “by which mutual 
confidence received a deadly wound, 
and the morals of the people were 
severely impaired.” 

The effects of separate and inde- 
pendent legislatures, and a common 
executive having been exhibited in 
anarchy, bankruptcy, and rebellion. 
At the suggestion of Colonel Hamilton 
a convention was held to remedy the 
evils of their existing institutions, and 
the present constitution of America 
was the result of their labour. General 
Washington, as president of the con- 
vention, thus reported to the president 
of congress :— 


“ In Convention, September 17th, 1787. 


“Sir—We have now the honour to 
submit to the consideration of the United 
States in congress assembled, that con- 
stitution which appears to us most de- 
sirable. The friends of our country 
have long seen and desired that the 

wer of making war, peace, and trea- 
ties, that of levying money and regulat- 
ing commerce, and the correspondent 





executive and judicial authorities should 
be fully and effectually vested in the 
general government of the union; but 
the impropriety of delegating such ex- 
tensive trusts to one body of men is 
evident. Hence results the necessity of 
different organizations. 

‘“‘ It is obviously impracticable, in the 
federal government of these states, to 
secure all the — of independent 
sovereignty to each, and yet provide for 
the interest and safety of all. Indi- 
viduals roe into society, must give 
up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest ; the magnitude of the sacrifice 
must depend as well on the situation 
and circumstances, as on the object to 
be attained. It is at all times difficult 
to draw with precision the line between 
those rights that must be surrendered 
and those which may {be reserved ; and 
on the present occasion this difficulty 
was occasioned by a difference among 
theseveral states as to their extent, situa- 
tion, habits, and particular interests. 

‘In all our deliberations on this sub- 
ject, we kept steadily in our view that 
which appears to us the greatest in- 
terest of every true American, the con- 
solidation of our. union, in which is in- 
volved our prosperity, felicity, safety, 
and perhaps our national existence. 
This important consideration, seriously 
and deeply impressed on our minds, led 
each state in convention, to be less rigid 
on ee of inferior magnitude, than 
might have been otherwise expected ; 
and thus the constitution which we 
now present is the result of a spirit of 





























* Adams’ Defence of the constitution of the United States, p. 263. London: 1786. 
+ Grimshaw’s History of the United States, p. 198. Philadelphia: 1822. How 
with such a government were the states of America able to achieve their indepen- 
dence? By the infatuation of England. 

«« Had we formed,” wrote General Washington to the president of the congress, 
“a permanent army in the beginning, which, by a continuation of the same men in 
the service, had been capable of discipline, we never should have to retreat across 
the Delaware in 1776, aie for the fate of America, which nothing but the 
infatuation of the enemy could have saved. We should not have remained all the 
succeeding winter at their mercy, with sometimes scarcely a sufficient body of men 
to mount the ordinary guards, liable every moment to be dissipated, if they 
had only thought proper to march against us. We should not have been under the 
necessity of fighting at Brandywine with an unequal number of raw troops, and after- 
wards of — Philadelphia fall a prey to a victorious army. We should not have 
been at Valleyforge with less than half the force of the enemy, destitute of every- 
thing, in a situation neither to resist nor retire. We should not have seen New 
York left with a handful of men, yet an overmatch for the main army of these 
states. We should not have found ourselves this spring so weak as to be insulted 
by five thousand men, unable to protect our baggage and magazines, their security 
depending on a good countenance and a want of enterprise in the enemy ; indebted 
for our safety to their inactivity, enduring frequently the mortification of seeing 
inviting opportunities to ruin them _ unimproved for want of a force the countr 
was completely able to afford, and of seeing the country ravaged, our towns burned, 
the inhabitants plundered, abused, murdered with impunity for the same cause.” — 
Writings of Washington, vol. vii. PP. 162, 163. 

¢ The rebellion in Massachusets, headed by Daniel Shay, broke out in 1786, 
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amity and that mutual deference and 
concession, which the peculiarity of 
our political situation rendered indis- 
pensably necessary. 

« That it will merit the full and entire 
approbation of every state is perhaps 
not to be expected ; but each will doubt- 
less consider that had her interest been 
alone consulted, the consequences might 
have been particularly disagreeable or 
injurious to others ; that it is liable to as 
few exceptions as could reasonably have 
been expected, we hope and believe; 
that it may promote the lasting welfare 
of that country which is so dear to us 
all, and secure her freedom and happi- 
ness, is our most ardent wish. 

“With great respect we have the 
honour to be, sir, your excellency’s most 
obedient and humble servants, 

**GgorcE WASHINGTON, 
“ President. 
« By the unanimous order of the Convention. 
“ To his Excellency the President of Congress." 


Of this convention every charac- 
ter distinguished in the revolutionary 
struggle was a member, with the ex- 
ception of Jefferson, who was then am- 
bassador at Paris; and even he, not- 
withstanding his anti-social principles, 
was coerced to admit the necessity of 
the measures it adopted. How far the 
constitution answered to the anticipa- 
tions of its founders may be inferred 
from two events, one in war, and 
another during a time of profound 
peace ; each of which nearly shat- 
tered the union into fragments. It is 
true, a narrative of these incidents is 
beyond the legitimate scope of this 
article ; but if the federal constitution 
has not succeeded—if, even at present, 
itindicates the impracticability of work- 
ing, the instant the motion of its 
machinery is increased, an argument 
may be deduced from it against a form 
of government, in which its peculiar 
eyils would be aggravated ; for we 
may infer the centrifugal force of 
nations united by an executive, when 
we know how feeble is the centripetal 
power of federal states with a supreme 
legislature. 

he approach of the termination of 
the European contest left the war, 
on the part of the Americans, equally 
without an object as without hope. 
To such a height did discontent rise, 
eyen among the democratic party, 
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who had been the most violent sup: 
porters of the war, in consequence of 
the direct or excise taxes, that govern- 
ment was obliged to do something 
indicating a disposition to recede from 
the inveterate system of hostility they 
had hitherto pursued. In the end of 
March, a message from the president 
to congress recommended the re- 
peal of the non-importation act, and, 
in pursuance of the recommendation, 
a bill soon after passed both houses by 
a large majority, repealing both the 
embargo and the non-importation act. 
This decisive approach to pacifie 
measures awakened sanguine hopes, 
through the union, of reviving trade 
and a speedy termination of hostilities ; 
but they were soon undeceived by a 
proclamation of the British govern- 
ment, which declared the ports. of 
New York as well as those of the 
southward in a state of blockade. 

But the discontent of the northern 
states had now risen to such a height 
as seriously threatened the dissolution 
of the Union. The two states of 
Massachusets and New England con- 
tinued to refuse to send their contis- 
gents to the army, and the governor 
of the former, thus addressed the state 
legislaturein the beginning of the year. 
*« If our conduct to both belligerents had 
been equally impartial, all the calami- 
ties of war might have been avoided, 
We had assumed the character of @ 
neutral state ; but had we not violated 
the duties imposed by that character ? 
Had not every subject of complaint 
against one belligerent been amply dis- 
played ; and those against the other 
palliated or concealed.” At a subse- 
quent period of the same year, the same 
state of Massachusets took a still more 
decisive measure. Openly asserting 
their inherent right to frame a new 
constitution, they resolve to appoint 
delegates to confer with the delegates 
of New England, on the subject of 
their grievances and common concerns. 

Peace in 1814 preserved the inte- 
grity of the Union.* 

The fabric, which courage and leye 
of liberty had founded, and wisdom 
had reared, seemed now about to be 
shattered to pieces. A fiscal quarrel 
gave birth to the United States, a fis- 
cal quarrel was on the point of resglying 
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them into their primitive elements, 
and, a of sowing among them 
the seeds of irreconcilable hatred. The 
heavy duties which, partly to encou- 
rage domestic production, but much 
more to retaliate upon England for 
the exclusion of American grain, had 
of late years been imposed upon 
British manufactures, were the cause 
of the dissension. Possessed, as Ame- 
rica is, of boundless tracts of fertile 
uncultivated land, the policy of her 
seeking to become a manufacturing 
power may be doubted. The conse- 
quences which her tariff laws produced 
were near proving fatal to her strength 
and happiness. The northern states 
received from them a problematical 
benefit; but to the southern states 
they were a severe evil, unmitigated by 
a single advan To the latter 
states they doubled the price of articles 
of the first necessity; while, at the 
same time, they depreciated the value 
of southern produce. This situation of 
things could not exist without giving 
rise to complaints, and, ultimately, to 
resistance. In Virginia, Georgia, the 
Carolinas, Alabama, and other parts 
to the southward of the Chesapeake, re- 
monstrances against the tariff, couched 
in the strongest language, were re- 
peatedly voted in the houses of assembly 
and great public meena and were 
addressed to Congress. The anger of 
the remonstrators was further excited 
by counter-resolutions from the north- 
ern states, calling for additional re- 
strictions. Still, especially, as the 
president was known to be unfriendly 
to heavy protecting duties, it was 
hoped that some change would be 
made, which would remove or —_— 
the oppressive weight under which 
the southern states were suffering. 
This hope, however, was destroyed by 
the tariff of 1832, for though the law 
enacting the tariff introduced some 
trifling modifications, it left unaltered 
all that was objectionable to the people 
of the south. 

South Carolina did not vent its 
anger in words alone. It proceeded 
to take steps, which showed how much 
it was in earnest. In October its legis- 
lature passed an act for the calling a 
convention of the people of the state, 
to take into consideration the tariff 
laws, and the system it would be proper 
to adopt on this momentous occasion. 


The payment of taxes already began 
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to be refused. The convention, which 
consisted of nearly two hundred mem- 
bers, met on the 19th November, 1832, 
and sat daily, till the 24th, when it ad- 
journed. 

The convention acted with a prompti- 
tude and boldness which demonstrated 
that those who created it were re- 
solved to run all risks rather than 
submit. It passed, by one hundred 
and thirty six votes against twenty-nine, 
** An ordinance to nullify certain acts 
of the congress of the United States, 
purporting to be laws laying duties and 
imposts on the importation of foreign 
commodities.” ‘ The tariff laws,” said 
this ordinance, “are unauthorized by 
the constitution of the United States, 
and violate the true meaning and intent 
thereof, and are null, void, and no 
law, nor binding on this state, its 
officers, or citizens; and all promises, 
contracts, and obligations, made or 
entered into, with the purpose to secure 
the duties imposed by said acts, and all 
judicial proceedings which shall here- 
after be had in affirmance thereof, are, 
and shall be held utterly null and 
void.” The constituted authorities 
were strictly prohibited from enforcing 
the payment of duties, and the state 
legislature was called upon to pass such 
acts as were required to give full effect 
to this ordinance. Appeals to the su- 

reme court of the United States were 

orbidden ; all persons holding office 
were to take an oath to obey and exe- 
cute the ordinance ; and lastly, it was 
declared, that, in the case of the gene- 
ral government committing any act of 
hostility against South Carolina, or 
harassing its commerce, “the people 
of this state will thenceforth hold 
themselves absolved from all further 
obligation to maintain or preserve 
their political connexion with the 
ple of the other states, and will forth- 
with proceed to organize a separate 
government, and do all other acts and 
things which sovereign and indepen- 
dent states may of right do.” 

The legislature of South Carolina 
manifested equal vigour. It gave 
entire sanction to the ordinance, and 

sed a variety of laws for putting it 
into effectual operation, and punishing 
all who dared to contravene it. In 
case of hostility arising from these 
measures it authorized the governor 
to call on the whole military force of 
the state, to raise volunteers and to 
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urchase ten thousand stand of arms. 

wo hundred thousand dollars were 
voted for the purchase of arms and 
ammunition ; and various taxes were 
imposed to cover the increased expendi- 
ture. The governor, on his part, 
“solemnly pledged himself to support 
and uphold the sovereign authority of 
the state.” Nor, when the South 
Carolinians were threatened with the 
resentment of the general government, 
did their spirits quail. The proclama- 
tion of the president treating their re- 
sistance as rebellion, and menacing 
them with coercion, was met by a 
counter-proclamation, which breathed 
defiance. War now seemed inevitable : 
the state, which had thrown down the 
gauntlet was determined not to recede ; 
and the president, on his side, though 
avowedly adverse to protecting duties 
which caused the strife, expressed his 
firm resolution to avail himself of all 
the means in his power to put down 
opposition. Yet, notwithstanding the 
danger to which the Union would be 
thus exposed, there were not wanting 
those who were eager to brave it. 
They sturdily maintained that it was 
not consistent with the honor or well 
understood interest of the country to 
make concessions to a state which was 
in arms against the government ; that 
it was not right to sacrifice _ and 
acknowledged principles of national 
policy to considerations of merely tem- 
porary expediency ; and that the ques- 
tion of the relative pretensions of the 
Union and the state governments, 
which, they coolly remarked, must in 
all probability, at one time or other, be 
settled by the sword, could never be 
brought to that fearful test under cir- 
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cumstances more propitious toa correct 
decision of it. Fortunately for the 
peace of America more prudent coun- 
sels prevailed ; a bill for modifying the 
tariff, and ultimately reducing the 
duties to a proper standard, was 
brought into congress by Mr. Clay, 
one of the representatives of Alabama. 
It was strenuously opposed by the 
partizans of the manufacturing interest, 
and gave rise to vehement debates. In 
spite, however, of the utmost exertions 
of its opponents, it passed the house of 
representatives on the 26th February, 
1833, by one hundred votes against 
eighty four, and the senate, on the Ist 
March, by 29 against 16. As soon as 
it was passed the convention of South 
Carolina again assembled to take it 
into consideration. A report on the 
subject was made by a committee of 
that body. Its language was tempe- 
rate and conciliatory; and on the 
grounds that the concessions were 
satisfactory, it recommended the revo- 
cation of the nullifying ordinance. 

Congress, therefore, could only main- 
tain the integrity of the Union by an 
abandonment of the power of govern- 
ment ; and had to establish a precedent, 
if not a principle, that a state legisla- 
ture, by a menace of physical force, can 
abrogate the laws of the supreme au- 
thority of the United States. It re- 
quires no inspiration to foretel, that, 
though this fleet of nations may sail 
under the same flag, as long as they 
drift in a current, or are impelled by 
a trade wind, the first political storm 
will cause them to commence separate 
and independent navigation, amid the 
violence of the hurricane or the horrors 
of the tornado. 


* Hinton’s History of the United States, vol. i. pp. 493, 494. London; 1834. 
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SPENGER'S IRISH RESIDENCE. 


BY A DREAMER. 


“* Won from the shepherd's simple meed, 
The whispers mild of Mulla’s reed, 
Suge Spenser wak'd his lofty lay 
To grace Eliza’s golden sway : 
From fabling Fancy’s inmost store 
A rich romantic robe he bore: 
A veil with visionary trappings hung, 
And o’er his Virgin Queen the faery texture flung.” 


Notwirustaypine the hosts of tourists 
armed with pencil and pen, and assail- 
ipg us in every accessible quarter of 
the land, that have of late sought their 
ony in Ireland, we have looked in 
vain for a yolume merely descriptive 
of our remarkable places, and which, 
omitting details of scenery that have 
been furnished to us a hundred times 
already, would confine itself to spots 
hallowed by the efforts of genius—the 
places where our “ godlike men” lived 
and died. William Howitt, in the 
sister island, has done his office gently 
and well; he has visited her old halls, 
and battle-fields, and other scenes of 
historical and poetical interest, having 
set before him objects such as we de- 
scribe, and in consequence has pro- 
duced one of the most interesting 
books of the day, which has been re- 
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ceived with a blessing from every lover 
of English literature. 

We want some William Howitt in 
Ireland. Not that we hereby mean to 
assert the equal capabilities of our 
Esher “ friend” for description in the 
Isle of Saints; rather from a little 
experience on this score we should an- 
ticipate his failure; but we do want 
and wish for a visitor of a similar 
stamp, who, Irish born and Irish bred, 
will regard us with national interest, 
and will bring to his task those pecu- 
liar feelings of appreciation which al- 
most seem denied to Englishmen. As 
our eye glances over the large circle of 
our own co-littérateurs in this Maga- 
zine, it falls upon more than one whom 
we could proudly bid to the work, 
with the consciousness that it would be 
well done at their hands; but, dear 
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publie, they are, one and all, modest 
men and women, and their names shall 
continue unmentioned by us, despite 
the temptation to the contrary. There 
was One (alas! that we must number 
him among the past-aways,) who was 
peculiarly fitted for such writing; one 
who united the skill of an antiquary 
with the fine feelings of a poet, and 
relieved the dryness of historical de- 
tail by playful wit and unaffected 
pathos ; one who possessed the virtues 
of an Irishman’s heart without the 
errors of his head ; one but you 
have already guessed him, reader, and 
will know that we have been under- 
stating the truth, when we name for 
you the name of Cesar Otway! 

It has been a fancy of ours, perhaps 
a vain one, that a volume, which 
would thus associate Ireland with re- 
miniscences of a purely literary caste, 
would not only elevate our country in 
the estimation of other nations, but 
would contribute essentially to an end 
searcely less desirable—the affording 
men of all opinions and feelings some- 
thing to think of in common. Surely, 
in our unhappily divided state, some 
such harmony of feeling, which might 
become the opening to still further 
agreement, is a devoutly-to-be-wished- 
for consummation, Literature is the 
seep gree for all classes of think- 
ers ; and here we should have nothing 
to pain or trouble any, while we should 
find in abundance enough to interest 
all, Again we say, we want some 
William Howitt in Ireland. 

And for subjects, they are on all 
sides. To begin with the metropolis : 
there is Glasnevin, with its recollec- 
tions of Tickell, Addison, Parnell, 
and the rest of that brilliant circle 
. which there met: there is Swift's 
birthplace in Hoey’s-court,* and his 
tomb in St. Patrick’s: there is 12, 
Dorset-street, where Sheridan first 
saw the light, and Aungier-street, 
where his biographer, Thomas Moore, 
was born. And how many a one— 
even the admirer of her poetry— 
passes 20, Dawson-street, without 
thinking of Mrs. Hemans; yet in that 
house the “‘falcon-hearted dove” folded 
its wing and fell asleep, and in the 
vaults of St. Anne’s church, hard by, 
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her mortal remains are laid: Should 
jou -not like tod, reader, mine, .run 
out for half-an-hour to Templeogues= 
catch our good editor in his undress— 
and behold with your own veritable 
eyes, his unwearied manufactory of 
“Tom Burkes,” ‘ O’Learys,” and 
“University Magazines,” in full pro- 
cess of working? And then—— 

“Halloo, Harry, what are you at? 
You need not stare or frown so hor- 
ribly at us; we have not yet said aught 
mal-apropos concerning you. I’ faiths 
man, we'll not praise you, if you 
don’t like it; nor were we going to 
do it ¥: 

** Proceed, sir, mind your own busi- 
ness, and let me attend to mine. Pray, 
don’t meddle with what does not in the 
least concern you.” 

_ Ay, ay, reader, we are forbid to tell 
the secrets of the printing-house, you 
perceive; and the hint is one we can- 
not choose but take ; so now, revenons 
a nos moutons. Should you object 
that the places we have mentioned are 
isolated spots, full of interest indeed, 
and well fitted for remembrance, but 
unconnected with the works of the 
respective writers, and possessing less 
attraction from being undeseribed in 
their books, we have our answer 
ready. While we are disposed to con- 
trovert your judgment in great mea- 
sure, and rather assert the greatness 
of claims so purely personal, we shall, 
for the avoidance of argument, pro- 
ceed to tell you of places which have 
been shadowed forth to the admiration 
of the world. Two, at once, recur to 
us, Lissoy, in Westmeath, the seener 
of the “ Deserted Village” of Gold. 
smith; and Kilcolman Castle, in the 
county of Cork, the residence of Ed- 
mund Spenser, where his “ Faerie 
Queene” was written. We have chosen 
the latter for the subject of our pre- 
sent paper. 

If we cannot claim Spenser as our 
own, so far as birth and blood are 
concerned, we can assert a well- 
founded right to the fairest flowers of 
his genius, for they have grown, al- 
most all of them, on the [Irish soil. 
And not only was his lovely Land of 
Faery called into being on our shores, 
and moulded, and fashioned, and peo- 


* This has lately been taken down, and we cannot discover that any drawing of 
it exists. Ep. 
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pled with its bright and living inhabi- 
tants amongst us; but likewise our 
mountains, and glades, and rivers were 
transported thereunto, and made a 
very visible part of the Poet's luxu- 
riant creation. It has been a delight 
of ours to wander over those portions 
of country which have been so conse- 
erated, and identify them with the de- 
scriptions a jealous memory has trea- 
sured up; and the little map which 
we furnish will enable our reader to go 
with us in our narrative, and under- 
stand the better some extracts from 
the poetry of Spenser, which it will 
be a delight to us to quote. 
We do not mean here to enter into 
a critical examination of the “ Faerie 
Queene,” or the other works of our 
author; the labour is un-needed, for it 
has been frequently done already. 
Perhaps there is no poetry which so 
entirely removes us from the actual 
material world; and instead of its 
noisy clamour and mournful realities, 
presents us with visions of peaceful 
and tranquil beauty, and the lavish 
treasures of an imagination that ap- 
— inexhaustible. All our Poets 
ave delighted themselves in these 
writings ; Shakspeare, in the “ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” has left us his re- 
cord in the following sonnet :— 


If Music and sweet Poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the 
brother, 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee 
and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one, and I the 
other ; 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly 
touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human 
sense ; 
Spenser, to me, whose deep conceit is 
such 
As, passing all conceit, needs no de- 
fence : 
Thou lov'st to hear the sweet melodious 
sound 
That Phebus’ lute, the Queen of 
Music makes ; 
And I, in deep delight am chiefly drown’d, 
When as himself to singing he be- 
takes. 
One God is god of both, as poets feign, 
One knight loves both, and both in thee 
remain. 


Sir Walter Scott speaks somewhere 
of “my Master, Spenser ;” Byron se- 
lected his stanza for revival, and in 


its rich and sweeping cadence found 
means for giving utterance to thoughts 
that oft times wring the heart that 
reads them. Wordsworth has two 
favourite volumes—and what are they? 
The story of her of the willow ditty, un- 
complaining, ever-loving Desdemona ; 
and of the lovely lady, whose angel's 
looks “* made a sunshine in the shady 
place,” the heroine of the “ Faerie 
Queene.” 


Two shall be named pre-eminently dear, 
The gentle lady married to the Moor : 
And heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb, 


What a line of divine melody is that 
last one. 


Heavenly Una with her milk-white Lamb! 


In very deed we should esteem the 
man a dolt and a clod who loved not 
the poem even for the sake of that 
single harmonious verse. 

When Sir James Mackintosh was 


. invited by some London booksellers to 


superintend a republication of the early 
English Poets, he remarked that the 
biography of Spenser would be at- 
tended with no ordinary difficulties, on 
account of the absence of ascertained 
details. The poet's birthday is un- 
known, but the year is fixed at 1553 ; 
his worldly circumstances at his de- 
cease have been differently stated, 
some asserting that he died in London, 
in abject poverty; others indignantly 
denying this. is writings, too, have 
been made matters of controversy. 
According to many, there were other 
six books of the “Faerie Queene” 
written, which were lost through the 
carelessness of a servant, on their way 
to England for publication. We deem 
the story most improbable, and are sa- 
tisfied that the six books we possess, 
with the fragments of a seventh, are 
the whole of Spenser’s writings on 
this head. The poet always journeyed 
to London himself with his manu- 
script poems, and had not long re- 
turned from the publication of the 
second three books of the ‘“ Faerie 
Queene,” when the rebellion of Ty- 
rone broke out, which ushered in his 
death in the year following. 

While these difficulties are acknow- 
ledged by us, we must confess our dis- 
appointment that something less meagre 
has not been given us of the Irish life 
of our poet. Twelve years, and they 
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his best ones, were spent at his resi- 
dence of Kilcolman. Here he was 
visited by the chivalrous. Raleigh; 
and commemorated that visit in a 
poem that the world will not suffer to 
die. Here those writings were chiefly 
com which give him a place next 
to Milton and Shakspeare. Here the 
bright hours of his marriage, a live- 
long summer’s day, sweetly glided by. 
And here, too, the great misery of his 
life overtook him, (does not it fre- 
quently flow from the same source as 
our chiefest joy?) and hence he was 
driven, a homeless wanderer, never 
more to know peace or security until 
he found the shelter of the grave. 

We must, however, make a brilliant 
exception. In the “ Lives of Illus- 
trious Irishmen,” by the Rev. James 
Wills, we have found the best memoir 
of the author of the “ Faerie Queene,” 
with which we are acquainted, and we 
have looked into a great many. The 
reader will find in our number for 
January, 1841, justice done to this able 
work, and the greater part of the bio- 
graphy of Spenser extracted. We 
must take heed, for our own sakes, 
lest we follow too closely in the wake 
of Mr. Wills; our object will help us, 
which is not so much to give a life of 
our author, as rather to offer our 
readers some fragments of his poems 
which relate to Ireland, and accom- 
pany them with a few words of running 
commentary, for connection’s sake. 
We shall only supply the thread on 
which to string the pearls. 

It was in the month of July, 1580, 
that Spenser, then in his twenty- 
seventh year, first trod Irish ground. 
Lord Grey, of Wilton, in that month 
came over lord deputy, and the future 
poet accompanied him as secretary ; an 
appointment which, it is thought, he 
owed to the influence of the Earl of 
Leicester and Sir Philip Sidney. The 
government of Lord Grey was vigo- 
rous and energetic in repressing the 
discontented spirit which had, previous 
to his arrival, shown itself in an appeal 
to arms by the inhabitants of Munster ; 
but through court intrigue and the ca- 
lumny of his enemies, he was recalled, 
after two years. The fifth book of the 
“ Faerie Queene,” containing “ the le- 
gend of Artegal; or of Justice,” is in 

act a history of Lord Grey's Irish ad- 
ministration ; and the “ View of the 
State of Ireland’ was subsequently 
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written by Spenser, for the vindication 
ef the measures of his noble patron. 
We may imagine the following sonnet 
accompanied the presentation of the 
former work to Lord Grey. It stands 
in our copy without note or comment, 
but is addressed 


To the most renowned and valiant Lord, the Lord 
Grey, of Wilton, Knight of the noble order of the 
Garter, $c. 

Most noble lord, the pillar of my life, 
And Patron of my Muses’ pupillage ; 

Through whose large bountie, poured 

on me rife 
In the first season of my feeble age, 
I now doe live, bound yours by vas- 
salage ; 
(Sith nothing ever may redeeme, nor 


reave 
But of your endlesse debt, so sure a 
gage ;) 
Vouchsafe, in worth, this small guift to 
receave, 
Which in your noble hands for pledge I 


leave 
Of all the rest that I am tyde t’ ac- 


count ; 
Rude rymes, the which a rustick Muse 
id weave 
In savage soyle, far from Parnasso 
mount, 
And roughly wrought in an unlearned 
loome, 
The which vouchsafe, dear Lord, your 
favourable doome. 


In the second book of the “ Faerie 
Queene” we find a portrait of this 
personage. His shadow appears in 
the mirror of Merlin, to the daughter 
of King Ryence. 


One day it fortuned fayre Britomart : 

Into her father’s closet to repayre ; 

For nothing he from her received apart, 

Being his onely daughter and his hayre; 

Where when she had espyde that mirr- 
hour fair, 

Herself awhile therein she vewd in 


vaine, 

Tho’ her arizing of the virtues rare 

Which thereof spoken were, she gan 
againe 

Her to bethinke of that mote to herselfe 
pertaine. 


But as it falleth, in the gentlest harts 

Imperious Love hath highest set his 
throne, 

And tyrannizeth in the bitter smarts 

Of them, that to him buxome are and 

rone 

Bo t —_ this mayd (as maydens use 

to done) 
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Whom fortune for her husband would 
allot, 

Not that she lusted after any one, 

For she was pure from blame of sinfull 
blott ; 

Yet wot her life at last must lincke in 
that same knott. 


Eftsoones there was presented to her 
eye 

A edthely knight, all armed in complete 
wize, 

Through whose bright ventayle lifted 
up on hye 

‘His manly face, that did his foes agrize, 

And friends to termes of gentle truce 
entize, 

-Lookt forth, as Phoebus’ face out of the 
east 

“Betwixt two shady mountaynes doth 
arise, 

Portly his person was, and much in- 
creast, 

Through his heroicke grace and honor- 
able gest. 


His crest was covered with a couchant 
hownd, 

And all his armour seemed of antique 
mould, 

Rut wondrous massy and assured sound, 

‘And round about yfretted all with gold, 

In which there written was, with cyphers 
old, 

Achilles armes which Arthegall did win : 

And on his shield enveloped sevenfold 

He bore a crowed little ermelin, 

That deckt the azure field with her 
fayre pouldred skin. 


The damzell well did vew his personage, 


And liked well. 


There are various doughty deeds of 
this warrior elsewhere narrated, which 
as foreign to our purpose, we shall 
omit. Turn with us now, kind 
réader, to the “ Legend of Artegall,” 
contained in the fifth book of the 
“Faerie Queene.” You may read 
without pause, the thirteen opening 
stanzas of the first canto; they relate 
to the hapless condition of the Ladye 
drena, her tears and her troubles— 
tears, alas, that have not yet ceased to 
flow down, and troubles that to the 
present hour are convulsing her bo- 
som. For Irena is Ireland; and she 
sends her supplication across the main 
to Gloriana, the Queen of Faery, the 
great and good Elizabeth of England, 

seeching her to come over and help 
her. Artegall is the personification of 
equity andright government ; and this is 
the boon poor Irena looks for, and hopes 
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to recéive at her sister's hand. With 


this preliminary you may now proceed, 
remembering only that our ear is pain- 
fully acute, and will scan, whether we 
will or not, cach tone and word you 
make ; think, then, of Hamlet, and do 
not mouth these fine verses as do the 
players : 


Though vertue then were held in highest 
rice, 

In those old times of which I do in- 
treate, 

Yet then, likewise, the wicked seede of 
vice 

Began to spring; which shortly grew 
full great, 

And with their boughes the gentle plants 
did beat : 

But evermore some of the virtuous 
race 

Rose up, inspired with heroicke heat, 

That cropt the branches of the sient 
base, 

And with strong hand their fruitfull 
ranckness did deface. 


Such first was Bacchus, that with fu- 
rious might 

All th’ east before untam’d did over- 
ronne, 

And wrong repressed, and establisht 
right, 

Which lawlesse men had formerly for- 
donne ; 

There Lustice first her princely race be- 
gonne, 

Next Hercules, his like ensample shewed, 

Who all the west with equal conquest 
wonne, 

And monstrous tyrants with his club 
subdued, 

The club of Iustice dread with kingly 
powre endued. 


And such was he of whom I have to 
tell, 

The champion of true Iustice, Artegall, 

Whom “ ye lately mote remember 
well) 

An . adventure, which did them be- 
aul, 

Into redoubted perille forth did call ; 

That was, to succour a distressed dame 

Whom a strong tyrant did uniustly 
thrall, 

And from the heritage which she did 
clame, 

Did with — hand withhold; Gran- 
torto was his name. 


Wherefore the lady, which Irena hight, 

Did to the Faerie Queene her way ad- 
dresse, 

To whom complayning her afflicted 
plight, 
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She her besought of gratious redresse ; 

That soveraine queene, that mighty em- 
peresse, 

Whose glorie is to aide all suppliants 


ore, 

And of weak prifices to be patrohesse, 

Chose Artigall to right her to restore ; 

For that to her he seem’d best skill’d in 
righteous lore. 


For Artegall in iustice was upbrought 

Even from the cradle of his infancie, 

And all the depth of rightfull dome was 
taught 

By faire Astroea, with great industrie, 

Whilst here on earth she lived mortalie, 

For, till the world from his perfection 


fel 

Into all filth and foule iniquitie, 

Astrea nere mongst earthly men did 
dwell, 

And in the rules of iustice them in- 
structed well. 


Whiles through the world she walkéd in 

.. this sort, 

Upon a day she found this gentle 
childe, 

Amongst his peeres playing his childish 


ort; 
Whom seeing fit, and with no crime de- 


e, 

She did allure with gifts and speaches 
milde 

To wend with her ; so thence him farre 
she broughte 

Into a cave from ecompanie exilde, 

In which she noursled him, till yeares he 
raught, 

And all the discipline of iustice there 

‘ him taught. 


There she him taught to weigh both 
right and wron 

In equal balance with due recompence, 

And 7, to measure out along 

Accor ing to the line of conscience, 

Whenso it needs with rigour to dis- 

nse : 
Of a 1 the which, for want there of man- 


ind, 
She causéd him to make experience 
Upon wylde beasts, which she in woods 
did find, 
With wrongfull powre oppressing others 
of their kind. 


Thus she him trayned, and thus she him 
taught 


In all the skill of deeming wrong and 


ght, 
Untill the ripenesse of man’s yeares he 


aught ; 

Thus even wilde beasts did feare his 
awful sight, 
d men admyred his over ruling 
might; 


Né any liv’d on ground that durst with- 


« stand 
His dreadfull heart, much lesse him 
match in fight, 
Or bide the horror of his wreakful hand, 
Whenso he list in wrath lift up his steely 
brand: 


Which steély brand, to maké hini dreaded 
more, 

She gave unto him, gotten by her slight 

And earnest search, where it was kept 
in store 

In Jove’s eternall house, unwist of wight, 

Since - himselfe it us’d in that great 
fight 

Against the Titans, that whylome fe- 
belled 

Gainst highest heaven; Chrysaor it was 
bright ; 

Chrysaor, that all other swords excelled, 

Well prov’d in that same day when Jove 
those gyants quelled, 


For of ost perfect metall it was madé 
Tempred with adamant amongst the 


same, 

And garnisht all with gold upon the 
blade 

In goodly wise, whereof it took his name, 

And was of no lesse virtue then of fame; 

For there no substance was so firme and 
bard, 

But it would pierce or cleave whereso it 
came ; 

Né any armour could his dint out-ward; 

But wheresoever it did light it throughly 
shard. 


Nor when the world with sin ‘gan to 
abound, 

Astrea, loathing longer here to space 

*Mongst wicked men, in whom no truth 
she found, 

Return’d to heaven, whence she deriv’d 
her race ; 

Where she hath now an everlasting 
place, 

*Mongst those twelve signes which right- 
ly we do see 

The heavens bright-shining baudrieke 
to enchace ; 

And is the Virgin, sixt in her degree, 

And next herself her righteous ballance 
hanging bee. 


But when she parted hence she left her 
groome, 

An yron man, which did on her attend, 

Always to execute her stedfast doome, 

And will’d him with Artegall to wend, 

And doe whatever thing he did intend : 

His name was Talus, made of yron 
mould, 

Immoveable, resistless, without end, 

Who in his hand on yron flale did hould, 

With which he threshet 6ut falsehood, 
and did truth unfould. 
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He now went with him in this new in- 


quest, 
Him for to aide, if aide he chaunst to 


neede, 
Against that cruell tyrant, which op- 
t 


pres 
The faire Irena, 


Thanks, kind friend !—Your voice 
is sweet and melodious, and its tones 
most pleasant to our ears. There is 
an adventure of Sir Artegall’s detailed 
a little further on, which we shall ask 
you to read for us also: his single 
combat with the lusty Pollenté, and 
victory over him. Pollenté we take, 
for reasons of our own, to be Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond ; who was in rebel- 
lion against Elizabeth at the time 
of Lord Grey's appointment to the 
chief authority in Ireland, and = 
rished miserably in consequence. His 
prodigious wealth and power would am- 

ly bear out such an appellation. His 
ds extended one hundred and fifty 
miles in the south of the kingdom, 
stretching from sea to sea, and com- 
prising the greater portion of the coun- 
ties of Waterford, Cork, Kerry, and 
Limerick. We read of his being able 
to bring together, by his surhmons, six 
hundred cavalry and two thousand foot- 
men ; and of these nearly five hundred 
were gentlemen, of his own kindred 
and surname. His castles were nu- 
merous, and scattered over this large 
tract of country in well-chosen places 
for its defence and protection ; and it 
is curious that attached to one of them 
is a tale of blood, not unlike what you 
will find Spenser describing. Hast 
ever sailed on our Irish Rhine, as 
Inglis styled the Blackwater in the 
county of Cork? Well! if you have 
not, the greater your disgrace, for a 
steamer would have taken you “up” 
it for a single shilling. A few olla 
above the sea, on a bold cliff over- 


hanging one of the deepest parts of 


the river, stand the battered remains 
of the Earl's castle of Strancally. At- 
tached to this stronghold is a murder- 
ous device, which we had often pre- 
viously heard of, but never till then 
beheld. The solid rock has been pierced 
with a large well-like aperture com- 
municating with the river: and the 
neighbouring peasants will tell you, 
that the unwary, when decoyed within 
the castle, were tied, hand and foot, 
and flung down the Murder Hole—the 
rapid river hurried by, and soon car- 
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ried away their gasping shrieks, and 
the Dead told no tales. We have every 
respect for these local traditions, and 
esteem them in a thousand instances 
most valuable guides; notwithstand- 
ing we place no faith in the present 
horrible legend, which is wholly at 
variance with the received character 
of the Earl of Desmond. It may be 
that these things were told of him even 
in Spenser's day; and it is certain that 
about the close of the year 1579, his 
castle of Strancally was taken by the 
Earl of Ormond, the President of 
Munster—a capture which could be 
easily transferred to the poet’s hero, 
Sir Art 1. Now for the tale :— 
Artegall has encountered Dony, the 
attendant dwarf of the Lady Florimell 
(and sweet honey-flower she was!) who 
is hastening to his mistress’ bridal, but 
finds the “ cruel Sarazin” of the castle 
holding the passage of the river before 
him; the chivalrous knight indignantly 
declares his resolve to join combat with 
the tyrant :— 


As he now was uppon the way, 

He chaunst to meet a dwarf in hasty 
course ; 

Whom he requir’d his forward hast to 


stay, 
Tillhe of tidin gs mote with him discourse, 
Loth was the dwarf, yet did he stay 
perforce, 
And ‘gan of sundry newes his store to 
tell, 
As to his memory they had recourse ; 
But chiefly of the fairest Florimell, 
How she was found againe, and spousde 
to Marinell. 


For this was Dony, Florimell’s owne 
dwarfe, 

Whom having lost (as ye have heard 
whyleare 

And finding in the way the scattered 
scarfe, 

The fortune of her life long time did 
feare: 

But of her health when Artigall did 
heare, 

And safe return, he was full inly glad, 

And ask’t him where and when her 
bridal cheare 

Should be solemnized; for if time he 


He would be there, and honor to her 
spousall add. 


‘* Within three daies,” quoth he, “as I 
do heare, 
It will be at the castle of the strond ; 
bat | time, if nauzht me let, I will be 
ere 
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To do her service, so as I am bond. 

But in my way a little here beyond 

A Sanat cruell Sarazin doth wonne, 

That keeps a bridge’s passage by strong 
hand, 

And many errant knights’ hath there 
fordonne, 

That makes all men for feare that pas- 
sage for to shonne.” 


** What wister wight,” quoth he, ‘and 
how far hence 

Is he, that doth to travellers such 
harmes ?” 

“ He is,” said he, ‘“‘a man of great de- 
fence ; 

Expert in battle and in deedes of armes ; 


And more emboldened by the wicked 
charmes, 


With which his daughter doth him still 


support ; 

Having great lordships got and goodly 
farmes 

Through strong oppression of his poure 
extort; 

By which he still them holds, and keepes 
with strong effort. 


“And dayly he his wrongs increaseth 
more ; 

For never wight he tells to passe that 
way, 

Over his bridge, albee he rich or poore, 

But he him makes his passage penny 


ay, 

Else’ he doth hold him backe or beat 
away. 

Thereto he hath a groome of evill guize, 

Whose scalp is tare, that bondage doth 


bewray, 
Which pels and pils the poore in piteous 


wise ; 
But he himselfe upon the rich doth ty- 
rannize. 


His name is hight Pollent, rightly so, 

For that he is so puissant and so strong, 
That with his powre he all doth over go, 
And make them subject to his mighty 


wrong ; 
And some by sleight he eke doth under- 
fong : 
For on a bridge he custometh to fight, 
Which is but narrow, but exceeding 


long ; 

And in the same are many trap-fals 
ight, 

Through which the rider downe doth 
fall through oversight. 


And underneath the same a river flowes, 

That is most swift and dangerous, deepe 
withall ; 

Into the which whomso’ he overthrowes, 

All destitute of helpe doth headlong 


fall ; 
But he himselfe through practise usualle 


Leapes forth into the floud, and there 
* assails 
His foe confuséd through his sodaine 
fall, 
That horse and man he equally dismais, 
And either both them drownes, or tray- 
terously slaies. 


Then doth he take the spoile of them at 


will, 

And to his daughter brings, that dwells 
thereby, 

Who all that comes doth take, and 
therewith fill 

The coffers of her wicked treasury ; 

Which ay with wrongs hath heaped up 

Tet many princes she in wealth ex- 
ceedes 


And purchast all the country lying ny 
With the revenue of her plenteous 
meedes ; 


Her name is Munera, agreeing with her 
deedes. 


** Now by my life,” says he, *‘and God 
to guide, 


None other way will I this day betake, 

But by that bridge whereas he doth 
abide : 

Therefore me thither lead.” 


The conflict is described with great 
spirit. It straightway followed, and 
continued long and, for a while, with 
doubtful issue ; at length the bright 
Chrysaor smote through mail and head- 
piece, and the Sarazin’s decapitated 
trunk was tumbled into his own river, 
while his bleeding features Artegall set 
up on a lofty pole, to terrify mighty 
men that are given to oppression. We 
may find the parallel for this also in 
the history of the unfortunate Geral- 
dine, who was hunted down by his 
enemies in a small glen in the county 
of Kerry; his gallowglasses were all 
slain, and his own head being struck 
off, was sent over to England, a bloody 
gift to the queen, by whose order it 
graced, or disgraced, the old London 
bridge for many weeks. 

The difficulties of Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration in contending against the 
enemies of his sovereign, were not 
lessened by his having many enemies 
at the English court, who sought in 
every possible way to work out his 
political ruin. Vague rumours were 
spread abroad of his cruelty and op- 
pression of the Irish people; he was 


_ accused of having put to death several 


against whom neither treason nor any 
other offence was proved, and even in 
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the case of the guilty to have employed 
treachery and deceit against them ra- 
ther than the just influence of the laws. 
The queen was persuaded by these in- 
Sinuations, and in the summer of 1582 
recalled the lord deputy, who had 
scarcely completed his second year of 
—— With this event the fifth 
ok of the “ Faerie Queene” con- 
cludes ; and the poet there enters at 
large into the facts of the case. Arte- 
gallis summoned away to Faerie Court, 
and on his way thither meets with two 
ill-favoured hags ;—* superannuated 
vipers,” as my Lord Brougham would 
compare them—whom he knows to be 
Envy and Detraction. These are painted 
by Spenser in language that makes the 
isly creatures live before you; every 
ue and feature of their vile counte- 
nances is preserved—their slavering 
lips, their tireless tongue, their foul 
and claw-like hands. We remember 
nothing in Dante or Milton, that sur- 
parr in power this masterly personi- 
cation of these abstract qualities ; 
our limits alone forbid our extracting 
the fifteen or twenty stanzas of which 
it is composed. In the two following 
the poet speaks of Artegall’s proce- 
dure in the land of his sojourn, and 
his going away with his task unfinished: 


During which time that he did there 
remayne, 

His study was true iustice how to deale, 

And day and night employ’d his busy 
paine, 

How to reform that ragged common- 
weale: 

And that same yron man, which could 
reveale 

All hidden crimes, through all that 
realme he sent 

To search out those that us’d to rob 
and steale, 

Or did rebell ’gainst lawfull govern- 
ment ; 

On whom he did inflict most grievous 
punishment. 


Bat, ere he could reforme it thoroughly, 
He through occasion called was away 
To Faerie Court, that of necessity 

His course of iustice he was forced to stay, 
And Talus to revoke from the right 


way, 

Th which he was that realme for to 
redresse : 

But envie’s cloud still dimmeth virtue’s 
ray! 

So, having freed Irena from distresse, 

He tooke his leave of her,—there left in 
heavinesse. 
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Spenser accompanied Lord Grey, on 
that nobleman’s return to England, 
and arrived to benefit by a great poli- 
tical scheme, then devised for attach- 
ing Ireland more securely to the British 
crown. This was, what has been called 
the Plantation of Munster. On the 
attainture of the Earl of Desmond, his 
vast possessions were, by act of parlia- 
ment, vested in the queen and her 
heirs; and the project now set on foot 
was the partition of these forfeitures 
into manors and seigniories, to be given 
to English Protestants, who would at 
once colonize and garrison the country. 
The wisdom of this counsel is appa- 
rent, and after the lapse of two centu- 
ries and a half, its efficacy is still 
visible. Another woman is seated on 
England's throne, and if the hour of 
need should ever steal upon her gra- 
cious majesty, Vicrorta—which God 
avert !—she has no more stalwart de- 
fenders of her crown and dignity than 
the descendants of those very men her 
royal predecessor introduced. The 
conditions of the grants of land were 
very carefully drawn up, and as well 
from their political importance, as from 
our poet’s having come under their 
operation, we deem the following ab- 
stract interesting. We take it from 
Smith, the historian of Cork :— 


All forfeited lands to be divided into 
manors and seigniories, containing— 
12,000, 8,000, 6,000, and 4,000 acres 
each, according to a plot laid down. 
The undertakers to have an estate in 
fee-farm, yielding for each seigniory, of 
12,000, for the first three years, £33 6s. 
8d. sterling, viz., from 1590 to 1593, and 
from Michaelmas, 1593, £66 13s. 4d. 
sterling, and rateably for every inferior 
seigniory, yielding upon the death of the 
undertaker, the best beast as an heriot. 
To be discharged of all taxes whatso- 
ever, except subsidies levied by parlia- 
ment. Bogs, mountains, &c., not to 
be included, till improved, and then to 
pay one halfpenny for each English acre. 
Licence to the undertakers to transport 
all commodities, duty free, into England 
for five years, That none bé admitted 
to have more than 12,000 acres. No 
English planter to be permitted to con- 
vey to any mere Irish, The head of 
each plantation to be English, and the 
heirs female to marry none but of Eng- 
lish birth ; and none of the mere Irish 
to be maintained in any family there. 

Each freeholder, from thé year 1590, 
to furnish one horse and horséman, 
armed. Each principal undertaker for 
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12,000 acres, to supply three horsemen 
and six footmen, armed; and so rate- 
ably for the other seigniories ; and each 
copy-holder, one footman armed. That 
for seven years to come, they shall not 
be obliged to travel out of Munster, 
upon any service ; and after that time, 
no more than ten horsemen and twenty 
footmen out of one seigniory of 12,000 
acres, and so rateably; and such as 
serve out of Munster, to be paid by the 
queen. 

That the queen will protect and de- 
fend the said seigniories, at her own 
charge,* for seven years to come. All 
commodities brought from England for 
the use of the same seigniories, to be 
duty free, for seven years. 


As regarded the peopling of these 
large tracts, the following regulations 
were laid down :— 


For a seigniory, containing 12,000 
acres, the gentleman was to have for his 
own demesne 2,100 acres. Six farmers, 
400 acres each. Six freeholders, 100 
acres each; and lands to be appropri- 
ated for mean tenures (of 50, 25, 10 
acres) 1,500 acres; whereon thirty-six 
families, at least, must be established. 
The other seigniories of 8,000, 6,000, 
and 4,000 acres, were laid out in the 
same manner in proportion. Each un- 
dertaker was to people his seigniory in 
seven years. 


These articles received the royal 
signature on the 27th of June, 1586. 
Among the undertakers for land, we 
find the name of our poet set down for 
a grant of 3,028 acres in the northern 
part of Cork county. This was ob- 
tained for him from the queen through 
the interest of the Earl of Leicester, 
Lord Grey, and Sir Philip Sidney, his 
steadfast friends and patrons. There 
were associated with him the follow- 
ing :— 


Acres. 
42,000 
sq... 18,000 
Fane Beecher, Esq.......12,000 
Hugh Worth, Esq........12,000 


Sir Walter Raleigh 
Arthur Robbins, 
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* Arthur Hyde, Esq 
Sir Thomas Norris 
Sir Richard Beacon 
Sir Warham St. Leger... 
Hugh Cuff, Es 
Thomas Say, 
Sir Arthur Hyde 
Edmund Spenser, Esq... 


The child of the Muses last in the list, 
and put off with the least portion ! 

The tract of ground of which the 
Poet was thus made proprietor will 
be better understood, so far at least 
as its locality, by a reference to our 
little map than by any verbal descrip- 
tion. It was a wild and lonesome 
banishment at best for one, who had 
lived much in courts, and in compa- 
nionship with the rich and high-born. 
Mountains on all sides shut in the 
retreat, and in the midst of the long 
and level plain between them stood a 
strong fortalice of the Earl of Des- 
mond, which was to be the poet's resi- 
dence, Kilcolman castle.t Hard by the 
castle was a small lake, and a mile or 
two distant on either side a river de- 
scended from the hills. In position 
likewise it was insecure, forming as it 
did the frontier of the English line of 
defence in the south; and the conti- 
guous hills affording lurking places for 
the Irish kerns, whence they poured 
down in multitudes to plunder. In 
the insurrectionary warfare that shortly 
succeeded, these mountain passes be- 
came the scene of many a skirmish; 
and the first object of the commander 
of the English forces, when he heard 
of any partial outbreak, was to send 
off a detachment of light armed troops 
to occupy them in the name of the 
queen. 

Notwithstanding the loneliness and 
perilous locality of the royal grant, 
Spenser seems to have hailed with 
delight the boon which conferred on 
him independence for the first time, 
How wearisome the life of a suitor to 
the heart that is proud from the con- 


* Smith adds here the pithy note:—‘‘ This article was not performed.” We 
shall see in the sequel how heavily this want of faith was visited on Edmund 


Spenser. 


¢ Renny on the Blackwater, about a mile from the Mulla’s junction with that 
river, is considered by many as another of Spenser's houses ; and there is near.it 4 


tall cliff overhanging the river, which goes by the poet’s name, and an 


aged tree, 


under which he is rr to. have written = Mra = son + Spenser's, who mar- 
ried Miss Nagle, of Monanimy, certainly occupi enny; but we are ineli to 
disbelieve thi Fumout that the poet himself lived there. 9 inelines 
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sciousness of its own superiority; yet 
all humble in its pride even from its 
knowledge of man’s littleness and 
weakness. And then how mournful 
that these intellectual treasures should 
be scorned, as they so often are, and 
trampled on, merely because their 
owner is lacking in this world’s mam- 
mon! None felt the misery of a 
dependency-state more keenly than 
Edmund Spenser, and no other has de- 
scribed it in such speaking language : 


Most miserable man, whom wicked fate 
Hath brought to court, to sue for had 


That few have found, and mannie one 
hath mist! 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not 
tride, 

What hell it is, in suing long to bide : 

Tolose good dayes, that might be better 
spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive discon- 
tent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to- 
morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and 
sorrow ; 

To have thy prince’s grace, yet want 
her peeres’; 

To have thy asking, yet waite mannie 
yeeres ; 

To fret thy soule with crosses and with 
cares ; 

To eate thy heart through comfortlesse 
dispaires ; 

To fawne, to crowche, to waite, to ride, 
to ronne, 

To —_. to give, to want, to be un- 

ne: 


on 
Unhappie wight, borne to disastrous 


end, 
That doth his life in so long tendance 
spend ! 


This servitude was now concluded, 
and the poet was to return to the land 
of his former sojourn, a free and com- 
poatively rich man. He appears 

ides to have formed a partiality for 
Ireland; he speaks of it sometimes 
as a “goodly” land, and in his prose 
treatise describes it as “a most beauti- 
ful and sweet country as any under 
heaven.” Accordingly every draw- 
back was overlooked: Hope led him 
forward with eager glance, and bade 
him look down the vista of bright 
years to come—the sunshine of which 
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should atone for the darkness and 
gloom of his life’s morning. His 
poetry, which had been previously of 
a pastoral cast, became now imbued 
with the wildness of the sylvan soli- 
tudes around him: wood-nymphs and 
fauns were inhabitants he could sum- 
mon up at will, and with them the 
hill-tops about him were peopled. 
Such names of places and things, as 
his musical ear pronounced inharmo- 
nious, were exchanged for others which 
quaint fancy suggested, and which read 
more sweetly in his tender verse. He 
sang sweet strains of the bridal or 
separation of his rivers; told how 
their stern sires, the mountains, oft- 
times forced their unwilling inclina- 
tions and brought about a union which 
the water nymph detested; and how 
sometimes she, in her faithful attach- 
ment to the one she loved, effected her 
end by a circuitous course, or even 
sought beneath the earth’s surface the 
waters dear to her bosom. Before 
imagination so vivid the iron desolate- 
ness of Kilcolman vanished; and in 
its stead a faery world arose to gladden 
the eyes of the dreamer with its 
* bowers of blisse,” and enchanted 
palaces, and magnificence more gor- 
geous than the luxuries of Ind. 

The Ballyhowra hills, which formed 
the northern boundary of the poet’s re- 
treat, appeared in this new world under 
the feigned title of the Mountains of 
Mole; while the highest of them, 
which like Parnassus has a double 
summit, was dignified by the name of 
“Father.” Sometimes Spenser seems 
to have extended the name of Mole 
to the entire range of hills which run 
along the northern and eastern limits 
of the county of Cork, and divide it 
from Limerick and Tipperary. In 
one place he speaks of a river rising 
from the Mole, and thence styled by 
him Molanna; which undoubtedly takes 
its origin from the Tipperary hills. 
The plain in which his castle stood 
was re-baptised in Helicon, by the 
name of Armulla Dale. Of his, two 
streamlets, one was suffered, for a 
special purpose, to retain its original 
name of Bregoge, i. ¢. false or de- 
ceitful— 


hight, 
So hight because of tis deat traine.e 


* Possibly this stream was so called by the Irish, because of its running dry in 
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And the other, the Awbeg,was specially 
appropriated to himself by the name 
of Mulla. In a verse of the Faerie 
Queene, which we have over and over 

in repeated, until it now haunts us 
Tike the “sough o’ an auld sang,” he 
fondly speaks of his river :— 


And Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom taught to 
weepe. 


But let us give the whole passage. 
Take once more his works in hand, 
my reader; the book lies open where 
you were reading last to me about 
Artegall and his returnto Faery Court. 
You must now go back to the eleventh 
canto of the fourth book: ah, you 
have it—it opens readily there, I war- 
rant you! That eleventh canto con- 
tains the marriage festival of Thamesis 
and Medua, or, if it please you better, 
the Thames and Medway rivers. The 
pleasant floods of all England were 
summoned to the bridal; and the 
nymphs that dwell in the sea-king’s 
hall, a thousand fathoms deeper than 
plummet ever sounded, the fair Nereids, 
were not forgotten. And Erin, dear 
Erin, sent she not her children to the 
glad meeting? Of course she did; 
not one was left at home that was 
worthy the invitation :— 


Ne thence the Irish rivers absent were; 
Sith no less famous than the rest they 


bee, 

And ioyne in neighbourhood of kingdom 
nere, 

Why should they not likewise in love 


agree, 
And ioy likewise this solemne day to see? 
They saw it all, and present were in 


place ; 

Though I them all, according their de- 
gree, 

Cannot recount, nor tell their hidden 


race, 
read the salvage countries through 
which they pace. 


There was the Liffy rolling downe the 


ea; 
The sandy Slane; the stony Aubrion ; 
The spacious Shenan spreading like a 


sea ; 
The pleasant Boyne; the fishy fruitful 
ann ; 





summer, its source as 


Syift Awniduff, which of the English 
man 

Is cal’de Blacke-water; and the Liffar 
deep ; 

Sad Trowis, that once his people over- 
ran; 

Strong Allo, tombling from Slewlogher 


steer ; 
And Mulla mine, whose waves I whilom 
taught to weepe. 


Then came, hand in hand, three 
nearly-allied nymphs, most fair to look 
upon, with a likeness that beseemeth 
so close a kindred, yet with something 
of a beauty peculiar to each. All 
who have ever seen them will be glad 
to meet again the Three Sisters :— 


The first, the gentle Shure that making 
way 
By sweet Clonmell, adornes rich Water- 


ford ; 

The next, the stubborn Newre whose 
waters gray 

By faire Kilkenny and Rosseponte boord; 

The third, the goodly Barrow which doth 
hoord 

Great heaps of salmons in her deepe 


bosome ; 

All which, long sundered, doe at last 
accord 

To ioyne in one, ere to the sea they 


come ; 
So flowing all from one, all one at last 
become. 


And for the last of the goodlye com- 
panie :-— 


There also was the wideembayed Mayre; 

The pleasant Bandon crown’d with 
many a wood ; 

The eng Lee that, like an inland 

‘ayre, 

Encloseth Corke with his divided flood ; 

And hateful Oure late stained with 
English blood ; 

With many more whose names no tongue 
can tell. 

All which that day in order seemly good 

Did on the Thames attend, and waited 


well 
To doe their dueful service, as to them 
befell. 


Most of the descriptions here given 
would answer for the present day. 
The Shannon still spreads itself like 


no doubt an intermittent spring. Itis curious to compare 
e prophet Jeremiah (xv. 18); where an emblem of decep- 


with this a ae in t 
tion is found in the same occurrence—“ Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, 


and as waters that fail?” 
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an inland sea ;* the Allo will be seen 
in our map “tombling” from the 
heights of Slievelogher, where also 
appear the Awniduff and Mulla in 

eir proper places. The wide em- 
bayed Mayre or Kenmare river, is the 
western boundary of the county of 
Cork. The Bandon has its woods yet 
unharmed, as every one knows who 
has visited the demesne of Castle 
Bernard; and the Beautiful City is 
still embraced by the loying arms of 
the Lee. Now let us have the pleasant 
tale of the Bregoge’s love for the 
« shiny” Mulla—a song which Spenser 
tells us was listened to by Raleigh, 
during his yisit to Kilcolman in 1589. 
Read on now from the poem of Colin 
Clout :— 


Of my river Bregog’s love I soong, 
Which to the shiny Mulla he did beare, 
And yet doth beare, ‘and ever will, so 


long ; 
As water doth within his bankes appeare. 


Old father Mole (Mole hight that moun- 
tain gray 

That walls the northside of Armulla 
dale) ; 

He had a daughter fresh as floure of 


May, 

Which gave that name unto that plea- 
sant vale ; 

Mulla, the daughter of old Mole, so hight 

The nimph, which of that water. course 
has charge, 

That, springing out of Mole, doth run 
downe right 

To Buttevant, where, spreading forth 
at large, 

It giveth name unto that ancient citie, 

Which Kilnemullah cleped is of old; 

Whose ragged ruines breed great ruth 
and pitie 

To a, which it from far beheld. 

Full faine she loved, and was beloy'd full 
faine 
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Of her one brother river, Bregeg 
hight, ; 

So hight because of this deceitful 
traine, , 

Which he with Mulla wrought to win 
delight. 

But her old sire more carefull of her 
good, 

And meaning her much better to pre- 
ferre, ; 

Did think to match her with the neigh- 
bour flood, 

Which Allo bright, Broad-water calle 
farre ; 

And wrought so well with bis continuale 


paine, 

That he that river for his daughter 
wonne ; 

The doure agreed, the day assigned 
plaine, 

The place appointed where it should be 
oone. 

a the nymph her former liking 


For love will not be drawne, but must 
be ledde ; 

And Bregog did so well her fancie weld, 

That her good will he got her first to 
wedde, 

But for her father, sitting still on hie, 

Did warily still watch which way she 


went, 
And eke from far observed, with jealous 


eie, 

Whice way his course the warie Bregog 
ent ; 

Him to deceive, for all his watchfull 


ward, 

The wily lover did devise this slight : 

First into many parts his streame he 
shar’d, 

That, whilst the one was watcht, the 
other might 

Passe ne eto meete her by the way ; 

And then, besides, those little streames 
so broken 

He underground so closely did convaye, 

That of their passage doth appear no 
token, 

Till they into the Mulla’s water slide. 


- So secretly did he his love enioy ; 


* Elsewhere Spenser borrows an image for the wavering tide of battle, from the 
contest between the sea and river waters of the Shannon :— 


Like as the tide, that comes from th’ ocean mayne, 
Flowes up the Shenan with contrarie forse, 
And, overruling him in his owne rayne, 
Drives backe the current of: his kindly course, 
And makes it seeme to have some other source ; 
But when the floud is spent, then backe againe 
His borrowed waters forst to re-disburse, 
He sends the sea his owne with double gaine, 
And tribute eké withall; as to his soveraine ; 
Thus did the battell varie—— 
Faerie Queene, book iv. canto iii. 
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Yet not so secret, but it was descride, 

And told her father by a shepherd’s boy, 

Who, wondrous wroth, for that so foule 
despight, 

In great revenge did rolle down from his 

i 

Huge mightie stones, the which encum- 
ber might 

His passage, and his water courses spill. 

So of a river, which he was of old, 

He none was made, but scattered all to 
nought ; 

And lost among those rocks into him 
rold, 

Did lose his name: so deare his love he 
bought. 


The rivers here mentioned flowed 
past Spenser’s castle—the Bregog on 
the east, at the distance of a mile, the 
Mulla on the west, about two miles. 
Both rise, as the poet sings, in the 
Mole mountain; they spring from 
wells in glens about a mile and a half 
asunder, on opposite sides of Corring- 
las, the highest mountain in the range. 
The Bregog proceeds in a winding 
course to the south-west, and falls into 
the Mulla a mile above the town of 
Doneraile: it is a very inconsiderable 
stream, forcing itself with difficulty 
among the rocks with which its chan- 
nel is encumbered; and like many 
mountain rivulets, is dry during the 
summer heats. When we saw it in 
the course of the present year its bed 
was a mass of dusty sand. 

The Mulla rises on the remote side 
of the hill from the Castle of Kilcol- 
man ; but has a more northerly head 
in Annagh bog (five miles from Anster’s 
birthplace, Charleville)—which per- 
haps in strictness should be deemed its 
source. Spenser, in the foregoing 
passage, describes it as “ springing out 
of Mole.” It proceeds to Buttevant, 
and receives a branch a little above 
that town at Ardskeagh; it thence winds 
away towards Kilcolman, and meets 
the Bregog near Doneraile. Direct- 
ing its course thence, it turns to the 
south, and flows through a deep ro- 
mantic glen to Castletown Roche, after 
which it enters the Blackwater at 
Bridgetown Abbey. It is now called 
the Awbeg ; in contradistinction from 
the Awmore, or Avonmore, one of 
the names of the Blackwater. 

In his noblest nuptial hymn—the 
noblest save one, and that one sung by 
inspired lips—the poet again refers to 
his favourite stream, and calls on it 
to do honour to his bride. - Let us read 
Vou. XXIL—No. 131. 





you the passage in “ Epithalamion :” 
it ig not very long; the “ rushy Jake” 
is that close to Kilcolman Castle :— 


Ye nymphes of Mulla, which with care- 
ful hoes 

The silver scaly trouts do tend full well, 

And greedy pikes which use therein to 
feed ; 

(Those trouts and pikes all others doe 
excell ;) 

And ye likewise which keepe the rushy 
lake, 

Where none doo fishes take; 

Bynd up the locks the which hang scat- 
tered light, 

And in his waters, which your mirror 
make, 

Behold your faces as the christa!l bright, 

That when you come whereas my love 
doth lie, 

No blemish she may spie, 

And eke, ye light-foot mayds, which 
keepe the dore, 

That on the hoary mountayne use to 
towre ; 

And the wylde wolves, which seek them 
to devoure, 

With your steele darts doe chase from 
coming neer ; 

Be also present here, 

To helpe to decke her, and to helpe to 
sing, 

That ali the woods may answer, and 
your eccho ring. 


Be not wearied, good friend, with 
our Songs of the Streams ; for we have 
not yet done with thee, or with them, 
or with Spenser. Fairest sight in 
creation. are these rivers, whether 
small in their childhood, and found 
far among the mountains ; or in rich 
manhood, sweeping through the open 
plains ; or joining the ocean at last in 
slow and exhausted old age—lovely 
are they at all times! And of the 
hymn of thanksgiving, which nature 
sends forth from her many-toned voice 
mounting up to her Creator's throne, 
the aoe is borne by the rivers. 
The songs of the birds may be sweet 
and powerful, but they are also broken 
and perishing ; taken up of asudden, and 
passing away and leaving behind them 
no trace of their being; but the an- 
them notes of the streams are ever- 
lasting. They were listened to six 
thousand years ago by the world’s grey 
fathers ; and on—on—on—ever since 
has that voice of praise been continually 
murmuring. The former are types of 
the adoration of man; but the latter 
image forth the choral strains of 
heaven. 

20 
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And poets have ali soved the rivers! 
Need we mention to you the banks of 
the Doon, or the braes of Yarrow, or 
the lonely retirements of the Duddon? 
And here are the streams by which 
Edmund Spenser walked in his glory, 
dreaming bright dreams of hope and 
blessing, and murmuring as he walked 
their margin a music sweeter than 
their own. Turn we once more to- 
gether to the Faerie Queene ; let these 

Worapay' iseay Tayas 
be once more sought out, and we shall 
bid them adieu, and for ever. 

If you will kindly glance over our 
little map, you will perceive that the 
Mulla has a neighbouring stream, to 
the east, the Funcheon, and that in 
one point it makes a considerable ap- 

roach towards it. Now trace the 

uncheon towards its source, and you 
will discover that it is thereabouts 
joined by a little brook, the Brack- 
bawn (or, as Spenser calls it, the Mo- 
lanna), which issues from what we 
have denominated Arlo Hill. About 
these we have now to tell you. Though 
our poet only himself published six 
books of the Faerie Queene, he left 
behind him two cantos of “* Mutabilitie,” 
which appear to be portions of a 
seventh, and in them introduced some- 
thing more of the scenery of his Irish 
residence ; and there is a beautiful 
allegory in the first of these two can- 
tos, so beautiful as to make us feel 
more heavily still the loss of its con- 
clusion. The great Jove having ef- 
fected his conquest of heaven, and 
hurled thence his aged sire, Chronos, 
finds notwithstanding one goddess to 
resist his claims—the_Titaness, Muta- 
bility. She pleads so strongly before 
him, and makes so solemn an appeal to 
Nature against the claims of certain to 
admission in the heavenly councils, 
that a convocation of all the gods is 
summoned upon Arlo Hill. At which 
convocation all who cannot controvert 
the impeachments of the Titaness, are 
to be for ever degraded :— 


Eftsoones the time and place appointed 


were, 
Where all, both heavenly powers and 
earthly wights, 


Before great 
appeare, 

For triall of their titles and best rightes ; 

That was, to meet, upon the highest 
hights 


ature’s presence should 
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Of Arlo Hill (who knows not Arlo Hill?) 
That is the highest head, in all men’s 


sights, 
Of my old father Mole, whose shepherd's 
uill 
Renowned, hath with hymnes fit for a 
rural] skill. 


Arlo Hill is now hight Galtee More ; 
it is the loftiest of the eastern range 
of hills which Spenser called Mole, as 
Corringlas is of the western. We 
have the name preserved to us in one 
of its well-wooded defiles, the glen of 
Aharlow, through which a stream of 
the same name flows ; the poet in his 
View of the State of Ireland speaks of 
Arlo as a place which needed a garri- 
son, and we fear the taint of suspicion 
has not yet been removed from it— 
the glen is in our day a secure retreat 
for the “ boys of Tipperary.” 

But to this hill they all came, and 
certes Mutability made out a right 
good case for herself, showing that 
much was hers which Jove claimed 
for his own. She adduced the earth 
and her tenants, man in the first place, 
and after him the inferior creation; 
then the clouds and air, the ocean, 
the rivers, lakes, and seas. She bade 
the seasons pass in procession before 
the judge, and then the twelve months 
of the year; after these came the 
beautiful Hours, the gladsome Day, 
and dark deep-browed Night. And 
lastly Life and Death—Life, the young 
lusty one, and Death, the grim sha- 
dow came, closing the pageant, and 
proclaiming that all things alike were 
subjected to Mutability. | Notwith- 
standing, judgment was given against 
her; for Dame Nature, the _presi- 
dent, proved that these alterations are 
in themselves only transitory—that re- 
novation soon succeeding declares a 
force superior to Mutability—and that 
so far as the Immortals were concerned, 
her power was vain, since the very 
nature of their being exempted them 
from her jurisdiction. Thus was Jove 
confirmed in his seat. 

But you will say, we have forgotten 
our rivers, By no means; we are 
proceeding to them surely, though 
perhaps circuitously. This hill of 
Arlo was once a favourite haunt of 
the goddess Diana, and in the waters 
of that little stream, Molanna, she full 
often refreshed herself, when wearied 
with the chase. Why those pleasant 
streams are deserted, the following 
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legend will abundantly declare ; let us 
begin at the beginning :— 


Whylome when Ireland flourished in 
fame 

Of wealth and goodnesse, far above the 
rest 

Of all that beare the British Islands’ 
name, 

The gods then used, for pleasure and 
for rest, 

Oft to resort thereto, when seem’d them 
best : 

But none of all therein more pleasure 
found 

Than Cynthia, that is soveraine queene 
profest 

Of woods and forests, which therein 
abound, 

Sprinkled with wholsom waters more 
than most on ground. 


But mongst them all, as fittest for her 
game, 

(Either for chase of beasts with hound 
or bowe, 

Or for to shroude in shade from Phebus’ 
flame, 

Or bathe in fountains that do sweetly 
flowe 

Or from high hilles, or from the dales 
belowe, ) 

She chose this Arlo; where she did re- 
sort 

With all her nymphes enranged on a 
rowe, 

With whom the woody gods did oft 
consort ; 

For with the nymphes the satyres love 
to play and sport: 


Amongst the which there was a nymph 
that hight 

Molanna: daughter of old Father Mole, 

And sister unto Mulla faire and bright : 

Unto a bed false Bregog whilome 
stole 

That Shepheard Colin dearly did condole, 

And made her lucklesse loves well 
knowne to be: . 

But this Molanna, were she not so 
shole, 

Were no lesse faire and beautifull than 
shee ; 

Yet, as she is, a fairer flood may no 
man see. 


For first she springs out of two marble 
rocks, 

Un which a grove of oaks high-mount- 
ed growes, 

That asa girland seemes to deck the 
locks 

Of some faire bride, brought forth with 
pompous showes 

Out of her boure, that many flowers 
strowes ; 
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So through the flowrydeles she tum- 
« bling downe, 

Through many woods and shady coverts 
flowes, 

That on each side her silver channell 
crowne, 

Till to the plaine she come, whose val- 
leyes she doth drowne. 


In her sweet streams Diana uséd oft, 

After her sweatie chase and toilsome 
To a herselfe; and after, on the 
And on y grasse her dainty limbes to 
In ae shade, where none bebold her 
For po she hated sight of living 


eye: 

Foolish god Faunus, though full many 
a da 

He saw her clad, yet longéd foolish! 

To see her naked mongst her nymphes 
in privity. 


No way he found to compasse his de- 
sire, 

But to corrupt Molanna, this her maid, 

Her to discover for some secret hire ; 

So her with flattering words he first 
assaid ; 

And, after pleasing gifts for her pur- 
vaid, 

Queene-apples, and red cherries from 
the tree, 

With which he her allured and betraied 

To tell what time he might her lady 
see 

When she herself did bathe, that he 
might secret bee. 


Thereto hee promist, if she would him 
pleasure 

With this small boone, to quit her with 
a better ; 

To weet, that whereas shee had out of 
measure 

Long loved the Fanchin, who by nought 
did set her, 

7 he would undertake for this to get 

er 

To be his love, and of him liked well: 

Besides all which, he yow'd to be her 
debter 

For many more good turnes then he 
would tell ; 

The least of which this little pleasure 
should excell. 


The simple mayd did yield to him 
anone, 

And eft him placed where he close 
might view 

That never any saw, save only one, 

Who, for his hire to so foole-hardy dew, 

Wend his hounds devour’d in hunter's 

ew. 
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Then, as her manner was on sunny 
day, 

Diana, with her nymphes about her, 
drew 

To this sweet spring; where, doffing 
her array, 

She bath’d her lovely limbs, for Jove a 
likely pray. 


And as with Actzon, so now the god- 
dess detected the lurking beholder. 
Abashed and enraged, she starts from 
the guilty brook in company with her 
maidens, and the foolish Fawn is cap- 
tured. What sufficient punishment 
ean be devised for such prying wick- 
edness? They mock and scorn him, 
pluck him by the nose and tail, and 
pull his goat's beard; while the guilty 
culprit can only hang down his head 
and wear the image of a mome. At 
last some propose to clothe him in the 
skin of a stag, and, giving him a small 
life-chance, hunt him with their 
hounds; but Diana has resolved not 
only to wreak her vengeance on him 
but on whomsoever aided him in his 


guilt. Poor Nymph Molanna is dis- 
covered :— 


But Cynthia’s selfe, more angry than 
the rest, 

Thought not enough to punish him in 
sport, 

And of her shame to make a gamesome 
iest : 

But gan examine him in straighter sort, 

Which of her nymphes, or other close 
consort, 

Him thither brought, and her to him 
betraid. 

He, much afeard, to her confessed short 

That "twas Molanna which her so be- 
wraid. 

Then all at once their hands upon Mo- 
lanna laid. 


But him (according as they had de- 
creed 

With a deeres-skin they covered, and 
then chast 

With all their hounds that after him 
did speed ; 

But he, more speedy, from them fled 
more fast 


Than any deere; so sore him dread 


aghast. 
They after follow’d all with shrill out- 


cry, 

Shouting as they the heavens would 
‘have brast ; 

That all the woods and dales, where he 
did flie, 

Did ring againe, and loud re-echo to 
the skie. 
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So they him follow'd till they weary 
were ; 

When, back returning to Molann’ 
againe, 

They, by commandment of Diana, 
there 

Her whelm’d with stones. 
for her paine, 

Of her beloved Fanchin did obtaine, 

That her he would receive unto his bed, 

So now her waves passe through a 
pleasant plaine, 

Till with the Fanchin she herselfe doo 
wed, 

And, both combined, themselves in one 
faire river spread. 


Yet Faunus, 


Nath'lesse Diana, full of indignation, 

Thenceforth abandon’d her delicious 
brooke ; 

In whose sweet streame, before that 
bad occasion, 


So much delight to bathe her limbs she 
tooke; 


Ne onely her, but also quite forsooke 

All those faire forrests about Arlo hid ; 

And all that mountaine, which doth 
overlooke 

The nee champian that may else be 
rid; 

And the faire Shure, in which are thou- 
sand salmon hid. 


Them all, and all that she so deare did 


way, 

Thenceforth she left; and parting from 
the place, 

ees an heavy haplesse curse did 
ay; 

To weet, that wolves, where she was 
wont to space, 

Shou'd harbour’d be, and all those 
woods deface, 

And thieves should rob and spoile that 
coast around. 

Since which, those woods, and all that 
goodly chase 


Doth to this day with wolves and 
thieves abound ; 

Which too, too true that land's indwel- 
lers since have found, 


And Cynthia’s curse yet cleaves to 
Tipperary ; and among all the shires 
of Ireland it holds a detested pre- 
eminence in crime, for Arlo Hill is 
daily trodden by the human wolf—the 
intended or actual assassin. 

But we must now return to the 
personal history of our gentle poct, 
which we have too long postponed in 
our lingering over his sweet strains. 
Spenser had scarcely established him- 
self in his new abode when he lost 
one of the kind friends through whom 
it had been procured for him. The 
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nt of Kilcolman was made in the 

iter end of June, 1586; in the Oc- 
tober following, Sir Philip Sidney, 
that “flowre of chivalrie,” received 
his death-wound before Zutphen, in 
Guelderland. This accomplished 
scholar, who was a congenial com- 
— of the poet’s, as well as a 
ind patron, was deeply mourned 
for by him; and “ Astrophel, a 
pastorall elegie,” the germ of Mil- 
ton's Lycidas, gives utterance to deep 
and well-founded grief for Sidney's 
loss. Three or four other laments 
followed ; and some critics have even 
ascribed the discontinuance of the 
Faerie Queene to this sad origin—an 
explanation, in our judgment, more 
fanciful than warranted by fact, for 
now it was that the poct's mind was 
seriously occupied in the composition 
of this his greatest work. 

Nearly three years glided over, un- 
marked by aught of moment; but 
they did not pass in vain for Edmund 
Spenser. Many of his best minor 
poems were at this time written ; and 
the Faerie Queene, begun long before 
in England, but laid aside, was com- 
pleted as far as the end of the third 
book. In the summer of 1589, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had just re- 
turned from a voyage to Portugal, 
visited the poet at Kilcolman. ‘This 
meeting has been mentioned by Spen- 
ser, in a well-known passage in the 
poem of Colin Clout, which is need- 
less to quote. ‘Thomas Campbell's 
remarks on this interview, though 
somewhat flowery, are worth tran- 
scribing :— 


“Spenser has commemorated this 
interview, and the inspiring influence 
of Raleigh’s praise, under the figurative 
description of two shepherds tuning 
their pipes beneath the alders of the 
Mulla; a fiction with which the mind, 
perhaps, will be much less satisfied 
than by recalling the scene as it really 
existed. When we conceive Spenser 
reciting his compositions to Raleigh, in 
@ scene so beautifully appropriate, the 
mind casts a pleasing retrospect over 
that influence which the enterprise of 
the discoverer of Virginia, and the ge- 
nius of the author of the Faerie Queene 
have respectively produced on the for- 
tune and language of England. The 
fancy might be pardoned for a momen- 
tary superstition, that the genius of the 
country hovered, unseen, over their 
meeting, casting his first look of regard 
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on the poet that was destined to inspire 
hen future Milton, and the other on the 
maritime hero, who paved the way for 
the colonizing distant regions of the 
earth, where the language of England 
was to be spoken, and the poetry of 
Spenser to be admired.” 


The result of this visit was the re- 
turn of our poet to England, in 
Raleigh’s company; and soon after 
the first three books of the Faerie 
Queene were published, with a dedi- 
cation to the sovereign, and an expla- 
natory introduction, addressed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. We have every 
reason to believe that the work was 
warmly welcomed. In fact, apart 
from its poetica] merit, it was skilfully 
constructed to suit the spirit of the 
age. Under the thin veil of allegory 
the noblest personages of the court 
were described; and the great Glo- 
riana herself was shadowed forth as 
only a type of the Queen of England, 
If Elizabeth’s was the age of adu- 
lation, few could flatter so skilfully as 
Edmund Spenser; and in the very 
honour he sought, there was the deli- 
cate consciousness that he deemed his 
offering not unworthy of acceptance. 
How can we else than admire. his pre- 
sentation of the poem to the queen, so 
free is it from all servility and mean- 
ness ; and yet the appreciation of the 
honour expected is fully expressed in 
it, for he desired his “ labours to live 
with the eternitie of her fame!” 

A pension of fifty pounds a year 
was conferred on the fortunate poet 
from the royal bounty; and his book- 
seller now found his name so high as 
to think it a prudent speculation to 
collect in a volume his miscellaneous 
poetry. But Spenser had to quit all 
this applause, and return to his lonely 
castle—soon, however, to be lonely no 
longer, as he now fell in love, and 
after a three years’ wooing of a proud 
beauty was happily married to her on 
the eleventh of June, 1594. In the 
following “ Colin Clout’s come 

ome again” appeared—a poem in 
which, resuming a name he had for- 
merly employed in the “ Shepherd's 
Calendar,” he describes what he had 
witnessed in the court of Elizabeth, 
and his own journey back to Kilcol- 
man; in this also, as we have men- 
tioned before, Raleigh’s visit to him 
was recorded, and to that gallant 
knight the poem was inscribed. 
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About the same time he “published 
a collection of sonnets, which he 
styled “ Amoretti,” referring to his 
courtship; and which serve to mark a 
new era in his compositions. He now 
takes the ground of an amatory poet, 
and even here occupies the highest 
place. he passion of Spenser is 
deep, and sometimes even voluptuous ; 
but it is, notwithstanding, always re- 
fined and lofty. His love is human, 
yet never of the earth, earthy. You 
read in it the pride of possession, 
which says of the dear one, “my love, 
my dove, my undefiled!” and never 
intrude therein low thoughts, low 
images, or low desires. The imagi- 
nation of the poet is holy, and hallows 
his human feelings ; no where is pro- 
founder passion delineated, but it is 
passion unassoiled and untainted, upon 
which the very eye of the noonday 
sun may not be ashamed to rest. 
Some men cannot read the Song of 
Solomon, and such will turn away 
from the marriage-hymn of Spenser 
(for a hymn it is in the loftier sense 
of the word;) but those who confess 
themselves 


Not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food, 


will peruse both the one and the other, 
and take to themselves no wickedness 
from either. And we are very sure 
Spenser had that book of Canticles 
wide-spread before him as he wrote ; 
since the coincidence in thought, and 
frequently in words, abundantly war- 
rants the assumption. 

In old days, long ago, in his youth, 
Spenser had loved, and loved ten- 
derly. His vows were slighted, for 
he was then poor and nameless ; and 
some village coquette, whom he calls 
Rosalind, cast from her the precious 
love of the writer of the Faerie 
Queene. We have Spenser now a 
married man, and are glad to know 
he found in his Elizabeth abundant 
recompense for the loss of Rose 
Lynde—as Todd makes out the name. 
The poet seems never tired of de- 
elaring the fulness of his joy; his 
pictures are of almost more than 
earthly blessedness; the solitude of 
his old castle walls was now lighted 
up by the smiles of a lovely woman, 
and soon children crept round his 
knees, and the cup of his happiness 
was filled to overflowing. 
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He visited London once more, in 
1596, to superintend the publication 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
of the Faerie Queene, which he had 
now completed. At this time, also, 
he presented to the queen the MS. of 
his prose work on Ireland; a work, 
which, whatever its faults, is a re- 
markable production—remarkable for 
the carefulness of its compilation, its 
knowledge of the country, and a va- 
riety of valuable suggestions respect- 
ing the government of the country by 
the English. He returned to Kilcol- 
man with many tokens of the queen’s 
favour ; amongst which was his ap- 
pointment to the shrievalty of Cork 
for the year 1597. The rebellion of 
Tyrone and the sugan Earl of Des- 
mond broke out in the month of 
October ; and one of the first places 
that fell into the hands of the insur- 
gents was the Castle of Kilcolman ; 
Spenser and his wife escaped with 
their lives, but his youngest babe 
(Ben Jonson says “newborn”) and 
all his property perished in the burn- 
ing castle. They reached London in 
safety; and on the 16th of January, 
1598, in King-street, Westminster, in 
a humble lodging-house died the poet 
of the Faerie Queene. 

Kilcolman Castle is now a ruin, and 
a fast-perishing one. There are no 
signs about it that any of the things 
we have been telling once occurred 
within its walls: the very traces of 
the fire have been washed out by the 
elements, and the memorials of the 
poet's ruin have passed away along 
with the tokens of his joy. But 
Mulla flows past it, even as it did 
then; and the everlasting hills still 
keep their watch over the stern old 
building. When we saw it last, we 
took a sweet pleasure in climbing up 
the slippery stairway of stone, which 
is yet perfect, and thinking that Ra- 
leigh and Spenser often went it up 
and down together. And there was 
a deep-recessed window, with a stone 
seat on either side, and a view 
from it of a far-spreading tract of 
champaign country; and we pictured 
for ourselves the poet (as old Aubrey 
in his Zives has written him), a little 
man, wearing short hair, with laced 
shirt collar and cuffs, seated on one of 
those chairs, and opposite him his 
Elizabeth, with those fayre golden 
tresses he so much loved; It was a 
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lovely evening in the autumn of the 
year, and the sun was now westering 
his course towards the remote hills ; 
and that young couple sat there, 
watching with unspeaking rapture the 
magnificent Sun’s going down. And 
the declining rays glistened on the 
surface of a small calm lake near 
them, and further off were multiplied 
in the waters of a winding river, 
which sparkled in them like burnished 
steel or silver. Then, like a thick 
black curtain, darkness was slowly 
drawn over their prospect ; and after 
a little while we heard the tones of 
the evening hymn, and a low calm 
voice pleaded humbly in prayer; and 
soon after all sounds ceased, and the 
inmates of the castle were hushed in 
repose. Then succeeded an hour or 
two of stillness, and after that was 
borne to us on the night wind the 
tramp of a thousand feet ; and louder 
they grew and yet louder, and they 
drew near that lonely building. And 
rude knocking was heard at its gate ; 
and the passage was forced in; and 
lights flared up on all sides; and there 
were shrieks, and groans, and com- 
mingling cries of men engaged in 
deepest battle. And savage numbers 
prevailed, and the supplication for 
mercy was met by the sweep of the 
aeeutowerds or the thrust of the 
skein, or the low short laugh of deri- 
sion. And the tumult grew lesser, and 


the cries died away, and then all was 
hushed in the silence of death. 

Then we had a vision of a rough 
and stormy ocean, and a struggling 
bark was wildly contending on it with 
the mad tempest; and there were 
terrified fugitives crouching low on 
her deck, and looking with eager eyes 
towards a blue low-lying shore they 
were with difficulty approaching. And 
then the scene changed to a plainly- 
furnished room in an inferior street, 
and the wanderers were there and 
knew of their safety; but the strong 
man’s cheek was flushed with diseases 
and fever was feeding on his strength, 
and his head was sick, and his heart 
was broken. 

And then in a gorgeous aisle of an 
ancient minster we saw a crowd to 
assemble, and a grave was dug, and a 
long procession issued from a low- 
arched door near at hand, and pro- 
eeeded towards the grave. And the 
nobles of the land were there; and 
poets read their eulogies of the de- 
ceased, and cast the verses and the 
pens that indited them into the pits 
And then there was the rumbling of 
earth upon the coffin-lid—and the hol- 
low thumping of the sexton’s spade— 
and suppressed sobs and tears—and 
the dying away of departing foot- 
steps. Dust and ashes! ands—_our 
dream was ended. 
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A LEAF FROM THE BERLIN CHRONICLES, 


“In this yeere walked alsoe ye divel publicklye upon ye streets of Berlin, went toe funeralls, and bore 
himselfe sorrowfullye, &c."—Hartitit Micaocuronicon BEROLINENSE. 


* The prince of darkness is a gentleman.” —SuaksPEAane. 


In the year one thousand five hundred 
and -fifty-one, used to appear in the 
streets of Berlin, chiefly in the dusk 
of the evening and at night, a man of 
a comely presence, and genteel to look 
upon. He wore a fair doublet with a 
border of sable, wide trunk-breeches, 
and slashed shoes, and, for head-gear, 
a certain -full-padded barret-cap of 
satin, witha red feather. His manners 
were engaging and of great propriety ; 
he had courteous greetings for all he 
met, but particularly for the ladies and 
young maidens, to whom, withal, he 

ad an elegant way of saying such 
prettily-worded and obliging things as 
no mortal could resist. Donna!” 
so would he frame his speech to a 
matron of condition, “if there dwell 
in your fair breast a wish yet ungrati- 
fied, deign but to command your liege 
subject and slave, to the end he may 
do his poor utmost in its furtherance.” 
Then, to the young damosels and spin- 
sters generally, he would say with a 
benign, fatherly air, “ Now may the 
heavens but find you a husband as 
nearly worthy as our imperfect nature 
will admit to possess so much beauty 
and virtue.” No less abundant in 
civility was he towards the men; so 
that it was no more than was natural 
that the fascinating stranger became a 
general favourite, to whose aid every 
one in Berlin was too happy to fly, 
when, as sometimes happened, he stood 
in great distress at one of the broad 
street-gutters of their town, and for 
his life could not get over. For, not- 
withstanding for the rest he was a fine 
man, well-grown, and of goodly pro- 
portions, he had withal unfortunately 
a lame leg, and went with a crutch. 
Now if any one, on these untoward 
occasions, reached him a hand, so it 
was that he sprang with his friendly 
helper a matter of six Flemish ells, 


bating a trifle, from the ground, and 
came down again twelve good paces 
at the other side of the gutter. It 
cannot be denied that this astonished 
the people a little; and indeed a 
sprained ankle or knee was commonly 
enough the cost at which the good 
folks of Berlin had to purchase the 
pleasure of rendering these little ser- 
vices to their interesting guest. How- 
ever, he was so evidently grieved to 
the heart at such accidents, and con- 
doled with the sufferers in so feeling 
a manner, that it was impossible to be 
angry with him; nay, you were even 
constrained to dissemble your pain, 
and to force a smile while suffering 
the torment of the rack, if you would 
in any wise set him. at ease, or stem 
the flood of his self-upbraidings. 

As, nevertheless, it was necessary in 
some measure to account for the little 
eccentricity above described, which was 
perhaps the only drawback upon the 
perfection of his breeding, and which, 
like a speck on gold, was the more 
unseemly for the brightness it tar- 
nished, our stranger revealed that he 
had, previous to the misfortune of his 
lameness, been principal dancer to the 
King of Hungary; and that now, if, 
by the charitable help of his neigh- 
bours, he was at any time put in the 
way of making ever so small a display 
of agility, immediately came the spirit 
of his former art, like a possession of 
the—no matter who—upon him, and, 
forgetting time, place, and, he was 
sorry to say, the company he was in, 
away he was sure to go with a bound 
into the air, as were he at the same 
moment still dancing before Apostolic 
Majesty.* 

If any dubious thoughts had risen 
in the minds of the good people of 
Berlin, they were fully set at rest by 
this explanation—it was so natural. 


* The emperor of Austria is —_ “His Imperial, Royal, and Apostolic 


Majesty,” the last as being King of 


ungary. 
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The ladies thought more pity of his 
lameness than ever, and there were no 
bounds to their sympathy with the 
Queen of Hungary and all the young 
princesses, to say nothing of the ladies 
of honour, and fair aristocracy of that 
realm in general, that had lost such a 
principal dancer. As for the common 
people, they delighted more and more 
in the stranger, and were wonderfully 
tickled to see now a town’s-councillor, 
now a dignitary of the church, now 
this, now that other worshipful per- 
sonage, take the harlequin leap with 
him, and show a light pair of heels in 
spite of themselves. And indeed it 
was in some sort not undelectable (had 
you felt that it was quite right) to 

shold how men of weight, and who 
occupied space in the public eye, after 
an improvised saltatory exhibition and 
tour de force of this kind, would walk 
on (if haply they limped not), making 
efforts more than human, to maintain 
an air of unembarrassed dignity, and to 
look as if nothing particular had hap- 
pened, and as if the little boys were 
not grinning at them. 

Jocund and cheerful of mood, how- 
ever, as our stranger for the most part 
appeared, he had now and then strange 
humours enough, under the influence 
of which he would present himself to 
his adoptive fellow citizens under an 
aspect somewhat unusual and terrify- 
ing. For so it was, that he would go 
about the streets at night, and knock at 
the house doors, and when the people 
opened, there stood he in white corpse- 
clothes, and lifted up such a doleful 
wailing, such unearthly howls and cries, 
as were never heard by Christian ears, 
at least in Berlin, which was ever 
a well-ordered and soberly-disposed 
town. Whereat, as was natural, the 
people were much troubled in their 
minds, and passed the remaining part 
of the night in agitation and dismay, 
not knowing what to think. And some 
there were who, combining in their 
reflection these ghastly freaks of the 
stranger, with what was reported of 
his Hungarian origin, fell upon doubt- 
full cogitations whether he were not, 
at bottom, a vampire, and could not 
sleep for very fear. But on the follow- 
ing day again was he all apologies, and 


would beseech his good neighbours 
tRat they would not take ill of him 
that which he was constrained to do, 
in order to remind himself and them 
of the mortality of this poor body, and 
of their inmortal souls, of the welfare 
of which it behoved them ever to be 
mindful, and to use their best endea- 
vours for the same. And so would 
he weep a little, which people found 
uncommonly touching. 

There was no funeral, of high or 
low, in Berlin but our stranger at- 
tended it, followed the corpse with 
reverent steps,* and bore himself so 
exceeding sorrowfully, that for down- 
right sobbing and crying of well-a-day, 
he could not join in the psalms that 
were sung. But if, on such melancholy 
occasions, he gave himself up wholly 
to compassion, and to a disconsolate- 
ness that put to shame the very chief 
mourner, and filled with the bitterest 
feelings of envy and despair the bosoms 
of the professional saulies, so was 
he also, on the other hand, all enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction at the weddings 
of the good burghers, which in those 
days were held with great state and 
festivity at the town-hall ; here he was 
wont to show that he could sympathize 
in the joy as well as in the grief of his 
neighbours ; and, as at a funeral he 
often out-mourned the nearest rela- 
tions of the defunct, so at a marriage 
it sometimes seemed that his happiness 
went beyond that of the very bride- 
groom. At such festivals he sang, in 
a clear, agreeable voice, songs in every 
variety of mode, played on the lute, 
danced for hours together with the 
young bride and the young maidens, 
on the sound leg, managing the lame 
one itself with an infinity of dexterity 
and grace, so that it seemed, if any- 
thing, rather a beauty than a blemish. 
Withal, he behaved himself in all 
respects with the greatest decorum 
and suitability. But what was best of 
all, and what made our stranger always 
welcome to a wedding party was, that 
he always made bride and bridegroom 
the handsomest presents of gold chains, 
buckles, and other such-like costly 
gear. 

It could not be but that the piety, 
virtue, bountifulness, and good man- 


* It is an equivocal atteniion when the “ divel” goes toa man’s funeral. See to 
this effect, vol. xvii. p. 221, of this Magazine (No, XCVIIL February, 1841). 
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ners of the stranger, should fill the 
whole town of Berlin with their fame, 
and at length come to the most serene 
hearing of Electoral Highness itself. 
The exalted personage who at that 
time governed Brandenburg was of 
opinion that such an estimable man as 
he of whom all these stories were told 
would surely be a great ornament to 
his court, and sent a message to the 
stranger, to ask if he would not like 
to receive some appointment that would 
attach him to the same. To which 
gracious communication, however, the 
stranger returned an answer, in ver- 
milion letters, on a sheet of parch- 
ment an ell and a half in breadth, by the 
same in length, that he tendered most 
submissively his unworthy thanks for 
the proffered high honour, but prayed 
his “sacred and most serene lord” 
graciously to accord him permission 
to abide in that tranquil sphere of 
private life, which was so entirely and 
in all respects congenial to his disposi- 
tion. Berlin, he added, he had chosen 
before many other cities for his abode, 
because he had nowhere else found 
such delightful worthy people, so much 
honourable faith and sincerity, and so 
much taste for refined and graceful 
manners, which were things altogether 
after his own heart, and in his own 
way. . 

The Elector and the whole court 
were lost in admiration of the beauti- 
ful language in which the letter of the 
stranger was couched ; and with that 
there was an end of the matter. 

At this juncture it came to pass 
that the honourable wife of worship- 
ful Master Town’s-councillor Walther 
Liitkins showed herself for the first 
time in a hopeful way, and old Barbara 
Roloffin, the midwife, prophesied that 
the comely dame, who was health and 
good spirits personified, would, with- 
out any manner of doubt, be brought 
to bed of a lovely boy ; in consequence, 
Master Walther Liitkins was a right 
glad and hopeful man. 

The stranger, who had been at Mas- 
ter Liitkins’ wedding, was in the habit 
since that time of now and then call- 
ing at the house ; and thus it came 
to pass, that once dropping in unex- 
pectedly in the dusk of evening, he 
stood, before either of them was 
aware, face to face with Barbara 
Roloffin. 

The moment old Barbara looked 
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upon the stranger, she uttered a cry 
of joy, and it was as if on a sudden 
the deep furrows and complicated 
wrinkles of her face unfolded them- 
selves into smoothed plumpness, as if 
the bloodless lips and cheeks bloomed 
out into rosy freshness, as if, in short, 
youth and beauty, long departed, were 
returning to take up their abode anew 
in that old crazy frame. “ Ah ! blessed 
sight,” cried the hag. “ Ah! fair, 
fair fall the day! and do I behold the 
squire’s own worship here bodily where 
I stand? Eh! take my fairest greet- 
ing, fair sir.” And with that she had 
well nigh sunk at the stranger's feet. 
The eyes of the latter seemed to flash 
fire, and he gnashed out at the old 
woman some wrathful words, which 
none present understood, but at the 
utterance of which she, wan and 
wrinkled as before, drew back with a 
low whimpering ery into a corner. 

** My dear Master Liitkins,” said now 
the stranger to the town’s-councillor, 
“look you well to it, and be on your 
guard, that no bad business happen in 
your house, and, in especial, that all 
turn out well, and be of prosperous 
issue, as regards the accouchement of 
your precious wife. That old Barbara 
Roloffin is in no wise so skilful in her 
craft as you may very possibly suppose. 
I know her long, and can avouch that 
many a mother and child have ere now 
perished under her hands.” 

Both Master and Dame Liitkins had 
felt, during all that had passed, very 
uncomfortableand queer in their minds, 
and conceived noslight suspicion against 
Barbara Roloffin (especially when they 
thought how strangely the old creature 
had altered in the presence of their 
guest) as one that to all appearance 
was given to the practice of some- 
thing not unlike the black art. Ac- 
cordingly they forbad her ever to cross 
the threshold again, and looked out 
for another midwife. At this, old 
Barbara waxed exceeding. ireful, and 
was heard to threaten that Master 
Litkins and his dame should sorely 
rue the affront and wrong they had 
put upon her. 

Dame Liitkins’ time came, and all 
Master Walther’s joyful expectation 
was changed into bitter grief and dis- 
appointment, when, instead of the pro- 
mised * lovely boy,” he was presented 
by his wife with a frightful changeling. 

e thing was as brown as a chesnut, 
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had horns, great —— eyes, no nose, 
its mouth was wide and like a beast's, 
with a white mis-grown tongue, and of 
neck there was not a trace; the head 
was planted between the shoulders, the 
body was puffed and wrinkly like a 
toad’s, the arms were appended to the 
loins, and no crane ote bell a longer 
or a thinner pair of legs. 

Master Liitkins, at sight of this “ deli- 
cate monster,” made sore plaint, and 
bemoaned himself in a piteous manner. 
“Oh just heaven!” cried he, “ what 
am I, unlucky town’s-councillor, to 
make of such ason? Is it any way 
possible that this my heir should ever 
tread in his father’s respected foot- 
steps? Was ever a chesnut-coloured 
town’s-councillor before heard of ? 
Was ever a town’s-councillor seen that 
had horns on his head?” 

The stranger comforted poor Mas- 
ter Litkins, as well as it was pos- 
sible to do. A good education, he 
urged, would do wonders. Notwith- 
standing the little stranger was cer- 
tainly, as to externals, a rank dissenter, 
yet he doubted not that it had a 
very orthodox stomach and brains, 
which were, after all, the essential 
points. Further, he would venture to 
say, it glowred around it very sagaci- 
ously with its globose eyes, and that 
in the forehead between the horns, 
there was room for a great deal of 
wisdom. He did not see why the in- 
fant Liitkins might not yet one day 
stand before the world, a worthy suc- 
cessor to its father. “ Town’s-council- 
lors, esteemed Master Liitkins,” pro- 
ceeded he, “ have been done brown 
ere now, if none were exactly born of 
that colour ; and as to—but enough— 
oe offspring, if he come not to the 

onours that sit so becomingly on his 
sire, may yet attain others; if no 
town’s-councillor, he may yet turn out 
at least a good doctor, a learned profes- 
sor, a wiseclerk: and you may trustme, 
who have in my time had not a little 
to do with the learned order, that 
such a horribly ill-favoured visage, so 
far from being prejudicial, is ofttimes 
a great advantage, gaining for its pos- 
sessor the credit of being twice as 
learned as he is, and consequently re- 
dounding infinitely to his honour and 
consideration.” 

What effect the consolatory dis- 
courses of our stranger had upon 
Master Walther Litkins, this true his. 
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tary specifieth not ; but certain it is, 
that they did by no means abate his 
ire against old Barbara Roloffin, to 
whom in his heart he could not but 
ascribe his misfortune, especially when 
he heard that she had sat on the door 
step from the moment his wife was put 
to bed, and when Dame Liitkins her- 
self declared with floods of tears, that 
all the time of her pains she had had 
old Barbara's withered features before 
her eyes, and could not, strive as she 
would, get quit thereof. 

Unhappily, Master Liitkin’s suspi- 
cion, strong as it was, would not serve 
as the ground of a judicial process ; 
it was enough subjectively, or for Mas- 
ter Walther, but it was not enough 
objectively, or for the Judge. How- 
ever, it was so ordered (for murder 
will out) that, soon after, not only 
this, but all the atrocities of Barbara 
Roloffin were brought, with the most 
conclusive evidence, to the clear light 
of day. It came to pass, namely, that, 
some time after these occurrences, 
there arose one day, about noon, a 
great storm, and that the wind blew 
with a force that nothing could resist. 
Just at the moment that the gale came 
on in its greatest fury, sweeping the 
streets of everything but the solid 
pavement, Barbara Roliffin, as it was 
disposed, was making such haste as 
her old limbs were capable of to some 
woman then in child-bed, when ona 
sudden, in the sight of several people 
who were looking out of the windows 
of their respective houses—for all in 
the streets had fled to the nearest 
shelter, and there was not a soul in 
Berlin unhoused but the hag herself— 
she was snatched up, as if by some 
invisible hand, and hurried away whir- 
ring like a great cockchafer, through 
the air, over the house tops and church 
steeples, and dropped without hurt 
or harm, on a green meadow before 
the walls of Berlin. 

Now was there no room left for 
doubt of the infernal arts of old Bar- 
bara Roloffin: Master Liitkins hesi- 
tated no longer to come forward with 
his complaint, and the old woman was 
attached bodily, and put in prison. 
Being brought to trial, she denied 
everything stubbornly, as might be ex- 
pected of so depraved a soul. Being 
asked if she had not flown in theair, she 
made answer, no, but had been blown 


away by the wind, as the judge him. 
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self (he being also an old and frail 
wizened body) might have been, in her 
place ; whereupon she was desired, 
towards men of worship, to use more 
reverence in her speech, and not to 
pret herself a supposition, as though 
sis judge’s lordship might peradven- 
ture have been in her place, who was 
but a base midwife. Unto which she 
made rejoinder, that she did not use 
the supposition that he had been in 
her place as a midwife, but in her 
place as one that walked on the street, 
adding further, that she had herself 
seen the judge's worship so walk, by 
this token that he also had at that same 
time, hand in hand with “ the squire,” 
(so she named the stranger) flown or 
leaped into the air, if not wholly so 
high as she was accused of doing, yet 
in any wise higher than it was custo- 
mary in Berlin to do; and yet had 
nobody, for this, fallen on the un- 
worthy suspicion that his worship was 
awitch, And upon this being asked, 
how the judge’s worship could be a 
witch, seeing none were such but old 
women, she made reply, evasively, and 
altogether from the purpose, that pro- 
fessionally she esteemed such to be old 
women, who were past bearing. 

As nothing could be got out of her 
by oral questioning, it was determined 
at length to have recourse to the 
application of the mechanic powers, 
and to administer to her the question 
(emphatically so called), in its extrem- 
est urgency. And now, not being able 
to endure the pain, she relaxed from 
her obstinacy, and confessed all that 
was required of her; namely, that 
being of a long time in league with 
the accursed fiend, she had wrought, 
and up to that day did work, all man- 
ner of flagitious deeds of sorcery; 
that it was true she had bewitched 
Dame Liitkins, and by her incanta- 
tions had conjured into the place of 
the true Christian infant that abomi- 
nable mis-born imp; and that, more- 
over, in concert with two witches of 
Blumberg, whose necks the “ squire” 
(being tired of) had some time since 
wrung, she had slaughtered and cooked 
many christened children, in order to 
cause dearth in the country. 

Her guilt being thus by her own 
confession fully established, this exe- 
crable woman was adjudged, as a witch, 
to be burnt alive in the new market- 


place. Hither, when the day appointed 
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for the execution arrived, she was con- 
ducted, amid an innumerable concourse 
of people, and made to ascend the 
Pp erected for her in the middle. She 

ad on a fair pelisse of fur, which 
she was bid lay aside, that it should 
not be consumed with her body; but 
of this she seemed to make little ac- 
count, and would by no means conform 
to that which was desired of her, 
saying that the hangman’s knaves 
should bind her to the stake, clothed 
as she was; in which humour finally 
she was indulged, and so it was done. 

The pile was lighted, and burned 
up at all the four corners, when it 
was observed that the stranger stood 
among the crowd, and, towering gigan- 
tic over all around, glared on the 
witch with motionless blazing eyes. 
The thickening volumes of smoke went 
whirling up, the flames rushed from 
every side towards the old woman as 
if they had been living things, leaping, 
and crackling, and streaming up with 
& savage roar, until they had caught 
the garment in which she had wrapped 
herself, ravening like wolves for the 
quick flesh within; but at this she 
shrieked, in a voice that made the 
blood of all that heard it run curdling 
to their hearts, “ Ha! Satan! Satan! 
keepest thou thus the league thou 
struckest with me? Help, Satan! 
help! my time is not yet out!” 

All eyes followed the direction of 
those of the hag, which were bent with 
a frenzied gaze on the spot where the 
stranger had stood. But he stood 
there no more: nobody had seen him 
go, yet he was gone — vanished — as 
if that portly form, the observed of 
all observers, the cynosure of Berlin, 
had been an optical illusion of the 
Fata Morgana sort. Some there were 
who said, afterwards, that they had 
seen him disappear, and that he did 
not wane off by little and little, into 
grey mist and thin air, tapering gra- 
dually into dimness and invisibility, 
like a ghost at the approach of day- 
light, but vanished at once, became 
extinct, non-extant, negative, in a mo- 
ment ; went out, in short, like a candle 
when you blow it out. And as the 
candle leaves a smoke, so did he; for 
there was seen to hang for a moment 
over the place where he had stood, a 
thin dark vapour, which, as the people 
gazed upon it, seemed to condense 
and take the form of a monstrous bat. 
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More and more palpable became the 
unclean shape to all eyes; it shot first 
whirring up to a great height into the 
air, then, stooping like a falcon on the 
pile, it laid hold on the pelisse of the 
old woman, and bore her aloft and 
away therein, soaring higher and 
farther till it was lost to the eye, while 
on the ear still came a doubtful sound 
from above, as of far off, eldritch 
laughter. 

The multitude stood with blanched 
cheeks, and hearts faint and sick with 
dread; the glad sunshiny world around 
them seemed converted into a huge 
devil’s phantasmagory, where were 
gibbering spectres and wily fiends, in 
wait for their simple souls. Who 
could be sure, from henceforth, that 
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the oldest familiar face that greeted 
hi in his daily walks, was not a mere 
specious mask, behind which some 
guileful demon chuckled over his ap- 
proaching destruction? For it was but 
too manifest that the civil stranger 
whom they had made so much of, was no 
other than the devil himself, who must 
certainly have had some shrewd mis- 
chief hatching against the good souls in 
Berlin, when for such a length of time 
he conducted himself in such a Chris- 
tian-like and neighbourly way, beguil- 
ing with his hellish craft Master Wal- 
ther Liitkins, and many other wise men 
and judicious women. 

So great is the power of the devil, 
against whose craft the good powers 
keep us all in grace. 





TO SPRING. 


BY THE REV. M. VICARY. 


And thou art come again, sweet spring! 


Clothing with verdure every field. 


The flower 


From winter free'd rejoices in thy hour, 
That breathes new life on every sleeping thing. 
Flits fairy-like the insect’s gossamer wing 
Along the rippling stream, or breathed bower ; 
Unnumbered songsters lays of gladness pour, 
Thee, season of love, and melody, welcoming. 
All nature wakes, and winter’s wide domain 
Is now from vale to hill resigned to thee : 
So death, though o’er the mind it comes with pain, 
And binds with icy chain—the bond—the free, 
Shall vanish, never to recur again, 
Before the spring of immortality. 





Views and Anticipations of Romanism. 


VIEWS AND ANTICIPATIONS OF ROMANISM,.—THE JESUITS,* 


A state paper of much importance 
has recently emanated from the court 
of Rome. It is the address of Cardi- 
nal Pacca, pronounced “ at the solemn 
opening of the academy of the Catholic 
religion’—an address which derives 
authority from the circumstances under 
which it was spoken, but far higher 
authority from its contents, and from 
the well-known character of the speaker. 
“It is to be regarded,” observes the 
editor of the Journal des Debats, “as 
an exposé of the ideas of the court of 
Rome on the subject of Catholicism in 
the different states of Europe, and as 
a resumé of its views and expectations. 
Under other forms of language, politics 
constitute its substance. Indepen- 
dently of the interest due to the sub- 
ject, the address derives high conse- 
quence from the exalted position, the 
age, the abilities, of Cardinal Pacca— 
from the part he has played in the 
great affairs of Europe, and from his 
consummate experience.” “ We do not 
expect,” continues the journal, ‘that 
the dean of the sacred college should 
be less than ultramontane; but it is 
good that governments should know 
that Rome has renounced no one of its 
pretensions. Let them reflect that 
they are warned.” 

Let the states of Europe consider 
themselves warned! The memento 
no one will think uncalled for, who 
reflects upon the indifference of go- 
vernments to the progress of political 
schemes, which cover themselves with 
the name of religion, and concern 
themselves only with the inculcation 
and development of principles. Our 
times, if not “out of joint,” exhibit 
some aspects of which the characteris- 
tics are very uncommon. There are 
many thinkers to be found in the peo- 
ple of every country. England, 
although not having her fair propor- 
tion of them, is not altogether desti- 
tute. Principles have honour paid to 
them in every civilized region. But 
it is a very remarkable peculiarity of 
our age, &c., a peculiarity strikingly 


evidenced in our country, that the 
thinkers who concern themselves with 
principle abide among the people, 
that those upon whom the responsi- 
bility of governing is laid, bow down 
before the ascendancy of facts. If it 
were not so, the warning and the me- 
nace of the Parisian journalist would 
have been uncalled for, and would be 
especially out of place in the lands 
where it is now most seasonable— 
England and France. 

“Rome has renounced no one of 
her pretensions!” “It is good that 
governments should be warned” of this 
truth. It is not alittle surprising that 
governments should have become re- 
gardless of it. We confidently affirm 
that, since the erection of modern 
Romanism into a power, it has never 
been guilty of an act which could justly 
be said to imply an abandonment of its 
high pretensions. Governments, in their 
embarrassments, may have thought it 
convenient to put away the remem- 
brance of them ; statesmen may have 
found it for their interest to conceal— 
or in their indifference, may not have 
understood, the principles and the pur- 
pores of the court of Rome—they may 

ave accepted also evidence, which, in 
other cases, they would have refused, 
that those dangerous principles and 
ambitious purposes were foregone and 
changed—but, in behalf of Romanism, 
we contend, that it never made itself 
responsible for the erroneous concep- 
tions of sovereigns or states—that, in 
the warfare of diplomacy, it never 
stooped to the employment of a strata- 
gem which it could not justify by its 
acknowledged code of morals—that it 
never deceived a political party, whe- 
ther government or people, which 
ought not to charge on its own precipi- 
tancy, wilfulness, or culpable igno- 
rance, the guilt of its betrayal. So 
much has been of late years written 
and spoken against the duplicity of 
Rome, that we feel bound to make this 
acknowledgment in her favour. 

To return to our subject—there is 
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something of commanding interest in 
the office assumed by Cardinal Pacca, 
or rather by the church of which he 
appears in this instance the organ— 
that of influencing national interests 
in every part of the Christian or civi- 
lised world. It is, truly, a pheno- 
menon little less than marvellous, to 
see a state such as that of Rome, 
not only attempting, but succeeding in 
the attempt, to exert an influence over 
foreign countries. It is (one would 
say) feeble and disorganised — the 
people without love or respect for their 
rulers—the rulers altogether incapable 
of quelling or controlling the factions 
which threaten their overthrow—help- 
less in themselves—existing by a pre- 
carious dependance on a power, which, 
if exerted against them, they are un- 
able to resist—and which, even by 
withholding its protection and support, 
could seal their destruction. In such 
adverse circumstances the court of 
Rome maintains a haughty port, che- 
rishes ambitious purposes, and instead 
of thinking to prolong a precarious 
existence by concentrating its ener- 
gies within the narrow limits of its 
more especial jurisdiction, seems to 
dilate in a consciousness of universal 
dominion, and meditates or conducts 
great enterprizes within, or against, 
all] countries upon the face of the 
earth, while it knows well, that even 
within its own “ States of the 
Church,” its authority is ill-assured 
and feeble. 

And thus it has been ever. The 
policy of papal Rome ‘and that of 
pagan have strongly resembled each 
other. Both have been aggressive. 
To distract and defeat their enemies 
abroad, rather than contend against 
them upon the Italian soil, is found to 
be as prudent a device in modern times 
as it was when, under the generalship 
of Africanus, it had a successful issue 
in the destruction of Carthage. It is 
not to be wondered at that Rome 
should persist in a tactique through 
which many a triumph has been at- 
tained, but it is scarce less than wonder- 
ful to find the nations against which it 
has been employed, persevering in the 
policy or- the impolicy which = con- 
spired to its success. Romanism is 
vulnerable in its creed—in its creed 
only ; and while it is contriving the 
disturbance and dismemberment of 
states, through agencies so subtle while 
they are weak, so peremptory when 
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strong, that it is thought no more 
than clemency to connive at them, or 
pPudence to take them into alliance, 
the central principle of the false creed 
is suffered to remain in the obscurity 
with which it is artfully covered—the 
“veiled prophet ” is permitted to pro- 
secute his ambitious enterprises, and 
to gather around bis banner multitudes 
who would abhor and renounce their 
merciless leader, if it were given them 
to look upon his deformity. 

It is a confirmation of these views 
that, where Romanism has been at 
liberty to embody her principles in act, 
her authority is prostrate or declining, 
—that where she is so held in check, 
that she can be cruel only in specula- 
tion, she is rising into power. In Spain 
and Portugal her wand is broken—her 
strength is gone. In Italy her do- 
minion is maintained by foreign aid. 
In Belgium, in France, in England, 
she seems preparing—such are the flat - 
tering signs of the times—to resume 
her ancient ascendancy. 

In speaking of the state of Spain 
and Portugal, Cardinal Pacca places 
no restraint upon the eloquence of his 
sorrow and indignation. He had 
many years since feared that calamity 
was to come upon these once favoured 
countries—that the relative condition 
of Spain and Africa was to be re- 
versed; the latter restored to the 
faith for which it had been once illus- 
trious, and Spain re-plunged into bar- 
barism and infidelity. He wished that 
such thoughts had been dreams, not 
visions—had belonged rather to poetry 
than prophecy :— 


** But, alas,” he continues, ‘‘ the me- 
lancholy state of religious affairs in Por- 
— and Spain recalled to me these 
sad presentiments, and I feared that 
the fatal day was come, when the faith 
would abandon these realms, once so 
catholic and faithful. I have seen on the 
coasts of Africa valiant France setting 
up again in triumph the standard of the 
cross, re-erecting altars, converting 
profane mosques into temples dedicated 
to the Lord, and constructing new 
churches ; whilst on the opposite shore 
they despoil in Spain holy altars, tear 
down or deliver to the flames edifices set 
apart for divine worship. I have seen, 
in Africa, a holy and venerable pastor 
surrounded by zealous priests, not only 
received with acclamations and enthu- 
siasm by catholics, but respected, vene- 
rated, by infidels, by Bedouins, and 
Arabs; whilst in unhappy Spain they 
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were cited before the tribunals of laymen, 
JSaithful pastors constrained to undergo 
unjust judgments, cast into prison, or 
banished from their sees, and in the 
very house of the Lord august ministers 
of the sanctuary cruelly slain at the 
foot of the holy altars, in hatred of the 
catholic religion. 

**T have seen on the coasts of Africa, 
in” Algiers, received as angels from 
heaven the daughters of Saint Vincent 
de Paul, the venerable sisters of charity 
who, armed only in their gentleness, 
their modesty, their tender solicitude for 
the afflicted, awakened admiration and 
enthusiasm in the hearts of infidels, and 
disposed them to accept the light of the 
gospel, and embrace a religion which in- 
spires and cultivates so many virtues, 
And on the opposite shore, in Spain, 
the virgins dedicated to God were driven 
forth from their sacred asylums, and de- 
prived of all resources necessary for the 
sustenance of life. 

** Would not all this seem to announce, 
as I have said, and to cause fear for 
Spain, that the fearful moment is at 
hand when God, in his justice, wills to 
convey elsewhere the light of the faith 
and to fill up the fatal menace, which 
the Saviour made to the Jews, in the 
words cited by St. Matthew —‘ The 
kingdom of heaven shall be taken, to be 

iven to another people, to bring forth 
ruits thereof.’” 


Such is the state of Spain—the 
country to which Rome committed 
especially the defence of her church. 
The cardinal, who laments over it, 
consoles and encourages himself by the 
more cheering = presented by 
the condition of England. 


** T cannot behold without sorrow this 
situation of the Catholic Church in those 
two kingdoms (Spain and Portugal)— 
where it was formerly so flourishing. 
It is with very different feelings that I 
shall now consider what is passing in 
another country, where for several cen- 
turies, it had been groaning under the 
most rigorous and tyrannical persecu- 
tion. There the unfortunate Catholics 
were denied even the consolation of a free 
exercise of their worship ; not only was 
that worship not tolerated, but it was 
even proscribed under the severest and 
most eruel penalties. At present, through 
a marvellous change, new temples and 
magnificent cathedrals are to be seen 
rising in those very same regions, in 
honour of God—convents and monaste- 
ries are being built for the religious of 
both sexes—and a beneficent and gene- 
rous hospitality is tendered to the priests 
of foreign nations, whom the persecu- 


tion of their native country has struck. 
It is easily seen that I am adverting to 
England. These facts are most consol- 
ing. Yet, we must not flatter ourselves 
as some persons already do, that the sect 
denominated Anglican is already on the 
oint of expiring. It is quite true that 
it is daily losing some ground, abandoned 
as it is by innumerable sectarians, who 
have already fallen into complete incre- 
dulity—and by many others, who, en- 
lightened by the divine grace, are 
returning to the bosom of their mother, 
the Catholic church, which has not 
ceased to love them with tenderness. 
Nevertheless, that Anglican church is 
an edifice, which, however impaired 
and tottering as it seems to be, rests 
on two firm props, the power of the 
aristocracy and the opulence of the 
clergy. 

“So long as the great lords of that 
country shall be permitted to distribute 
to their brethren, children, and nephews, 
the opulent revenues of the episcopal 
manses, and of the rich _benefices, 
amounting annually to £6,000,000, or 
32,800,000 Roman scudi, it is vain 
to flatter ourselves that that sect will 
disappear. But if the Lord continues 
to bless the zeal and labours of our 
clergy in England, the Protestant pas- 
tors will soon be abandoned by the larger 
portion of their flock. It is not long 
ago, that the Protestant rector of a 

arish in Ireland had no other parish- 
loners but his wife, children, and maid- 
servant. At all events, that which the 
Anglicans call defection, and which we 
call conversion, will force the govern- 
ment to reflect seriously. In other times 
it might have been feared, that it would 
but serve to render persecution more 
violent—but in the present state of 
Europe, none but results favourable to 
the cause of the Catholics can be ex- 
pected from it. 

‘** England, therefore, yields us con- 
solation amidst the sorrows of the 
church.” 


We are not disposed to envy to 
his eminence this transitory consola- 
tion. The condition of the church in 
England is certainly not that which 
we could wish—but our reliance upon 
truth and on the English character is 
such that we can read the predictions 
and menaces of foreign and domestic 
enemies without dismay. It is true 
that the public mind is much disturbed 
and alarmed on subjects of surpassing 
interest—true, also, that elements in 
the Church of England which had 
been held in combination now show 
themselves distinct and separated—but 
we are persuaded that this state of 
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“ will not be of long endurance, 
or of a fatal issue. No, we are given 
to see great principles on their trial, 
tested by every agency, in every form 
in which a scrutiny can be applied. 
The Catholic principle which respects 
authority, antiquity, union—the Pro- 
testant principle which would be the 
safeguard of liberty, and would insist 
on maintaining the right of private opi- 
nion, because a paramount duty is in- 
volved in it—these, from causes which 
it is not necessary to enumerate—have 
been placed for a time in a state of appa- 
rent antagonism ; but it is not in the 
nature of things that they can long 
remain so. By character and consti- 
tution they are allies. They are of the 
same origin, they have the same end 
and object, and it is not to be sup- 
posed that they can long be held in 
estrangement from each other. 

But it is a curious subject of alarm 
by which the prudent cardinal’s ex- 
pectations are dashed. The wealth of 
the Church of England, and its con- 
nection with the aristocracy of the 
country, he imagines, will retard, if 
not prevent, its overthrow. What a 
comment on the clamours raised against 
the church as a system which can never 

rove serviceable for any good until 
itis released from its mundane opu- 
lence. We do not, of course, mean 
to deny, that wealth may be abused— 
that revenues may be ill distributed, 
and that evil consequences may result 
from a mal-administration of funds in 
any system or organization, secular or 
religious. We are not re-opening a 
question which we think has, for some 
time been closed, respecting the wealth 
of the church, or attempting to prove 
(a work of supererogation) that the 
revenues of the Anglican church are 
not more than moderate; but we think 
it well to direct attention to the fact 
that economists in England and Ro- 
manists abroad and at home—(the 
Cardinal is one of many)—have pre- 
ferred the same complaints against 
the church—the complaint that it is 
wealthy—and that the Romanist re- 
monstrants assign as the ground of the 
objection, that this wealth and splen- 
dour of which they complain, increase 
the difficulties in their assaults upon 
an institution they would destroy, and 
diminish the hopes which they would 
gladly entertain of seeing it speedily 
overturned. 

VoL. XXII.—No. 131. 


Among the compensations for which 
the cardinal expresses a deep sense of 
thankfulness, the state of religion in 
Flanders also holds a high place. After 
enduring so many novercal govern- 
ments, and in which the faith might 
often have been wrecked, it is not mar- 
vellous that a devoted son or servant 
of the Church of Rome should regard 
with very deep satisfaction the present 
estate of the priesthood in Belgium. 
To them, it can scarcely be disputed, 
the chief authority in the land has 
drifted. The sovereign appears to hold 
his throne on sufferance—the so-called 
representatives of the people are, in 
point of fact, delegates of the clergy, 
and even that department in the state 
which seems exempted from their di- 
rect control, is reached and governed 
through their influence. Such has 
been the issue of the Belgian revolu- 
tion. Liberals and Romanists joined 
in the experiment. Liberals were im- 
ae ge of the mild control of Hol- 
and, or else expected to achieve for 
themselves higher distinctions or larger 
emoluments in the scramble conse- 
quent. upon a dismemberment of the 
empire. They have realized, to their 
= detriment, the old story of the 

orse and the deer—the unwelcome 
intruder upon their pastures has been 
chased away, but the deliverance has 
been accomplished at a cost and a sa- 
crifice that infinitely outpaid it. The 
government of Romanism was a bad 
exchange for that of Holland, and in 
removing the one, Belgian liberalism 
has established the other in authority— 


“ Non equitem dorso, nec frenum depulit ore."* 


But appearances are often deceptive, 
and even cardinals may, in some rare 
instances, be deluded by them. Bel- 
gium, although at this moment a de- 
pendancy, through its priests, on the 
Church of Rome, is not held by a 
tenure which promises permanence. 
The prostrate party is somewhat re- 
fractory. In forming an alliance with 
liberalism, the clergy of Rome were 
under the necessity of enacting tole- 
rance, and a latitude was so long 
given to thought and expression, that 
freedom of speech and publication has, 
in some sort, become domesticated in 
Belgium. In consequence, books— 
and the range is not very extensive of 
those which Romanism would not pro- 
nounce “bad books”—swarm thick as 

2P 
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Egyptian plagues, enlarging the num- 
ber of the liberal party, and confirm- 
ing their prejudices. And so it fares, 
that, while Cardinal Pacca is congra- 
tulating himself, and thanking heaven 
for the triumphant aspect of his church 
in Belgium, the prelates of that fa- 
voured land are remonstrating in tones 
of indignation and dismay, against the 
diffusion of pestilent opinions through 
their flock, and are evidently eager for 
a return of the pious times when they 
could protect good Catholics against all 
intellectual poison by committing to 
the flames prohibited books and the 
authors of them. 

Nor in France are matters in that 
state of security and repose which 
Cardinal Pacca imagines. On the con- 
trary there is now pending a conflict 
between the Jesuit party and the Uni- 
versity of Paris, or more properly, 
perhaps, the patrons of secular edu- 
cation generally, which may put Ro- 
manism in jeopardy, and which seems 
big, whatever its issue may be, with 
mighty consequences. 

* Les Jésuites, par MM. Michelet et 
Quinet,” consists of a series of discourses 
delivered by the eminent and able wri- 
ters whose names they bear, in the 
course of the past summer, in Paris, on 
the character, the objects, and the prac- 
tices of the institute of Loyola. The 
interest excited by these lectures dur- 
ing the period of their being delivered 
was extreme, and the avidity with 
which they were sought on their ap- 

arance in a printed form, may be 
Judged of from the fact that the course 
was not concluded till the month of 
July, and before the end of August 
they appear to have gone through three 
éditions. 

The following extract from a dis- 
course of M. Quinet, who in lectures 
on the literature of the south of Eu- 
rope, felt it a part of his duty to con- 
sider the Jesuit institute in its effects 
upon human society, will show the 
spirit in which the subject of Jesuitism 
is taken up. To the initiated it may 
serve also to show more in the charac- 
ter of the antagonist parties than meets 
the eyes of the superficial, 

“* Why, say they, speak of the Society 
of Jesus, in a course of lectures on 
the literature of the south? What 
connexion have things so different 
with each other? I must have been 
very unfortunate, and must have lost 
my time strangely, if you have not 


already perceived that indissoluble con- 
nexion in allits fullextent. At the end 
of the sixteenth century, popular intelli- 
penee in Spain, and still more in Italy, 

ecame decidedly dwindled. Writers, 
poets, artists, disappeared one after an- 
other; instead of the vigorous, auda- 
cious generation which had departed, 
the new men languished in a deadly at- 
mosphere. It was no more the heroic 
innovations of a Campanella or a Bruno ; 
it was honied verse or insipid prose, 
spreading around, as it were, the heavy 
odour of a sepulchre. But while all of 
national genius was decaying, we see a 
little society, that of the Jesuits, which, 
growing perceptibly, and insinuating it- 
self through every pore of these decay- 
ing states, nourishes itself with the rem- 
nant of vitality in the heart of Italy; 
gathers strength and size from the sub- 
stance of this great divided body ; and 
when so great a phenomenon appears in 
the world, when it predominates over 
all other intellectual occurrences, and is 
their influencing ee, one must not 
speak of it! When I encounter, directly, 
in my subject, so powerful an institu- 
tion, one that reacts on every mind; 
one which comprises, which sums up the 
whole system of the south, I must turn 
away my eyes and pass on! What, 
then, remains todo? To restrict one’s 
self within the study of some sonnets, or 
of some of the amatory mythology cf 
these ages of decline? Agreed—but in 
spite of all this the question will not 
escape us; for, after having studied 
these nothings, it will be incumbent on 
us to show the deleterious influence 
which has called them into being; and 
all the difference resulting from our 
Postponing the discussion of Jesuitism 
will be to invert the order of our pro- 
ceedings, and to place at the end what 
should have been at the commencement. 
The examination of the death of a peo- 
ple, is, if one would seek the cause of it, 
as important as the examination of their 
lives. But at least,addthey,might you not 
show the effect without the cause—the 
literature and the policy, without their 
governing principle—Italy without Je- 
suitism—the dead without the living? 
No, I cannot ; and, moreover, I will not. 


** What! shall I by attentive observa- 
tion see southern Europe consuming 
away amid the formation and the deve- 
lopment of this establishment—lan- 
guishing, dying under its influence ; and, 
while I am Lave especially occupied with 
the people of the south, shall I not say 
what occasions the decay ?—(murmurs.) 
Shall I tranquilly see my own country 
invited to an alliance for which others 
have so dearly paid, and shall I not say, 
beware? Others have tried the experi- 
ment for you—the most diseased nations 
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of Europe, those who possess the least 
credit and authority, those who seem 
the most abandoned of God, are those 
where the society of Loyola has esta- 
blished itself !|—(murmurs, cries, shuffling 
of the feet; the voice drowned for some 
minutes.) Do not risk this descent, ex- 
ample shows its dangers; do not sit 
under this shade, it has benumbed and 
poisoned Spain and pany during two 
centuries—(tumult, cries, hisses, and ap- 
plause.) I ask if from these general 
facts I am not to draw the obvious con- 
clusions, what becomes of all real infor- 
mation on such subjects? But here, 
again, my astonishment is redoubled. 
For what order, for what society is this 
strange privilege demanded? Whom is 
it here wished to place beyond the reach 
of discussion or observation? Is it 
haply the existing clergy of France ? or 
one of those peaceful and modest com- 
munities which need protection against 
an intolerant majority? No; it is a 
society which (we shail examine after- 
wards whether justly or not) has been 
at different epochs expelled from every 
state of Europe; which the pope has 
himself condemned; which France has 
cast from her bosom ; which has no ex- 
istence in the eyes of the state, or ra- 
ther, which is considered as dead in law 
in our country. And it is this nameless 
wreck which hides itself, disguises it- 
self, and grows great, (en se reniant,) 
which we are not to study, to consider, 
to analyse in its origin and in its past 
course. It is admitted that all other 
orders have had their periods of decline, 
of corruption : that their spirit has been 
adapted to particular epochs, after 
which they have been forced to give 
place to others ; just as political socie- 
ties, states, nations, which have had 
their day and their appointed duration ; 
and the Jesuitical society is the only one 
of which, without a species of risk, we 
may not show the meannesses, mark the 
phases of decline, the signs of decrepi- 
tude; it is blasphemy to compare its 
periods of prosperity with its days of 
decline, since that would be attributing 
to it the vicissitudes common to all other 
institutions. To question its unchange- 
ableness is almost an effort of courage. 
Where would this path conduct us? Is 
it that of the France of July ?—(ap- 
plause.) Nevertheless, I will say my 
whole mind. Yes, in this boldness there 
is something which pleases and attracts 
me; it seems to me now that I compre- 
hend, that I bring out the grandeur of 
this society better than all its apologists. 
They would wish me not to speak of it; 
and I pretend, on the contrary, that 
this society has been so powerful, its 
organization so ingenious and so full of 
Vitality, its influence so long continued 
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and so universal, that it is impossible 
not to speak of it, when considering the 
period of the revival of literature with 
reference to its poetry, arts, morals, po- 
litics, and institutions. I maintain that 
after having seized upon the substance 
of all the south, it has remained during 
a century the sole living thing in the 
bosom of those departed societies. Even 
at this moment divided into shreds, 
trampled on, crushed by so many solemn 
edicts, to come to life under our eyes— 
half lift itself and speak dictatorially, 
while scarcely risen from the dust; to 
provoke, to menace, again to fling the 
gauntlet at intelligence and good sense ; 
those are not the acts of a narrow ge- 
nius or a timid courage. If the world, 
after having extirpated Jesuits, will let 
them again seize on it, they do well to 
try; and if they succeed, it will be one 
of the greatest miracles of the modern 
world. At all events, they follow their 
law, the condition of their existence, 
their destiny. I blame them not, they 
obey their characters. All would be 
well, if, on the other side, all were true 
to theirs. Yes, this reaction, notwith- 
standing the intolerance which it boasts 
of, does not displease me; the future 
would profit, if all did their duty; that 
is to say, if science, philosophy, and hu- 
man intelligence provoked and appealed 
to at length should accept this great 
challenge. Perhaps we were inclined to 
slumber in the possession of a limited 
number of ideas, without dreaming of 
increasing them. It is well that the 
truth should from time to time be dis- 
puted; it incites man to make new ac- 
gonione therein. If he has no fears 
or his heritage, he not merely does not 
augment it, but he lets it decrease, 
They accuse us of having been too bold. 
I will take some blame to myself; only 
I will say, that instead of having been 
too bold, I begin to fear that we may have 
been too timid. Compare, in fact, for 
one moment, theinstruction in our coug- 
try, and that in the universities of the 
despotic northern governments. Is it 
not in a Catholic country, in a Cathelic 
university at Munich, that Schelling has, 
during thirty years, been unfolding, 
with an increasing audacity, the idea- of 
this new Christianity, of this new 
church, which at once transforms the 
past and the future? Is it not in a des- 
potic country that Hegel , with still more 
independence, has revived all the inqui- 
ries relative to dogma? And then itis 
not alone theories and mysteries which 
are freely and philosophically discussed. 
It is, moreover, and on every occasion, 
the letter of the Old and New Testa- 
ment to which they epply the same dis- 
engaged spirit of high criticism as -te 
Greek and Roman philology.” ~ 
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We are far from questioning the 
validity of the eloquent professor’s de- 
fence, or from denying that an expo- 
sition of the character of Jesuitism was 
pertinent to his subject, although that 
subject was literature. At the same 
time, we are persuaded, that had the 
spirit which animated the order of 
Loyola been laid to rest, or were its 
material organization less formidable 
than it is, neither of those distinguish- 
ed men who hold the chairs of history 
or literature in Paris, would have 
hazarded the opposition or the incon- 
venience of provoking a discussion to 
which they did not appear to be di- 
rectly and forcibly called. The truth 
is, evidently, that the power of the 
Jesuits at the present day, their pro- 
jects, their schemes, compel attention 
to their past history, to the spirit and 
genius of their institution. As mat- 
ter of speculation and science, such a 
subject would certainly be one of very 
deep interest ; but were its interest of 
a purely antiquarian or speculative 
character, it would not have called 
forth the eloquence of MM. Michelet 
and Quinet. These bold men cite the 
Jesuitism of the present day to answer 
not merely for the wrongs it inflicted 
in past times upon society, but those 
which at this moment it meditates. 
They expose its avowed principles, 
and purposes, and acts, that they may 
arouse the reasonable apprehensions 
of their country and age against the 
most formidable danger by which both 
are threatened. 

As matter of abstract inquiry, we 
scarcely know any subject of more ex- 
citing interest than that of the Jesuit 
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institution—how is the interest en- 
hanced when its past is regarded as a 
light which warns of a very menacing 
future! The Jesuit order has not, 
perhaps, had the calm sentence of 
philosophy pronounced upon it. All 
who have written upon its merits or 
its demerits, have written like partizans 
—all have written like persons who 
feared its power, who hated it, or who 
sheltered behind it; but however di- 
vided opinions may "have been among 
advocates or accusers, the common 
feeling of humanity seems to have 
been pronounced in the astounding 
fact, that all countries in which the 
Jesuits had obtained a settlement— 
many a country or community in which 
they were at first welcomed with love 
and devotion—some, wherein they were 
from the first suspected—have come at 
length to the same judgment, and that 
an adverse one. The Jesuits have 
suffered expulsion from places in which 
they had had opportunities of deve- 
loping their principles and manifesting 
their character, in thirty-seven distinct 
instances. “It is not,” writes the 
Abbé du Pradt, “the facts in detail 
which it is important to prove, it is 
the spirit of those facts; when the 
one is known, we know the others, 
and can only look for the same results 
from the same causes. A detailed 
history of the Jesuits would occupy 
an immense space, more than what 
the history of a great state would de- 
mand. One single trait, a trait unique 
in the annals of the world, one trait 
belonging alone to the history of Jesu- 
itism, is the subjoined* list of the ex- 
pulsions the Jesuits have undergone 


® List of the expulsions endured by the Jesuits :— 


From Saragossa in 
— the Vateline in 
Vienna, .. 
Avignon, ... 
Antwer, Segovia, Portugal, 1370 
Saleh .. 1579, 1581, and 1586 
Japan, ... 1587 
Hungary and “Transylvania, = 
Bordeaux, onl 
all France, ... 
Holland, . ins ort 
the city ‘of Tournon, 
Bearn, abd ded 
England again in 
the same, 
Dantzic and “Thorn, | 
Venice, 1606 and 1612 
Kingdom of Amara or Japan, 1613 


From Bohemia, 
— Moravia,... .. 
— Naples and the Low Coun- } 
tries, ... eee 
China and India, 
Malta, ee 
Russia, 
Savoy, 
Portugal, ... 
Spain, the 2d of April,.. 
Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, 3d Nov. ... 
Duchy of Parma, 8th F eb, 
Isle of Malta again, 22d 


pril, eve 
— Rome and ‘all "Christendom, 
Partial or general expulsions, 37. 
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throughout the world. What then 
has been the nature of that society 
which has constrained all countries 
and all governments alike to expel 
it? Thirty-seven expulsions under- 
gone by one single religious body ! 

hat! the thirty-nine monastic orders 
cited above have not drawn upon them- 
selves, collectively, one similar mark 
of eee is a privileged stamp 
reserved for Jesuitism alone.” 

That a society like that of the Je- 
suits should continue to exist, against 
which humanity seemed so unequivo- 
cally to protest, and that it should ap- 
pear, notwithstanding so many shocks 
and disasters, to be gathering strength 
for new efforts to attain dominion over 
mankind, is one of those rare pheno- 
mena which the least curious among 
reflecting men might naturally desire 
to investigate. It seems almost to 
realise the idea which ascribed to the 
original particles of matter such a 
consistency as rendered them impe- 
rishable and unchangeable; indicat- 
ing, that wherever a solitary Jesuit 
survived, his order lived in him, and 
he became, as it were, a kind of in- 
soluble and infrangible centre, around 
which an order reconstructed itself 
anew. It is a marvellous story—that 
of the fortunes of Jesuitism; not of 
its fortunes only, but of its bold and 
subtle devices, the artifices by which it 
baffled power, the disguises under 
which it escaped detection, the deceits 
and equivocations by which it evaded 
the authority to which it pretended 
unqualified submission and obedience. 

The order of Jesuits was thrown 
up into existence, the reader need not 
be informed, in the age of mighty pro- 
ductions, the era of the Reformation. 
Luther and Loyola were the action and 
reaction of that time of giants. These 
two men issued forth into the world 
out of the same system—the Catholic 
Church—a church, in their day, fallen 
into a state of chaos, where a true 
faith was yet preserved, but amidst, 
and often underneath, fictions by 
which it was opposed or superseded. 
The limits of the church were exten- 
sive enough to comprehend within 
them great parties representing the 
spirit of the times, and strongly dis- 
criminated from each other. There 
were the Reformers, who upheld the 
sovereign authority of Scripture, and, 
in comparison with its pure word and 


the light by which faithful men stu- 
died it, held all human authority in 
disesteem. These would reduce the 
faith and discipline of the church to 
the standard which should be set up 
by Scripture and right reason. There 
was, if such a term may be employed, 
the ecclesiastical aristocracy, who 
would uphold the right and authority 
of general councils, and would insist 
that whatsoever these august assemblies 
changed should be reformed at their 
decree, that whatsoever they declared 
fixed should remain, at their command, 
unaltered. And there were the advo- 
cates of that mighty monarchy, the 
papal power, who insisted, that the 
claims put forth on the part of the 
chair of St. Peter—claims of univer- 
sal dominion over all estates, spiritual 
and temporal, should be acknowledged 
just and legitimate. For centuries 
the principles thus represented, had 
been at issue. Popes, and councils, 
and reformers, had been contending 
for their respective ends. Contro- 
versy, and war, and persecution, had 
been their instruments. In the age 
of the Reformation, the struggle be- 
came gigantic; and, after a crisis of 
interest unequalled in human history, 
the aspect of society became changed, 
and the condition of the church essen- 
tially altered. The Church of Rome 
emerged from the struggle, with its 
ancient forms, and a new faith. The 
Reformers separated, bearing with 
them the faith of primitive and apos- 
tolic times, and holding this faith 
amidst forms which bore not the 
stamp of so venerable an antiquity. 

In effecting this mighty change, the 
influence of Loyola was not less effec- 
tive than that of Luther. If Pro- 
testantism had its champion in the 
Reformer, the Jesuit is, not less 
plainly, the architect of modern Ro- 
manism. The Council of Trent was 
the instrumentality through which the 
transformation of the Church of Rome 
was effected, and the agency which 
directed the change was Jesuitism. 
It was a change vast in its nature and 
its consequences. It constituted the 
bishop of Rome an absolute monarch. 
It annulled the privileges of all orders, 
communities, individuals, in his com- 
munion; and it had the prospective 
effect of prohibiting for ever the assem- 
bling together of those great assemblies, 
which, in old times, in the primitive and 
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the middle ages, constituted the legis- 
lature of the Catholic Church. The 
Council of Trent was the first general 
council in which Jesuits were present 
to take a part; and they so availed 
themselves of the privilege indulged to 
them, that the church was never after- 
wards able to assemble another. 

It is sometimes not less instructive 
than surprising, to observe the prin- 
ciple on which premises and conclu- 
sions become paired together. An in- 
stance in point presents itself, in com- 
paring the systems of the Reformers 
and the Jesuits—or, it may be said, of 
Loyola and Luther. The latter must 
be regarded as a champion of individual 
freedom—the former the chosen de- 
fender of absolute authority. Accord- 
ing to Ignatius, there was to be but 
one active and efficient volition upon 
earth—all human faculties and powers 
were to bow in unresisting subservience 
to the Papal will: in Luther’s system 
there was a provision for that right of 
private judgment which is utterly in- 
compatible with Papal rule, and which 
has been described as inseparable from, 
if not constituting the very essence of, 
Protestantism. Such is the contrast 
exhibited by the two systems—the one 
representing liberty as a right, which 
it is a religious duty to sated inviolate : 
the other maintaining as its first and 
greatest commandment, a_ servitude 
and submission, which, to render its 
mature unequivocal, is designated by 
the name of a “blind obedience.” Such 
are the contrasted systems—a des- 
potism and a democracy: and the free- 
dom of thought, and act, and speech 
vindicated by the Reformers is found 
to co-exist with a religious dogma 
which condemns as a most pestilent 
error, the idea that the will of man 
can be free, while the servility enforced 
by the Jesuit is rendered the more con- 
spicuous by the doctrine from which it 
is extorted, the doctrine which consti- 
tutes the central principle of the Jesuit 
religion—namely, that which asserts 
the unrestricted freedom of human 
will. This is' the doctrine which the 
Jesuit party has ever employed as its 
main argument against the Reformers— 
spontaneous consciousnesses of the 
human heart became its allies in the 
controversy, and wherever it pre- 
vailed, it required that the emanci- 

ated will, free in the light of reason, 
y the providence of God, should be 
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prostrated, so as to lie still, or to 
move, only at the command of a human 
being, invested with (what must ever 
be regarded as a) superhuman autho- 
rity. Thus did the policy of this 
subtle order convert the very preju- 
dices of the human heart, in favour of 
liberty, into agencies by which liberty 
was abolished; and thus did it insure 
for itself the services of devoted ad- 
herents, in whom the passive and un- 
scrupulous submission of a slave is 
reconciled with the enterprize and 
enthusiasm of the free. 

The interests of Jesuitism were very 
materially served, by a rule which 
might seem, to the unobservant, preju- 
dicial to the order which could en- 
force it. A Jesuit could not accept 
ecclesiastical promotion. The digni- 
ties of the church glittered for him in 
vain. He must lay down his ambi- 
tions at his entrance into the order. 
A two-fold advantage was derived 
from this self-denying ordinance. It 
constrained every member of the body 
to identify himself with his order. 
«He was,” as an eloquent writer ob- 
serves, “ walled up in it”— 


“ Nactus es Spartam, exorna,” 


was, as it were, oracularly proclaimed 
to every votary; and it is not rash to 
affirm, that every votary, with few 
exceptions indeed, to the utmost of 
his abilities obeyed the injunction. 
He could not entertain an ambitious 
dream, without comprehending his 
order in the vision. To become illus- 
trious, he must have fame in his 
society, and must contribute to the 
exaltation of the body with which he 
is associated for life. The rule had 
another good effect. It facilitated 
the access of Jesuits to the confidence 
of the great. In choosing a con- 
fessor, it was something to feel as- 
sured, that the reward of spiritual 
direction was not to be a mitre or a 
eardinal’s hat; that a rival, or an 
enemy, or even the court of Rome 
itself, could not employ such bribes in 
purchasing secrets of the confessional ; 
and that the self-denying son of 
Loyola could not be an encroacher, 
at least in his own person, upon 
his penitent’s ecclesiastical patronage. 
Thus was the order doubly benefited : 
fortified within, by securing the de- 
voted attachment of its members— 
facilitated in its enterprizes by the 
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ready access it achieved for its 
chosen ministers into * the chambers 
of princes.” 

It is not, perhaps, matter of sur- 
prise, that such a society, in all its 
difficulties, should have found pro- 
tectors ; that when persecuted in 
one direction, it should be befriended 
in another. Such was its fortune. 
It won and weari¢d out, successively, 
the friendship of every Roman Catho- 
lie state or people; and when it had 
exhausted the benevolence of all, and 
had seen Rome herself yield to the 
indignant remonstrances of all Roman 
Catholic Europe, it sought shelter, 
and found it, for a time, from the 
despot of Prussia—from the autocrat 
of Russia—escaping from the condem- 
nation of the faithful, and the censure 
and sentence of the Infallible, to the 
tainted mercies of a schismatic and an 
atheist. Russia, to be sure, soon saw 
reason to repent of her hospitality, 
and by a very summary process, 
chased her intriguing guests away. 
Prussia was more tardy in awakening 
to a sense of her imprudence. We 
shall not enlarge upon what it has 
already cost her, or on the amount of 
evil she may yet have to suffer from 
her too haughty and unreflecting con- 
fidence. 

In Russia, however, during the days 
of their dispersion, the Jesuits had 
their most honourable abode ; and it 
is a curious coincidence, that the pro- 
tection and hospitality offered at the 
time when they were condemned and 
dissolved by a papal bull, was with- 
drawn, when, perhaps, it was no 
longer needed, in the year after that 
in which the order was restored by 
Pius VII., at the desire, as his buil 
expressed it, of all the churches. 

It is not to be imagined that the 
bull of Pius VII. preceded the forma- 
tion of that order of Jesuits which 
seems now to aim at universal do- 
minion. Clement XIV. had “ scotched 
the snake, not killed it.” His bull had 
the effect of rusticating the order; of 
sending it, as it were, into temporary re- 
treat ; but Jesuitism was of a character 
far too audacious and self-dependent 
to yield to the command of any being, 
however exalted, an obedience by 
which its interests would be preju- 


diced, and to Which no absolute ne- 
cessity- constrained it. 

A history of the Jesuits, during the 
forty years eclipse of the order, in the 
interval between the publication of the 
bulls of Clement XIV. (Gangaielli) 
and Pius VII., would have an interest 
not less deep and lively, than that of the 
most prosperous period of the order ; 
nor would it be less instructive. We 
dare not enter upon it in our present 
number, but we only postpone an in- 
tention which we hope hereafter that 
we may be enabled to execute. It 
may be truly affirmed, that in their 
most disastrous days the Jesuits never 
abandoned the purpose, or the expec- 
tation, of again attaining power, and 
that since the date of their formal 
restoration, they have devoted them- 
selves to the prosecution of every en- 
terprize which held out to them a 
prospect of advancement. They have 
not laboured or hazarded in vain, but, 
on the contrary, through their own 
exertions, and owing to the stipineness 
of those who ought to have counter. 
acted them, they are now, a if 
not the most powerful body, the body 
most to be feared, in the civilized 
world. 

There is not, at this moment, a 
country in Europe in which the Jesuits 
have not acquired power to direct 
and govern the policy of the Church 
of Rome. Pius VII. engaged them 
to row in the bark of the church: 
through their own arts and energies 
they have possessed themselves of the 
helm also. “In Austria, Silésia, in 
Prussia, in Hanover, in Holland, in 
Belgium, in Switzerland, in France, 
they are carrying on their projects 
with success.”* They are active in 
Portugal, and keep alive the fast-dying- 
out embers of popery in that and the 
Spanish kingdom.”+ Are they less en- 
terprising or less to be feared in Great 
Britain ? 

But it may be asked—why are the 
Jesuits to be dreaded ? oes any 
man in this age fear that they will 
employ assassins—that they will cano- 
nize the murderers of kings—or that 
they will vitiate the minds of young 
persons entrusted to their care by 
profligate practices or maxims? The 
age, it may be said, forbids a recur- 


* The Jesuits, by Ee Dalton.—p. 249, ¢ Ibid. 
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rence to the iniquities of less enlight- 
ened times ; it protects all reasonable 
men against the apprehension of them. 
We are well aware that arguments of 
this character have their weight with 
many—but, we are not ashamed to 
confess, they have no weight with us. 
We admit willingly that no body of 
men, prudent as the Jesuits are said 
to be, will daringly affront public 
opinion ; but we believe public opinion 
may be influenced and altered; and so 
ae we see an order declaring itself 
to religious, calling itself by the 
name of the blessed Saviour, exerting 
itself by every artifice and endeavour 
to acquire a control over education, 
and at the same time renouncing no 
one of those abominable principles 
which caused it to be regarded, in the 
day of its strength, as the common 
enemy of man—we are little assured 
by its abstinence from crimes which 
the law would punish, that it may not 
become again equally injurious in its 
effects upon society, as it was when it 
provoked theresentment of every coun- 
try in Europe. So long as Jesuitism 
teaches the doctrine of equivocation, 
and professes to abase the spirit of 
man into blind obedience to any earthly 
ruler—so long as it thus exalts the 
interests of an order above the in- 
stincts of the human heart and the 
plainest principles of moral conduct, 
we must condemn it—and wherever it 
acquires power, we must continue to 
fear that its power will be exercised 
for evil. 

We must conclude—and for a con.. 
clusion will borrow the words in which 


Views and Anticipations of Romanism. 
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M. Michelet warns the people of 
France, and through them, we may 
add, warns every country where free 
institutions and habits of confidence 
and generous credulity can be turned to 
evil account, by those who avail them- 
selves of liberty to establish despotism: 


** You have,” writes M. Michelet, ad- 
dressing the Jesuits of France, ‘forty 
thousand pulpits, which you cause to 
speak either willingly or perforce. You 
have a hundred thousand confessionals, 
whence you influence entire families. You 
hold within your grasp that which is the 
influencing spirit of the family(and of the 
world !), you hold the mother—the child 
is but an accessory. What choice is left 
to the father when she rushes in dis- 
tractedly, when she flings herself into 
his arms, crying out, ‘Iam damned!’ 
You are certain that the following day 
he will yield up his son to you. Twenty 
thousand children in your seminaries ; 
two hundred thousand just now in the 
schools which you direct; millions of 
women who act only as you will. 

‘* And we, what are we as opposed to 
this great power? A voice, and nothing 
more—a voice to cry out to France. 
She is now warned, let her do as she 
will ; she sees and feels the net in which it 
was thought to take her while she slum- 
bered. One farewell word to all loyal 
hearts—to all, laymen or priests (and 
may those latter, from the depths of 
their bondage, hearken to a free voice !) 
—let them aid us with brave words 
or silent sympathy ; and let all united 
bestow a blessing from their hearts and 
from their altars on the holy crusade 
we are beginning for God and for 
liberty !” 
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TWO OR THREE TRANSLATIONS BY WILLIAM DOWE. 
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SONG OF HARMODIUS, 
FROM THE GREEK. 


Lixe Harmodius’ and Aristogeiton’s, my blade 
Entwined with the myrtle shall be : 

Oh! they struck down the Tyrant of Athens, and bade 
The laws of their country be free ! 


Harmodius the dear, thou art not in the grave! 
In the far Happy Isles of the West 

Thou art now, where the Chiefs, Diomedes the Brave, 
And Achilles the Swift-footed rest. 
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Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton, my blade 
With the leaves of the myrtle I'll twine : 

The Tyrant Hipparchus, O Pallas, they laid 
In gore at the base of thy shrine! 


-m 


Harmodius and Aristogeiton, the Twain 
In honour eternal shall be : 

Oh! they struck down the Tyrant to earth, and again 
Bade the laws of old Athens be free! 


ODE TO TELEPAUS. 
HORACE. 


How far removed from Inachus of old 
Is Codrus, fearless for his realm to die; 
The race of Eacus ; and the battles rolled 
Round consecrated Troy ;— 
These you descant upon ; but, how to buy 
A cask of Chian for the banquet-joy ; 
Who is to find a house, and bid 
The bath be warmed ; and when I may be rid 
Of the dull sense of this Pelignian cold, 
You have not told: 
Hollo! bring quick a flowing bumper, boy ! 
For the new moon this bumper—prithee, pour 
Another out for Midnight !—and one more 
For—for—my friend the Soothsayer! Soh, hold! 
Three cups for every man; orifitbe 
More to his wishes, three times three : 
The rapture-stricken Bard who takes delight 
In the odd-numbered Muses nine, 
Shall shout for bumpers nine—the frenzied wight f 
The Sister-Graces nude, 
In beautiful-conjunction trine, 
Fearful of quarrels rude, 
Seem to forbid more than three cups of wine. 
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But I must rave; give way! ‘tis my desire : 
Where is the music of the Phrygian flute ? 
Why is the pipe hung mute— 
Hung up all mutely by the unstricken lyre ? 

Hold boy! I hate those niggard handfuls ; strew, 
Strew showers of gorgeous roses round about ! 
And let old Lycus hear our revel-rout, 

And his young wife, ill-sorted, hear it too! 

Ah, Telephus, sweet Telephus, beware ! 
For thee warm Chloe sighs ; she sighs for thee, 
With thy thick-flowing hair, 
And brilliant as the star of waning day: 
Alas! for me, 
Glycera’s love, my friend, with secret care, 
Slowly consumes my heart and soul away. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


BERANGER. 


In the Romance of the Rose, we're told 
That Pepin’s son, who began to dread 
His apotheosis scarce would hold, 
To Turpin, his old court-bishop, said : 
«“* The Winter of age comes weak and cold ; 
** Hast nought that may yet restore my Spring ?” 
« Oh, yes,” answered Turpin, “ God save the King!” 


“ Nay, Prelate, these useless words, I’m sure, 
*¢ Have been sung or said for a length of time.” 
Said the Bishop: “ I’ve got an infallible cure— 
«’Tis the heart of a maiden in her prime ; 
“ Her age twenty years, her virginity pure ; 
«« My Liege shall grow young, I'll bet any thing, 
* And the country be rescued: God save the King!” 


Now, by a decree of Charlemagne, 
A price on the treasure was duly set : 
They sought her in England and France and Spain ;— 
*Tis thought that with us she is sought for yet : 
The curates sought again and again : 
“ This Christian prince,” did they piously sing, 
** Will double the tithes: God save the King !” 


Turpin himself one day found one 
Exactly to suit the monarch’s case ; 
But a monk, with haughty air and tone, 
Escorted her off before his face. 
«What! reverend sir—no respect for the throne ?” 
‘© Vobiscum paz ! ’tis a settled thing : 
“ The Church before all: God save the King !” 


A lawyer, expecting a seat on the Bench, 
Found—far away from the capital towa— 
By the rarest of chances, the looked-for wench, 
And claimed her there, on the part of the Crown. 
** Halte-la!” said a baron; ‘* who-dares to trench 
“ On rights that still to our order cling ? 
* All for the nebles! God save the ‘Ring !” 
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“T'll be a duke,” cried a little page, 
Who found in a place of*no resort 
A maid of the requisite virtue and age ; 
And he hurried off with his prize to court. 
The people stared at every stage, 
And, loyally loving, they helped to bring 
The maid with Ze Deums: God save the King! 


Now, when she was come to the monarch’s sight, 
«* What the foul fiend have we here?” he cried. 
Saint Clovis! Saint Hubert! the woman’s a fright ! 
‘Pah! I'd rather die!” and his majesty died ; 
And his son reigned in his stead, as was right: 
And Turpin came with the priests to sing: 
‘“* Let us bury him nobly: God save the King!” 


SONG OF THE COSSAQUE. 


BERANGER. 


Come on, best friend of the Cossaque! my noble steed, come on ! 
The Northern trumpet calls to war the horsemen of the Don. 
Untiring in the foray still, undaunted in assault, 

Let carnage follow in thy course that scorns a laggard halt. 
What though no gold be found upon thy housing and thy rein, 
These by my sword shall yet be won on many a battle plain. 

Then toss thy mane with scornful neigh, and fly, my gallant horse! 
To trample down the pride of kings and nations in thy course ! 


Peace flies afar, and leaves to me no guidance but thy own: 

The centenary ramparts old of Europe are o’erthrown. 

Then bear me on to where the-wealth of palaces and domes 

Is spread in gorgeous glory round, and all the Arts have homes. 
Return to quaff of rebel Seiné, whose violated banks 

Have twice beheld thee in her stream refresh thy gory flanks ; 
And toss thy mane with scornful neigh, and fly, my gallant horse ! 
To trample down the pride of kings and nations in thy course! 


Princes, and priests, and nobles, as within some fortress wall, 

By roused-up millions leaguered round, and tottering to their fall, ' 
Invoke our Scythian mastery, and thus would crawl and cower 

As serfs themselves, could they but still uphold their tyrant power. 
Yes, all shall crouch when I but couch this dreaded Ukraine spear ; 
And Cross and Crown fall broken down before my swift career. 
Then toss thy mane with scornful neigh, and fly, my gallant horse! 
To trample dome the pride of kings and nations in thy course ! 


I saw a giant Phantom stand colossal in the sky, 

And, pleased, upon our bivouac fires was fixed his warrior eye : 

“«* My reign commences once again!” ’twas thus I heard him say, 
While pointing with his battle-axe to Western lands away. 

King of the conquering Huns, all hail thy shadowy port and crest ! 
Behold! a son of Attila obeys thy stern behest. 

Then toss thy mane with ereiil atiah, and fly, my gallant horse ! 
To trample down the pride of kings and nations in thy course! 


All Europe’s ancient glories spread from furthest shore to shore, 
And all the Knowledge which has power to be her guard no more, 
Shall be destroyed amid the dust that yet shall rise and roll 

Up from thy hoofs, as on we speed to our destructive goal. 
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Efface, efface, nor cease thy race, till Desolation draws 
A veil o'er manners, records, fanes, and palaces and laws. 
Then toss thy mane with scornful neigh, and fly, my gallant horse ! 


To trample down the pride of kings and nations in thy course! 


ORIENTALE 


VICTOR HUGO. 


One day the Sultaun Achmet said 
To Julia, the gay Granadine : 
I'd forfeit all my realms, sweet maid, 
Ever to keep Medina mine ; 
Ani I would gladly barter free 
Medina for the love of thee. 


Then be a Christian, Star of Kings! 

All pleasures are beneath a ban, 
And held as interdicted things, 

When shared with a Mohammedan : 
I really cannot hazard crime ; 
Sin is enough, my dear Sublime ! 


By all the pearls that brightly deck, 
And thus more brilliantly reveal 
The beauty of thy snowy neck, 
I'll do it, an thou’lt let me kneel, 
And take these neck-lace pearls to be, 


While I do pray, my rosary! 


BEAUTY. 


LAMARTINE, 


Beauty! celestial secret, ray divine, 

Bright emblem, say, what mystic source is thine ? 
Why art thou ever so beloved—ah! why 

Still turns to thee the fond pursuing eye ? 

Why springs the loving heart to thy appeal, 

As to the stone the sympathetic steel— 

Clings to thy shadow with enduring ties, 

Burns in thy presence, in thy absence dies ? 


A first, or haply a fifth element, 


Diffused beneath or in the firmament, 

Thy power exists in various things that are: 
It Lie our steadfast gazing to a star, 

To the blue vault, the ever-moving seas, 
The bending rivers, and the gracious trees. 


Whether, more vivid still, thou dost reveal 

The impress of thy universal seal 

In breathing nature, where thy presence lies 

In the terrific lion’s blazing eyes ; 

On the proud steed’s tempestuous mane, and flings 
A glory o'er the eagle’s rushing wings, 

And smoothes thes thathe that undulating moves 
Adown the necks of thy peculiar doves ;— 
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Or whether in the human aspect—this 

Thy own best mirror and thy masterpiece— 
With thy supremest power thy fingers trace, 
Chiefly on woman's fascinating face, 

That delicate ray of mingled grace and pride 
From which the melting eye turns half aside ;— 
None know thy secret—all obey, adore, 

And joy and tears are thine for evermore. 
Ah! this same impulse seems, in good or ill, 
A revelation of our instinct still. 

Perhaps of God himself some image thou, 
Beaming at times through mortal form below ; 
Perhaps the soul to which such form is given 
Hath shaped it by its archetype in heaven ; 
Modelled its glory by the parent beam 

Of the All-Fair, All-Good, and All-Supreme. 


Wherever Beauty, graceful or superb, 
Glows in the sky, a figure, or an herb, 
My heart, for love and admiration born, 
Turns there, as to a ray the eye will turn ; 


There broods and rests delighted—there bestows 
Part of itself, commingling as it glows. 


I often have reproached myself for these 

Too vivid thonghts, too sudden sympathies ; 
These instincts of a glance, these quick intents 
Raised from impressions into sentiments ; 

And often have I said: Perhaps in heaven 
Such leanings of the heart are unforgiven. 
The eye, the heart will own the magic touch ; 
Ts it a crime to love the Beautiful too much ? 
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ARRAH NEIL: 


OR, TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G.P. BR. JAMES, ESQ. 


Author of “ Darnley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue landlady paused for a moment at 
the door, laid her finger upon her 
brow, thought for a minute or two, 
and then having settled her whole 
plan to her own satisfaction, descended 
to the door at which Mr. Dry of Long- 
soaken was making sundry inquiries 
regarding the personage for whose 
address he had in the first place ap- 

lied to herself, and whom he evidently 
had not found out in his perambula- 
tions of the town. A part of what 
he said was heard by the hostess as 
she descended, so that she had a full 
clue to what was going on, and advanc- 
ing towards him with a low, smart 
courtesy, she said— 

“* The dinner’s quite ready, sir; and 
I have been thinking since you were 
gone, that I shall be able to-morrow 
morning to get you the address of the 
gentleman you wanted, for a man will 
be here with eggs who used to supply 
him, I know.” 

Mr. Dry looked up with a well-satis- 
fied air, saying, “‘ That is providential, 
Mistress Green.” 

«* White, sir, White,” said the land- 
lady, dropping another courtesy, “ my 
name is White, not Green—a different 
colour, sir, but it all comes to the 
same thing. Shall I call the young 
lady to dinner. It is in this room, sir.” 

* I will go myself, Mistress White,” 
said Dry; and he was advancing to- 
wards the stairs, when the landlady, 
in a low and confidential whisper, 
added— 

‘ Poor thing, she is very wild indeed. 
I went up just now to see if she wanted 
any thing; and she is quite astray, 
thinking that she was here not long 
ago, and fancying that she knows all 
about the place. It’s a sad thing to 
see a poor creature in such a state.” 

*‘ Alack, alack, and so it is,” re- 
joined Mr. Dry, “but it’s God's will, 
Mrs. White, and so we must submit.” 

« Ah, sir, that’s very true,” answered 
the good hostess, “but yet one can’t 


help pitying the poor girl. You are 
sure she is not dangerous, sir ?” 

* Quite sure,” answered Mr. Dry: 
“it is only to herself. But if she 
were left alone to do what she wills, 
I would not answer for it, that you 
would not very soon find her in the 
Humber.” 

* Ob, she must be looked to, sir— 
she must be looked to,” replied the 
landlady. ‘ Those are sad, dangerous 
cases. I remember right well when 
Jonathan Birkett, at Burton—he was 
my husband's second cousin, poor, dear 
man—went mad and hanged hiin- 
self—__” 

“1 will hear that story after dinner,” 
said Dry in return, pushing past her, 
and opening the door of the room in 
which Arrah Neil was seated. But 
thegood landlady had gained her point, 
having fully convinced Mr. Dry that 
she believed the poor girl whom he 
had brought thither to be perfectly 
insane; and her manner during the 
meal, which followed immediately after, 
served to confirm the worthy gentle- 
man in that supposition, without at all 
inducing Arrah herself to imagine 
that her new friend had any doubt of 
her sanity. 

Though the days had gone by when 
as an universal custom the landlord 
and his guest sat down together at the 
same table, and if the traveller pre- 
sented himself at any other hours than 
those of the host’s own meals, he was 
likely to remain hungry till the master 
of the house chose to eat, yet in all 
cases he who supplied the fare and he 
who received it were still much more in- 
timately mixed up at meal times than in 
the present day, when the duties of 
the ay office are done by deputy ; 
and the landlord is intent upon any 
other cares but hospitable ones. 

In the present instance, good Mrs. 
White remained in the room with her 
maid, who acted the important part of 
waiter ; and ever and anon she meddled 
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busily with the dishes, commended the 
viands to the jaws of her guests, vaunted 
the excellence of the ale, strong waters, 
and wine, which her house afforded, 
and when not thus employed upon 
matters connected with her own im- 
mediate vocation, took part in the con- 
versation of those who sat at table, 
with great freedom and satisfaction. 

Towards Arrah Neil her tone was of 
that tender and kindly character, which 
might well be attributed by Mr. Dry 
to compassion for the mental affliction 
under which he had declared her to 
be suffering, and by the poor girl her- 
self to interest in her fate and situa- 
tion. But the good landlady was watch- 
ing eagerly the whole conduct of her 
male guest, and endeavouring with all 
the skill which is afforded by long 
dealings with many of our fellow-crea- 
tures, to extract some information from 
all she saw regarding his intentions and 
objects. She perceived that the worthy 
man of Longsoaken was as tender upon 
her whom he called his ward as was 
consistent with his sanctified exterior, 
that he often whispered a word to her 
with a smile which contorted his harsh 
and wizened features into any thing but 
a pleasant expression, and that he made 
a point of helping her himself to every 
thing which he thought dainty ; and, 
from these and various other signs 
and indications, Mrs. White was led to 
ask herself, “ Does the old hypocrite 
seek her for a wife or a paramour?” 
and she internally added, ‘I'll spoil 
the game for him, that I will.” 

But notwithstanding her internal re- 
solutions, the good landlady remained 
perfectly civil and attentive to Mr. Dry, 
and guided by tokens, which were not 
to be mistaken by one of her experience, 
as to his fondness for certain creature 
comforts of existence, she at length 
produced some clear and brilliant liquid, 
the produce of the Dutch still, in a 
large flat-sided black bottle, and per- 
suadad him to drink what she called a 
small glass thereof, though, to say the 
truth, the measure was very capacious, 
When he had drank it, he set down the 

lass again; and looking up in Mrs, 
White's face, observed— 

“It is very good indeed, madam, 
and may be permitted for the support 
of our poor, weak bodies after a long 
ride in such bleak and disconsolate 
weather.” 

*¢ Take another glass, sir,” said the 
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hostess, who stood at the end of the 
table with the bottle still in her hand. 
* “-On no account—on no account, 
Mistress White,” replied her guest; 
‘© we may use such things discreetly, 
but by no means go into excess. I 
would not for the world—don’t talk 
of it.” 

There are two ways however of under- 
standing that same injunction, ‘don’t 
talk of it,” which those who have been 
accustomed to read the book of human 
nature find no great difficulty in apply- 
ing properly, and in this instance, as 
in many others, Mrs. White saw that 
it meant “don’t talk of it, but do it 
without talking,” and therefore reply- 
ing, “ Oh, sir, it’s very weak: it’s so 
old, ‘tis scarcely stronger than water,” 
she poured the glass full as it stood at 
Mr. Dry’s elbow, while he turned 
round to say something to Arrah Neil 
on his other side. 

The worthy gentleman took not the 
slightest notice of this proceeding; but 
looking up in Mrs. White’s face, he 
said— 

“And so you think, ma'am, that 
you will be able to get me Master 
Hugh O’Donnell’s right address by 
to-morrow morning ?”’ 

“I am certain of it,” replied the 
landlady, who thought there was no 
great harm in a little confidence what- 
ever might be the result. 

Arrah Neil looked down in silent 
thought, and then raised her large, 
bright eyes with an inquiring look in 
the landlady’s face ; while Mr. Dry, as 
if in a fit of absentness, took up the 
glass, and sipped nearly one half of 
the contents before he recollected what 
he wasabout. He then, however, set 
it down suddenly, and inquired— 

“ Pray can you tell me, if Mr. Twigg 
the drysalter is now in Hull? A God- 
fearing and saintly man, Mrs. White, 
who used: to hold forth to the edifica- 
tion of a flock that used to assemble 
at the tabernacle in Backwater-alley.” 

‘* Oh dear, yes, sir; he is in Hull,” 
answered Mrs. White. “I saw the 
good gentleman only yesterday.” 

* Then I will go and see him pre- 
sently,” answered Mr. Dry. “ Hum- 
ble-minded folks may always profit 
much of godly conversation ; and to 
do him but justice, he is always ready 
to use his spiritual gifts for the benefit 
of others.” Thus speaking, Mr. Dry, 
after contemplating the glass for a 
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moment, seemed to come to the con- 
clusion, that there was no use of leav- 
ing in it the little that remained, and 
accordingly he tossed it off with a 
sudden motion of the hand, and then 
set it resolutely down upon the table 
again, as if defying the landlady, the 
Hollands, or the devil, to tempt him to 
drink another drop. 

The fiend and women, however, 
have generally more than one way of 
accomplishing their object, and con- 
sequently Mrs. White, after having 
pronounced an eulogium on the graces 
of Mr. Twigg and his friend Master 
Theophilus Longbone, the hemp- 
merchant, who was likewise an ac- 
quaintance of her guest, she set down 
the bottle carelessly by Mr. Dry’s 
side, and retired into a little room, 
with a glass-window towards the pas- 
sage, so constructed as to afford a 
view of the door of the house, with all 
those of the chambers on the ground- 
floor, and also of the foot of the stairs. 

Here she remained for about half 
an hour, while sundry persons came 
in and out, spoke to her or to some of 
her attendant satellites; paid money, 
received change, brought in goods for 
sale, amongst which it may be as well 
to record six pairs of very fine pi- 
geons in a basket, or applied for small 
quantities of cordials, which sometimes 
they drank upon the spot, sometimes 
carried away in a vial bottle. 

At length the door of the room in 
which Mr. Dry had eaten his dinner 
opened, and that worthy gentleman 
appeared, holding Arrah Neil by the 
arm, and looking at her with a some- 
what inflamed and angry counte- 
nance, from which Mrs. Whiteaugured 
that he was about to say something 
harsh and bitter to his fair companion. 
She prepared accordingly to interfere, 
fully resolved to protect the oe irl 
at all risks, even if she were ebliged to 
call in the aid of magistrates, town- 
council, and governor himself; al- 
though, to say the truth, she had no 
great love or reverence for any of the 
party now dominant in Hull. 

r. Dry, however, uttered not a 
word, but led his poor victim up to her 
chamber—made her go in—and, lock- 
ing the door, took out the key. Mrs. 

hite smiled, as with quick ears she 
heard the various steps of this process, 
but sat quite still, at what we shall 
now call the bar, and marked the 
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movements of Mr. Dry, as he de- 
scended and stood for a moment in 
the passage, those movements being 
somewhat peculiar, and indicating an 
internal perturbation of some sort. 
His back, indeed, was turned towards 
the worthy hostess, as he looked 
out of the door leading into the 
street ; but she perceived, that with 
his feet somewhat apart, he first 
rested on his heels, then upon the 
sole, then upon his heels again, his 
body gently swaying backwards and 
forwards, and his hands in his 
breeches-pocket. Mrs. White had 
seen such oscillations before in other 
men; and, when Mr. Dry made up 
his mind to the course he was to pur- 
sue, and walked straight out into the 
street, she herself hastened into the 
eating-room, where the first object 
that she examined was the black 
bottle, which being held up to the 
light, exhibited a deficiency of at least 
one-half. 

« Ay, the beast is well nigh drunk,” 
said Mrs. White, speaking to herself ; 
“‘ but that’s a small matter, if he does 
no more than get tipsy now and then. 
I'll warrant he'll be in a fine state 
when he comes home from Master 
Twigg’s. He’s just such another as 
himself; and they sit there, and 
drink, and cant, till they all go home 
erying or quarrelling, as if they were 
the most unhappy men in the world. 
Well, religion is a good thing in its 
way, and drink is a good thing; but 
they don’t do mixed, any how.” 

Thus saying, she carried off the 
black bottle, placed it in its own pecu- 
liar receptacle, and then calling a girl 
whom she named Nancy to take her 
place in the bar, she walked quietly 
up to the room of Arrah Neil. It 
may be recollected by the reader 
that Mr. Dry had carefully locked 
the door, and put the key in his 
pocket; but Mrs. White was not a 
person to be frustrated by such a 
simple proceeding, for putting her 
hand to i girdle, from which hun 
a ponderous bunch of variously forme 
pieces of iron, she selected one from 
the rest, which being insinuated into 
the keyhole, instantly turned the 
lock, and gave her admission to the 
chamber without the slightest diffi- 
culty. 

Arrah Neil started up with a look 


of joy, brushing away some drops that 
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had gathered in her eyes, and exclaim- 
ing, “ Oh, I am so glad !” 

‘What, poor soul,” cried Mrs. 
White! “you thought he had shut 
you up so that nobody could get to 
you. But I am not such ‘a fool as to 
be without a master-key in my own 
house, so that if any other be lost I 
can always open a door. What has 
the old man been saying to you, my 
dear, and what made him look so 
cross ?” 

* Oh!” cried Arrah Neil, “he has 
been saying things I do not under- 
stand; and then he asked if I would 
marry him, and said, that if I would, 
I should have all his money at his 
death; but I told him, that if he had 
all the wealth in the world, I would 
sooner die.” 

*«* Ay, that’s what made him cross,” 
cried the landlady. “Men do not 
like such words as that, my dear. 
However, you did very right, for the 
sooner you let the old hypocrite know 
your mind, the better. He’s a deep 
old villain, though, or I am mistaken. 
I saw you looked at me when he men- 
tioned Hugh O’Donnell. Do you 
know any thing about him? Do you 
recollect the name ?” 

*¢ Yes, 1 do,” replied Arrah Neil. 
**T am sure I have heard it often; but 
it must be long ago.— Who is he?— 
What is he ?” 

“ Nay, that I can’t tell,” answered 
Mrs. White. “I recollect him here, 
I think, in my husband’s time; and I 
have seen him once or twice about, 
since then, in the streets of the town, 
and in the market. But I know no- 
thing of him, except that he is a good 
sort of man, I believe. One sees such 
a number of people in a town like 
this! He’s got a ship, I believe, and 
trades to Ireland.” 

* To Ireland,” said Arrah Neil. 
And then suddenly breaking off, she 
added, “I wish I could get away. 
Cannot you let me out while he’s 
gone ?” 

“ Oh, that I can, my pretty lady,” 
answered the hostess; “and you 
shall go away whenever you like. I 
won't stop you. But, I think, it will 
bea a deal better for you to stay 
a while, and see what all this comes to. 
We may find out something that ma 
clear up the whole business; and, 
besides, what would you do if you were 
. away? Without money you would be 
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in a sad plight, and, I dare say, he 
does not let you have any in your 
pocket 2” 

**] have two crown-pieces,” replied 
Arrah Neil; “and with that I am 
sure I could get to Annie Walton and 
her brother.” 

The widow shook her head with a 
sad smile. ‘’Tis a small sum to 
begin the world with,” she said, “ and 
all alone. Besides, they might over- 
take you. No, no, poor thing, leave 
it to me to settle some plan for you. 
I will answer for it, he shall not take 
it away from here, let him do what 

e will; and in the mean time I will 
set my wits to work to find out the 
whole of this story. But now let me 
hear who is this Annie Walton and 
her brother? Come, sit down by 
me, and tell me all you can recollect 
since the times we were talking 
of this morning. It may help me to 
find out the rest, and that’s the great 
point.” 

Arrah Neil mused; not that she 
had any hesitation in relating to her 
companion all that her own memory 
served to recall, for it is not those who 
have had few friends that are sus- 

icious, but those who have had 
riends that have proved false. She 
had too rarely met with the voice of 
kindness and sympathy, not to yield 
her ear to it willingly, especially when 
it came from one who was linked to 
the sad, but sweet recollections of the 
past. She had lived so long in a 
dream, however—a dream from which 
nothing but the most important scenes 
and figures had stood forth in full 
light; that much was confused and 
indistinct ; and she felt that she could 
but relate it as it presented itself to 
remembrance, which, she feared, might 
afford but a faint and misty image to 
a stranger. It was with the good 
widow's first question then that she 
commenced in making her reply. 
* Annie Walton,” she said, “I won- 
der you have never heard of her, she 
is so kind and so good; every one 
knows her by her benefits.” 

“ Ay, but if I understand right, my 
poor young lady, she lives a long wa’ 
off on the other side of Coventry,” 
replied the hostess, “and while wicked 
doings travel on horseback, the 
of good ones trudges a-foot. Like 
the waggoner’s cart, it may be richly 
loaded. but is long in coming.” — 
=~@ 
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s¢ Well, then,” answered Arrah 
Neil, “she is Lord Walton’s daugh- 
ter, sister of kind Charles Walton, 
who is now Lord. The old man died 
two years ago, and the lady long be. 
fore that. However, they have always 
been good to me and to my poor old 

andfather ever since we went to 
ive at Bishop’s Merton. ‘Tis a long 
while ago now, and between the time 
when I was here and the days I first 
recollect there, there seems a sort of 

ap, as if we had lived somewhere else. 
But I remember well our first arriving 
there, and going with my grandfather 
to look at two or three cottages, till 
at length he chose one just out of the 
town, upon the green, by the old 
church.” 

** Were you then quite alone with 
him as you went from Hull?” asked 
the landlady. 

* Quite ;” answered Arrah Neil. 
“ There was no one with us, and we 
lived there quite alone, and all the 
morning my grandfather used to teach 
me all he knew, and to make me read 
and write many an hour, and copy 
things out of books, and explain to 
me about different countries. I often 
thought it wearisome, for it used to 
keep me from thinking of things that 
were past, and from trying to bring 
back to mind, people and places that 
seemed to cross my sight in haste and 
disappear again, like the motes that 
we see in the sunshine, which are lost 
as soon as they get into the shade. But 
he was a good, kind, old man, and 
every body loved him. The boys used 
to gather round him on the green at 
evening close, and listen to the stories 
he used to tell of the-wars in Ireland ; 
and Lord Walton, from whom he 
hired the cottage, was very kind, too, 
and often used to stop and talk with 
him as he went by and Charles, the 
young lord, too, and Miss Walton did 
the same. I used very often to go up 
to the house, too, and spent many a 
happy day there, and they were all 
yery good, though I sometimes fancy 
that on account of my strange ways, 
and because I often fell into fits of 
thought, they thought I was somewhat 
weak in mind; but if I could have 
seen this house, it would soon have 
brought my brain right. But, as I was 
saying, they were always very kind to 
me; and les Walton would spend 
many an hour at the cottage and lis- 
ten to my grandfather's tales.” 
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** Ay,” said the hostess, “he was 
an old soldier, but he did not under. 
stand all the arts of war.” 

Arrah Neil looked up in her face with 
an inquiring air, but good Mrs. White 
only shook i head, and the poor girl 

roceeded, “Charles Walton wasaway 
in strange countries for a long time, 
and then again he went to the wars ; 
but whenever he came back, he used 
to visit us, though he grew graver and 
more thoughtful as he became older, 
than he was when he was a youth and 
I was a child, and I began to feel 
somewhat afraid of him—no, not 
afraid, for he was always kind Charles 
Walton to me, but I felt timid when 
he spoke to me. However, his father 
died, and he became lord of all the 
country round; and he had much to 
do and was often away. About that 
time, this man, who is now here in 
Hull, began to come sometimes to the 
house, but my grandfather could not 
bear him; and though he treated him 
civilly, because’ he was now in great 
power in the little town, and every 
one seemed to do just as he bade them, 
and all were afraid of him, yet he was 
always cold and distant to him. One 
day, however, this Ezekiel Dry came 
in while he was out, and he took me 
by the hand and began to say things 
I did not understand, as he did to- 
night ; and I tried to go away; but 
he would not let me. Just then, my 
grandfather came in, and immediately 
there were high and threatening words, 
and my grandfather struck him with 
the staff he carried, and knocked him 
down upon the ground; then taking 
him by the arms, he cast him out of 
the cottage like a dog. After that he 
did not come again for many months, 
and in the winter my poor old grand- 
father was taken a. and remained 
ever after feeble and sickly; and when 
he used to hear of the doings of the 
parliament against the king, it always 
made him worse, and he used to speak 
rash words, I fear; and once or twice 
he wrote letters, and sent them off by 
a man that sometimes came to see 
him, and he received answers, too, 
which he burned as soon as he had 
read them. So it went on, till one 
day this summer, the man Dry came 
with a number of soldiers, when my 
grandfather was very ill in bed, and said 
they had a warrant against him as a 
malignant who was plotting treason 
against the parliament, and they 
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dragged him away in spite of all I 
could say, though I told them it would 
killhim. Lord Walton was absent then, 
and Dry would fain have prevented me 
from going with my grandfather, but 
one of the soldiers was kinder than 
the rest and said I should go to tend 
the poor old man. They put us in a 
cart and carried us along, and day by 
day he grew weaker, till at length, at 
Devizes, he died. Before his death, 
however, just when his eyes were 
turning dim, he whispered to me, ‘ Go 
back quick to the cottage, Arrah, and 
in the back-room, behind the bed, you 
will find a bundle of letters and other 
things which will tell you all about 
yourself—I cannot,’ and he said no 
more.” 

“Did you find them? Did you 
find them?”—cried the landlady, 
eagerly. 

« No,” answered Arrah Neil, “ for 
when I got back to the cottage it had 
been stripped of every thing, and I, 
too, had been robbed of all I had 
taken with me by the soldiers on the 
road. One of them said that my gown 
was pretty, and he would have it for 
his wife; so I gave it to him for fear 
he should take it by force.” 

The good hostess had mused, paying 
little attention to the last few words, 
but at length she exclaimed—“ He has 
got them, young lady! He has got 
these letters, depend upon it: ay, and 
he knows more of you than any of us. 
You must find means to get them back 
again. That is the only thing to be 
done.” 

“ Alas! how can I,” cried poor 
Arrah Neil. ‘ I am a mere prisoner, 
and unable to do any thing for myself. 


Tuere is upon the Yorkskire coast, 
somewhat to the south of Flamborough 
Head, a small retired bay, not above 
a quarter of a mile broad, but deep 
in relation to the width; for the dis- 
tance from each of the projecting head- 
lands from which it is formed to the 
innermost part of the bay is nearly 
three-quarters of a mile. This little 
natural haven is furnished with a sandy 
shore, and surrounded by steep rocks 
at all points but that where it is united 
with the ocean, and at the mouth of a 
short narrow valley, which leads with 
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Oh, if I could but escape I should be 
content,” 
* ‘WNay, nay, be not so impatient,” 
said Mrs. White; “you shall esca 
in good time—I give you my word for 
that; but let us first find out all that 
we can, for I have a notion that your 
fortunes are better than they look, or 
else this man would not be so eager to 
keep you in his hands. You were no 
granddaughter of old Sergeant Neil’s, 
that I can tell you; and you may turn 
out a great lady after all. I am sure 
i poor mother looked and spoke 
ike one of the best of the land; and I 
do not see why you should not have 
your rights as well as another.” 

“ A great lady!” said Arrah Neil, 
in a musing tone, and with a melan- 
choly shake of the head; “there is 
but one reason I should like to bea 
great lady, and that is to show my grati- 
tude to those who have been kind to me,” 

“«‘ And a good reason, too,” replied 
the landlady. “ So you must not miss 
your chance, my dear.” 

«‘ Dame White, Dame White,” cried 
a voice from below. 

** Hark! they are calling me,” said 
the hostess, and opening the door, she 
exclaimed, “here am I, what do you 
want with me, Nancy ?” 

* Here are a heap of folks want to 
see you directly,” screamed Nancy, 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

‘I must go, my dear,” said the 
widow, turning to Arrah Neil, “but 
I will be back with you directly ;” and 
thus saying, she left her. But poor 
Arrah was disappointed in regard to 
the length of her absence, for more 
than an hour passed, and the door 
gave admission to no friendly face. 


a rapid ascent to the top of the cliffs 
above. Were it not that it is so diffi- 
cult of access from the land side, and 
that the water therein is somewhat 
shallow, it might form an excellent 
port, sheltered from almost all winds. 
But these circumstances have rendered 
it less frequented than it might he; 
and though a few boatmen’s cot 

are now built upon the shore, it is, but 
little known, and, at the time I speak 
of, was without any vestige of human 
habitation, and rarely trodden by the 
foot of man, 
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At about three o'clock, however, 
of an autumnal night, a boat might 
be dimly discovered lying on the sandy 
shore, the tide being then at ebb. In 
it were four men, apparently sailors, 
two of whom were stretched sound 
asleep in the stern, whilst two sat 
talking together in low tones on the 

wale of the boat, and supplying the 
intervals of conversation by manifold 
potent whiffs of the meditative pipe. 
As neither the topics they discussed, 
nor the language that they used, would 
be either pleasant or edifying to the 
reader, we shall not pause upon their 
discourse, but leave them smoking and 
talking on, to follow two horsemen 
down from the entrance of the valley, 
as, at a slow and cautious pace, they 
were guided on by a youth some fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, who, in the 
hope of a proportionate recompense, 
took care to point out to them the 
various obstacles that lay in the way. 
Now it was a mass of rock, now a 
large fissure, now a sudden descent, 
now the course of the little brawling 
stream, somewhat swelled by the rain 
which had fallen in the early part of 
the night. But all these difficulties 
were at length overcome—though the 
one said to the other, that it put him 
in mind of the Pass of Roncesvalles— 
and the other replied, “ As much like 
Roncesvalles, my good friend, as a 
Cheshire cheese is to the Peak of 
Derby. But, pray recollect your taci- 
turnity, it will not do to break out 
now. ‘There is the boat, I see;” and 
advancing over the sand, he spoke a 
few words to one of the men who was 
awake, who replied with the common 
and significant answer made by Eng- 
lishmen on so many different occasions 
of “ All's right, sir.” 

The other man, in the meanwhile, 
roused up their two companions, and 
the horsemen dismounted from their 
beasts, and put the bridles into the 
hand of the youth who had served 
them as a guide. The one who 
seemed to be the principal personage 
of the party, seemed to add a piece of 
money to that which he placed in the 
lad’s palm, saying, “ Mind you lead 
them back carefully, and he will give 

ou the same when you deliver the 

to him in good condition.” 

The young man thanked him warmly, 
and promised all manner of care. The 
two cavaliers having placed them- 
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selves in the stern of the boat, it was 
easily pushed off into the sea, which 
was there calm and tranquil; and the 
sailors springing in, took to their oars, 
and pulled away towards the mouth of 
the bay. 

Speedily the little boat began to 
show that all was not quite so smooth 
beyond the point; tossing up and 
down as they approached the open sea, 
and labouring with the eddies produced 
by the contending wind and tide 
amongst the scattered rocks which 
stood out from the headland. When 
they had once issued forth upon the 
bosom of the wide ocean, they found 
a heavy sea running, and the wind 
directly contrary to the course they 
wished to steer, so that but little way 
was made, notwithstanding the sturdy 
strokes of the rowers, and day began 
to dawn before they were a mile from 
the bay. 

The first light of the morning 
showed them, what they had not before 
perceived, a small cutter lying at an- 
chor, still at the distance of a mile 
and a half, or two miles; and as they 
appeared likely to be some hours be- 
fore they reached her, the one gentle- 
man whispered to the other, “ Let us 
give these poor fellows some relief, 
Barecolt. You take one oar, and I can 
take another, and then those who rest 
can relieve the other two, after a 
while.” 

“¢ With all my heart, mon colonel,” 
replied Captain Barecolt, “ though 
this water work is neither your trade 
nor mine.” 

The proposal of Lord Beverley was 
soon propounded to the men, and 
gladly enough adopted ; but still a con- 
siderable time elapsed before they 
reached the little cutter, which hoisted 
sail, and put to sea, as soon as they 
were on board. 

The morning was fair, with a strong 
wind blowing, not the most favour- 
able that could be conceived for the 
course which they were destined to 
pursue, but still not directly contrary, 
and they made their way slowly on 
through the dashing billows at the 
rate of some three or four miles in the 
hour. Lord Beverley and his com- 
panion, Barecolt, walked the deck, 
speaking little to each other, or to the 
rest, and the peer keeping a watchful 
eye. upon the loquacious captain, to 
make sure that he did not give way to 
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his talkative propensities in favour of 
the skipper, or any of the mariners of 
the ship. It was evident that the two 
passengers were perfectly unknown to 
their palace th from the manner 
in which the latter examined them 
when they came on board, and from 
the fact of Lord Beverley, whenever 
he did speak, conversing with Barecolt 
in French, and addressing the master 
of the vessel in broken English. The 
persons of the two gentlemen also were 
disguised, as far as mere clothing went. 
Barecolt, for his part, was dressed in 
a sober-coloured grey suit, with a buff 
belt, and a black hat and feather. The 
whole was in very good keeping, ex- 
cept in respect of certain red ribands 
which his taste for finery could not 
forbear from applying to various parts 
of his dress; and he might have well 
passed for a respectable French citizen 
somewhat given to the juice of the 
grape, and not very affluent in his cir- 
cumstances. The earl was habited 
more richly, but in a very different 
style from that of an English cavalier ; 
and although the pointed beard was 
still in fashion in England, he had 
sacrificed that ornament of the human 
countenance to bring himself to the 
likeness of certain young French no- 
bles, who, at that time, were labour- 
ing zealously to exclude beards from 
fashionable society—and who had so 
far succeeded, that not long after, one 
of the old French court who adhered 
to the custom of nature and his ances- 
tors, was known by the name of “ the 
man with the beard.” This change had 
made a very great difference in his 
appearance, which he had increased by 
dying his hair’ and moustache of a 
darker hue, so that none but those who 
knew him intimately would have recog- 
nised him without very close inspec- 
tion. 

After sailing on for about two hours, 
making their way slowly from the 
English coast, which, however, was 
still seen rising in long lines above the 
waters, a large vessel was perceived 
bearing direct towards them, with all 
sails set, while a fleet, apparently of 
fishing boats, were coming up upon 
the other tack. 

The master of the schooner seemed 
to pay but little attention to either ; 
but Lord Beverley felt some anxiety 
and not a little impatience to ascertain 
the character of the large vessel, as a 


ghip named the Good Hope, laden with 
ammunition, money, and stores, had 
been daily expected on the coast for 
the last fortnight, and he had been 
directed by the king to instruct the 
officers on board, if he met her in his 
passage, on no account to trust them. 
selves in Hull, the governor of which 
had openly declared for the parliament. 
The master, however, continued to 
walk up and down the opposite side of 
the deck, merely giving a casual glance 
to the other vessel, till the earl crossed 
over and inquired if he knew the ship 
that was approaching. 

‘* She is a king’s ship,” replied the 
man, with a sort of dull taciturnity, 
which sailors sometimes affect towards 
landsmen, especially if they are of a 
different nation. 

‘But is it the Good Hope,” de- 
manded the earl. “ If so, I am com- 
manded to board her.” 

** It looks like her,” replied the cap 
tain, continuing his walk; “ but we 
shall soon know, and then you can do 
as you like.” 

Ere many minutes were over, the 
captain pronounced the vessel to be 
theGood Hope; andas they approached 
somewhat nearer, a signal was made, 
upon which the cutter brought to, 
and the boat being lowered, the only 
one which she possessed, the earl pro- 
ceeded to the other ship, taking with 
him our good friend, Captain Bare- 
cost, rather, (to use a familiar expres- 
sion,) to keep him out of harm's way, 
than for the pleasure of his society. 

Although signals had been made and 
answered, it was evident that the peo- 
ple on board the large vessel viewed 
the approach of the little boat with 
some suspicion, believing, as the earl 
found, that the object was but to de- 
tain them till some larger force arrived. 
There were several personsat the gang- 
way, watching eagerly the approach of 
the visitors, and not a little puzzled 
did they appear by the appearance of 
the earl and his companion, when the 
boat ran alongside. The earl looked 
up and smiled, for he recognised not a 
few of those who stood upon the deck 
above, as personal acquaintances of his 
own, and faithful servants of the king. 

With a slow step, however, and a 

ave face, he climbed the vessel’s side ; 
But when once he stood upon the deck, 
removed from the eyes and ears of the 
boatmen, he stretched out a hand to 
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two gentlemen, who stood on either 
side, saying— 
* Welcome, Pollard!— Welcome, 
Sarees You have been long looked 
r ” 


** By my life! the Earl of Beverley!” 
cried Colonel Ashburnhum, who stood 
beyond. “ Why, oons! man!—who 
would have known you in that black 
wig?” 

** My own hair, I assure you,” re- 
lied the earl. * Do not libel it, Ash- 
urnham ; there is not an hair on my 

head that is false. But I can stay only 
a moment, for I am bound for France, 
on the king's service; and I have it in 
command to tell you on no account to 
venture into Hull. Sir John Hotham 
holds with the parliament, has driven 
the king away from his gates, and as 
@ new convert to treason, is likely to 
make a merit of any violent act. You 
must give me your news, however. 
Tell me what succour you bring to the 
xing, and what support you find in 
Holland.” 


“To France!” said Ashburnham, 
thoughtfully. « I wish to heaven you 
would give me a passage, rere! 


for his majesty can do without me for 
a time, and I can serve him better 
there than here. I was but now cast- 
ing about in my mind which way I 
should get across as soon as I landed.” 

« That is easily done,” answered the 
earl. “But you must make haste—I 
can stay for no packing: for to say 
truth, I love not the look of all this 
fleet of boats, some of them well nigh 
as big as our cutter there; and, 
mark you !—there are two large ves- 
sels just appearing round the point.” 

“ Well! I am with you in a mo- 
ment,” replied Colonel Ashburnham ; 
“and as for news, I will tell you all as 
we sail along.” 

Thus saying, he descended for a 
moment to the cabin, while the earl 
remained upon deck, and gathered 
from the gentlemen, who stood round, 
the tidings that they brought from 
Holland. The colonel, however, was 
somewhat longer than Lord Beverle 
could have desired, as he watched wit 
mo unreasonable apprehensions the 
nearer approach of the boats, and the 
growing distinctness of three large 
vessels, as they came scudding along 
with a fair wind from the side of 
Hall. 

“ Ashburnham! Ashburnham!” he 


cried at length, ‘on my life, I can 
stay no longer. Every minute is full 
of danger.” 

“ Here I am!” cried Colonel Ash- 
burnham. “TI have been only securing 
my papers ;” and the moment after he 
appeared upon the deck, with two 
large leathern bags in his hand, which 
were cast into the boat; and with a 
brief fareweil to those on board, and 
a recommendation to make all sail, the 
earl descended the ship’s side, followed 
by his friend. The sailors were or- 
dered to pull back as fast as possible to 
the ship; and, whispering to his new 
companion, to forget him as the Earl 
of Beverley, and merely to know him 
as a French officer, with whom he had 
casually become acquainted, the earl 
introduced Barecolt to him as Captain 
Jersval, an officer from Britanny. 

Whatever conversation they might 
have had, if time and opportunity had 
served, was cut short by the evident 
signs of an enemy's approach, displayed 
both by the boats and the ships which 
they had seen. Signals that the cutter 
did not understand, and could not an- 
swer, were made by the larger ships ; 
and before the earl and his companion 
were half way from the Good Hope to 
his own vessel, the former was in full 
sail away, and a shot was fired across 
the bows of the latter, as a notification 
to lie to. 

The rowers plied their oars with 
all the vigour and activity which 
the necessity of the case required, 
but it was in vain. Ere they had 
reached the ship’s side, the master 
had quietly hauled down his colours as 
sign of surrender. 

*¢ This is infamous,” cried Ashburn- 
ham. “ The cowardly vagabond !— 
What's to become of us now ?” 

* Faith! we must take our chance,” 
replied the earl; “ perhaps we may 
prevail upon him yet to make sail. At 
all events I must destroy some letters 
I have on board; and perchance I may 
escape unknown, even if I be taken 
into Hull; for I do not think that 
Hotham and I ever met.” 

©] have no such luck,” answered 
Ashburnham: “ he knows me as an 
old enemy—a thing not so easily for- 
gotten as an old friend. But I will 
not spoil your fortune, Beverley. Re- 
member, we never met before, mon 
colonel, and if this good —— 
would take my advice,” he added, turn- 
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ing to Barecolt, “ he would follow the 
same plan, which is the only way for 
safety, depend upon it.” 

« Oh! I will be i ignorant,” 
replied Barecolt; “but I thought I 
heard yo x0 u talk of papers in those bags, 
sir. he sea is a more quiet place at 
the bottom than at the top. 

“ Right! Right!” aed Colonel 


THE NAVY—THE 


Tue memoirs of our great naval com- 
manders are always favourite works, 
and it seems at once natural and just 
to hail them with applause. They 
record the lives of those whose names 
are written in the most spirit-stirring 
pages of our later history, and whose 
genius and devotion have made the 
navy of England the mighty power 
which it is—the sure protector of 
our homes, the defender of all our 
interests. But it is not to the senti- 
ment of patriotism alone that we are 
to attribute the universal popularity 
of these books. They have other 
attractions, quite as influential with 
most readers: they abound in inci- 
dent, action, and variety—in the mov- 
ing accident by flood and field—telling 
of danger, and war, and far-off lands 
—combining with the sober truth of 
history something very much resem- 
—- the fascination of romance. 

Above any thing they are endeared to 
us by the solid worth of those ge- 
nuine heroes whose actions they com- 
memorate; and this last—a main 
cause of the deep impression they 
have made—brings before us a most 
striking fact, and one of which the 
service may well be proud, that all 
the naval leaders whose memoirs we 
have, Anson, Howe, Nelson, Col- 
lingwood, Pellew, and others, how- 
ever they may differ in temperament 
or in the order of their talents, re- 
semble each other in one well-marked 
feature, a manifest elevation of natu- 
ral character. 


Ashburnham. Hand me that grap- 
‘pling iron, my man,” he continued, 
speaking to one of the sailors. The 
man obeyed, and fastening one of the 
leathern age he had brought with him 
to the hook of the iron, Colonel Ash- 
burnham pitched them both into the 
sea together, just as the boat ran 
alongside of the cutter. 


LIFE OF KEPPEL.* 


Lord Keppel is worthy of being 
classed with the great men we have 
named. It was not his good fortune 
to have been chief in command in any 
general action attended with decided 
results, but he is well known to have 
been a thorough seaman, and a most 
gallant and distinguished officer—one 
of the stamp of Hawke, and Howe, 
and Nelson. The share he had in 
Hawke's action with M. de Conflans 
would alone entitle him to the honours 
of a memoir. He was the pupil of 
Anson; the instructor and maker of 
Duncan ; the contemporary, we had al- 
most said the rival, of Howe; and the 
favoured friend of Saunders, De Sau- 
marez, and Brett. Besides these 
points of interest, the length of time 
over which his services extend, and 
their prominence, whether at sea or 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, con- 
nect his name so intimately with the 
history of the navy, that his memoirs 
cannot but be regarded as a very va- 
luable accession to that department of 
our literature. 

The honourable and reverend au- 
thor of the work before us s it 
with a pedigree of the Keppel ily, 
which he details at somewhat greater 
length than is likely to please the 
reading public. We take from this 
treasury of pride just ae for our 
purpose. Viscount Keppel was de- 
scended from one of the oldest and 
most distinguished families of Guel- 
derland: his ancestors were, we are 
assured, Knights of Jerusalem so far 


* The Life of ee Keppel, Admiral of the Wie By the Hon. and Rey. 
Thomas Keppel. 2vols. Colburn; London. 1 
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back as the year 1101; and his great- 
grandfather, Oswald van Keppel, Lord 
of Voorst, had, according to the 
Dutch genealogists, sixteen quarter- 
ings of nobility. Passing from the 
middle of the pedigree, we arrive 
at a well-known era of modern his- 
tory, the Revolution. Arnold Joost 
van Keppel, Lord of Voorst, came 
over with the Prince of Orange to 
England in 1688; and William, on 
his accession to the throne, created 
him Baron Ashford, Viscount Bury, 
and Earl of Albemarle. He was one 
of the Dutch favourites so talked 
against in those days, had great in- 
fluence with the king, was his con- 
stant companion, and was entrusted 
by him with affairs of consequence. 
Bishop Burnet thus describes him :— 


** About this time the king set up a 
new favourite—Keppel, a gentleman of 
Guelder, who was raised from a page 
into the highest degree of favour that 
any person had ever attained about the 
* He was now (1695) made Earl 
of Albemarle, and soon after Knight of 
the Garter; and by a quick and unac- 
countable progress, he seemed to have 
engrossed the royal favour so entirely 
that he disposed of every thing in the 
king’s power. He was a cheerful young 
man, had the art to please; but he 
was so much given to his own pleasure, 
that he could scarce subject himself to 
the attendance and drudgery that was 
necessary to maintain his post. He had 
never yet distinguished himself in any 
thing. He was not cold or dry, as the 
Earl of Portland was thought to be, 
who seemed to have the art of creating 
many enemies to himself, and not one 
friend ; but the Earl of Albemarle had 
all the arts of a court, was civil to all, 
and procured many favours.” 


Lord Albemarle was, however, 
something more than a courtier. He 
was distinguished in King William's 
campaigns, and served in high station 
under the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene. King William was 
constant in his affection for him: 
when dying he left him his seat of 
Loo, in oye beside an estate and 
money: the onl uest he gave 
away from the Pace of Nassau, aie 
was his heir. This first Earl of 
Albemarle was succeeded by his son, 
William Anne, deriving the second 
name from the queen, who was his 
god-mother, He was early made a 


lieutenant-general, and served with 
that rank at the battle of Dettingen. 
He had a command under the Duke 
of Cumberland at Fontenoy, and at 
Culloden he led the front line of the 
army, and his division bore the brunt 
of the action. His character has 
been sketched by Walpole :— 


‘* His figure,” says the sarcastic Ho- 
race, ‘was genteel, his manner noble 
and agreeable; the rest of his merit, 
for he had not even an estate, was the 
interest my Lady Albemarle had with 
the king, through Lady Yarmouth, and 
his son Lord Bury, being the duke’s 
favourite. He had all his life imitated 
the French manners till he came to 
Paris, where he never conversed with a 
Frenchman, not from — for his 
own countrymen, for he conversed as 
little with them. If good breeding is 
not different from good sense, Lord 
Albemarle, who might have disputed 
even that maxim, at least knew how to 
distinguish it from good nature. He 
would bow to his postilion while he was 
ruining his tailor. 


This last Earl of Albemarle mar- 
ried Lady Anne Lennox, daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond, and their se- 
cond son, Augustus, the subject of 
our memoir, was born the 25th of 
April, 1725. He was sent to West- 
minster school, and from that he en- 
tered the navy, going out as a mid- 
shipman on board the Oxford, frigate, 
in 1735. He was for two years off 
the coast of Guinea, and three in the 
Mediterranean. The family papers 
tell, what, from his after-life we can 
well believe, that at this period he ap- 
plied himself with a remarkable dili- 
gence to his studies, and acquired a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of 
navigation, and a proficiency in ma- 
rine surveying, subsequently most use- 
ful to him. it was thus that he laid 
the foundation of his future character ; 
for it was his acquirements and good 
conduct, far more than his high con- 
nections, which gained him the confi- 
dence of the distinguished men with 
whom he served. 

On his return from the Mediter- 
ranean, in 1740, he was appointed to 
Anson’s ship, the Centurion, destined 
for that celebrated voyage, not more 
remarkable for its disasters than for 
its final success. Howe made his first 
trip, as a midshipman, in the same 


squadron, but did not, like Keppel, 
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share all its adventures. He was on 
board the Severn, the Hon. Captain 
Legge, and that ship, being much in- 
jured by storms, refitted at Rio Ja- 
niero and went back to England. 

We shall refer, for a moment, to 
this voyage, both as it forms a memo- 
rable epoch in the life of Keppel, and 
because it exhibits, in many respects, 
the state of the navy at that period. 
The voyage arose out of a war with 
Spain, loewe by the name of “ The 
War of the Merchants.” Differences 
had arisen between our traders in the 
West Indies and the Spaniards of 
South America, and the popular feel- 
ing in England compelled Sir Robert 
Walpole to deviate from his pacific 
policy and declare war against Spain. 

e sent out a double expedition, one 
squadron to the West Indies, the other 
to the South Seas, and they were to 
co-operate across the isthmus of Da- 
rien; the main object being to harass 
the Spaniards in the West Indies, the 
South Sea, and the Manillas, the quar- 
ters from whence she derived her best 
resources. The plan was good,: but 
he was not felicitous in the very first 
step of its execution, the choice of 
commanders. He could not, perhaps, 
at that time, have found in all Eng- 
land a person better fitted for his pur- 
pose than Anson, and accordingly the 
expedition to the South Seas, which 
was entrusted to him, notwithstanding 
its most lamentable misfortunes, was, 
to a very great extent, successful. 
The West India expedition was com- 
mitted to the two-fold care of Admiral 
Vernon and General Wentworth, and 
Walpole ought to have known enough 
of the peculiar difficulties of a joint 
command, not to have given it to men 
who, whatever were their other qua- 
lities, were alike remarkable for de- 
fects of temper. Smollett, who was 
an assistant-surgeon in their fleet, and 
an eye-witness of their conduct, com- 
pares them, in his Roderick Random, 
to Cesar and Pompey. “ The one,” 
he says, “ would not brook’a superior, 
and the other was impatient of an 
equal; so that between the pride of 
the one and the insolence of the other, 


the enterprise miscarried.” Their 
aftack on Carthagena, and their whole 
expedition was, as might have been 
expected, a failure. The sufferings 
and fatalities in Anson’s voyage arose 
mainly from the defective state of the 
navy at that time—from want of me- 
dical knowledge, want of ventilation, 
and from their imperfect acquaintance 
with navigation. These circumstances 
rendered any thing like a lengthened 
voyage almost surely fatal: and so it 
was from the days of Drake up to the 
time of Cook, who, as is well known, 
first brought into general use precau- 
tions against that great plague, the 
disease of scurvy, and reduced to a 
regular system the treatment for the 
preservation of the health of seamen. 
Up to that period the scurvy may be 
said to have killed off, it is hardly an 
exaggerated expression, whole crews. 
Admiral Hosier, some sixteen years 
before Anson, was sent with a squa- 
dron to the West Indies, with a simi- 
lar object, that of intercepting the 
Spanish galleons. He appeared twice 
before Porto-Bello and Carthagena, 
having replenished his crews at Ja- 
Maica—twice were these crews, of 
six men of war, almost all destroyed 
by that fatal plague, the scurvy, and 
the unhappy Admiral himself, com- 
memorated in the well-known ballad, 
died of a broken heart. Sir Francis 
Drake left England with five ships, 
and having lost ‘r left behind him all 
the others, returned to England after 
an absence of two years and ten 
months, with only his own ship and a 
crew of about fifty men, out of a 
hundred and sixty. Anson sailed with 
six men of war and two store-ships: 
two, the Severn and the Pearl, parted 
from him early in the voyage :* of the 
others, his own, the Centurion, was 
the only one that reached England 
again, the rest being lost, broken up, 
or burned, and the small residue of 
their crews being all gathered into the 
Centurion. Of 510 persons whom 
Anson brought with him from Eng- 
land in the Centurion, 292 died within 
the first year, and of the whole num- 
ber only 130 ever returned to Eng- 


* The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Keppel, usually so accurate, says, (vol. i. 


p. 19,) that out of all the sh 


s of which Anson’s squadron was formed, the Cen- 


i 
turion alone returned to the British shores. This is an oversight. The Severn 
and Pearl, shattered by storms, refitted at Rio Janiero and got back to England. 
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land. These appalling fatalities, al- 
most uniformly occurring, arose, as 
we have said, from the disease of 
scurvy, aggravated by want of venti- 
lation ; and yet it is a most singular 
circumstance that, for a hundred and 
forty years before the sailing of 
Anson’s squadron, there was known* 
and practised a treatment for scurvy 
similar to that which now renders it 
unknown on the longest voyages. 

It is a further proof of the slow- 
ness with which the most useful dis- 
coveries are sometimes adopted, that 
although Anson’s voyage established, 
by a very often-repeated experience, 
the sanatory powers of vegetable acids, 
and especially of lemon-juice, in cases 
of scurvy, still they remained unat- 
tended to for the space of about thirty 
years more, when Cook brought them 
into use, and made, in the Resolution, 
a voyage of three years and eighteen 
days, through every climate of the 
globe, with the loss of only one man, 
and he died of a disease which had 
nothing to do with scurvy. With a 
view of making his practice more 
public, Cook described all the parti- 
culars of it in a paper published in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions of 
1756. His method was from about 
that period pretty generally adopted ; 
but that form of vegetable acid which 
is the easiest and surest specific against 
the great sea-plague, the scurvy, that, 
we mean, of citric acid, was not made 
use of for a good while after, and was 
first issued to vessels in the navy in 
the year 1793, in the ships under Rear 
Admiral Gardner, and at his request; 
and again, it was not until the year 
1797 that it was ordered by the ad- 
miralty to be supplied generally to the 
whole navy. Citric acid is a sure 

reventive of the once fatal disease; 
ut it is only so when cleanliness and 
ventilation are attended to. In the 
recent voyage of Captain, now Sir 
George, Back, the scurvy re-appeared 
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among the crew of the Terror. Eve 
precaution had been strictly enforced, 
but, from the accident of the failure 
of his heating apparatus, the tubes of 
which were choked up, they were, in 
order to obtain a sufficient tempera- 
ture, obliged to exclude ventilation, 
and live in an atmosphere polluted by 
their own breath. But when, by 
placing canvas tubes leading to the 
deck, they were enabled to procure a 
thorough ventilation, the sickness sub- 
sided and gradually disappeared. The 
want of ventilation greatly increased 
the mortality in Anson’s squadron: 
happily, owing to a very late invention, 
this difficulty is more than ever les- 
sened. Sir John Barrow, in his valu- 
able “ Life of Lord Anson,” t describes 
a machine, invented by Captain War- 
rington, of the East India Company’s 
service, which produces a constant and 
complete ventilation: it is on the prin- 
ciple of an air-pump ; the vacuum is 
produced in an iron chamber. Ona 
man’s turning a windlass, the foul air 
rushes out “with a blast as strong as 
that from the waste-pipe or safety- 
valve of a cylindrical bellows in a 
forge or smithy.” It was tried in the 
Tunnel, and after using it for eighteen 
months Mr. Brunel reported that the 
number of men sent to the hospital, 
affected by the deleterious gases, had 
greatly diminished. 

Another topic which has reference 
to the state of the navy at this period 
is, their imperfect acquaintance with 
nautical science and the use of instru- 
ments. Anson, and one of his cap- 
tains, Legge of the Severn, were as 
well informed on these subjects as any 
men of their time, yet the voyage 
affords us examples of such mistakes 
as could hardly happen now even in mer- 
chant ships. The Centurion, for in- 
stance, in standing for the island of 
Juan Fernandez, was put into a wrong 
course, which brought her to the coast 
of Chili; and Captain Legge, after 


*In 1600, Commodore Lancaster sailed from England with three other ships, on 


a voyage to Saldanha Bay. 


His own crew had three table-spoonfuls of lemon- 


juice every morning, and arrived in perfect health, whereas the other ships were 
aa and unmanageable for want of hands.“ 

¢ Page 483. But in a little work, embracing much information, “ Statistical 
Reports on the Health of the Navy,” it is said that Captain Warrington’s inven- 
tion does not answer all purposes, although it may probably yet be made to do so. 
The currents it causes are too strong to be ap Ted to the body in their direct 
course, and beyond their direct coutse their iniaiaee will not be felt. 


Even at 
present, however, it is admitted to be a most truly valuable invention: 
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doubling Cape Horn, steered as he 
thought for the island of Chiloe, but, 
to his surprise, found himself on the 
wrong side of South America, and 
twelve oe out of his longitude. 
“The reflecting quadrant of Halley,” 
says Sir John Barrow,* “had been in 
use ten years, but the limb had not 
been extended to the sextant; chro- 
nometers were not known. The lunar 
tables of Meyer, and the theory of 
the moon by Newton, Halley, and 
Flamstead, were familiar to astrono- 
mers, but had not been practically 
applied to the purposes of navigation.” 
Maskelyne’s tables and method of 
making lunar observations were not 
then in use, and—another instance of 
slowness in the application of useful 
knowledge—they were not adopted in 
the navy until after they had been 
for some time made use of in the East 
India Company’s service. These cir- 
cumstances serve to show the state of 
the navy at the commencement of 
Keppel’s career, and the chief causes 
of those sufferings in which he shared. 
There were other reasons for the 
great mortality in the squadron, which 
were wholly attributable to the go- 
vernment. One was delay in dispatch- 
ing the expedition. Anson’s commis- 
sion was dated the 10th of January, 
1740, but he was not allowed to sail 
until the 18th of September following, 
and thus lost the favourable period of 
the year. A heavier charge relates 
to the equipment of the squadron. It 
was at first intended to send out with 
it a regiment of infantry, but instead 
of this there was a corps formed 
from the out-door pensioners of Chel- 
sea Hospital, who, feeble and worn 
out, all perished in the voyage. 
Keppel had, as we have seen, in the 
first years of his service applied him- 
self with care to his profession, and he 
now found the fruits of his applica- 
tion, His knowledge, zeal, and a 
charm of manner, which in him we 


* Life of Lord Anson, pp. 84, 85. 


+ This was “Philip Saumarez, uncle to the late lord of that name. 
wke’s action with Lentenduer, while engaged with a 
Brett, afterwards Sir Piercy, and admiral of the blue. 


afterwards killed in 
superior force. 
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are told was hereditary, made him a 
general favourite on board. The cha- 
racter he made and the friendships he 
formed on this voyage were afterwards 
of the greatest importance to him. 
His aristocratic connections had pro- 
bably their usual influence in gaining 
him the countenance of the commo- 
dore ; but Anson, who was a first-rate 
judge of the qualifications of a sea- 
man, appears to have thought well of 
him for his own sake. He employed 
him in every expedition that was des- 
patched from the Centurion during 
the whole voyage, and was ever after- 
wards his friend. Saunders, then a 
lieutenant, afterwards Admiral Sir 
Charles Saunders, a distinguished offi- 
cer and a first lord of the admiralty, 
became much attached to Keppel, and 
at his death left him an estate anda 
large sum of money: and Saumarez,t 
Brett, Denis, Parker, Campbell, all 
afterwards eminent in the service, be- 
came Keppel’s correspondents and 
steady friends. 

Anson sailed from England on the 
18th of September, 1740, and reached 
St. Catherine’s, off the Brazils, on 
the 19th December, and going along 
the coast of Patagonia, arrived on the 
18th of February in the roads of St. 
Julian’s. Sickness had already appeared 
amongst them, yet their voyage up to 
this time may be considered as favour- 
able. They weighed anchor from St. 
Julian’s on the 27th of February, 
which was a Friday, and, as the author 
of the work before us observes, “ they 
who partake of the superstition, com- 
mon amongst seamen, against sailing 
on a Friday, may derive confirmation 
from the fact that the disasters and 
miseries of the voyage date from that 
very day.” The first accident happened 
to the Gloucester, as she was getting 
under weigh. “ From a difficulty in 
purchasing her anchor, she was obliged 
to cut her cable, and leave her bower 
behind ; and a few days after she was 


He was 
eatly 
hile in 


command of the Lion, of sixty guns, he fought a very gallant action with two 
French men-of-war, one 64, the other 16 guns. After an obstinate engagement of 
several hours both ships sheered off, but the Lion was so complete a wreck that 
Brett could not follow them. | Brett himself and all his officers were wounded, but 
none of them would leave the"deck. The ships he had engaged were convoys to 
the Pretender, then on his passage to Scotland.”—-Vol. i. p. 67, note. 
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nearly blown up ot an explosion of some 
npowder, which had been preparing 

in expectation of falling in with the 
Spanish fleet.” On the 5th of March 
they made the land of Terra del 
Fuego, and on the 7th entered the 
straits of La Maire, with fair weather, 
and were carried by the rapidity of 
the current to their southern extre- 
mity in about two hours. On reach- 
ing the southern outlet the sky lowered, 
squalls arose, the tide turned furiously 
against them, and by the next morning 
they found annie seven leagues 
to the eastward of the straits. From 
this time a succession of tremendous 
gales took place, accompanied with 
sleet and snow, and continued for a 
space of forty days. The ships of the 
squadron were driven in all directions 
—three of them never joined again, 
the Severn, the Pearl, and the Wager ; 
the two former got back to England, 
and the third was lost. The incidents 
of this voyage belong rather to the 
life of Anson; and although the ac- 
count of that voyage, once so popu- 
lar, has been superseded by others, 
we shall refer to one or two circum- 
stances more which are directly con- 
nected with the subject of our memoir. 
When above a year from England, 
that is in November, 1741, they took 
a prize, and found on board her an 
Irish pedlar, who had been all over 
Mexico with his wares, and was thrown 
into prison at Paita, for, we grieve to 
say it, some misdemeanour. On in- 
formation gained from him the com- 
modore determined to attack this place 
and carry off a large treasure which 
happened to be there. Accordingly, 
at ten o’clock at night the Centurion, 
being about twelve leagues from shore, 
brought to, the boats were manned, 
and a small party, of which Keppel 
was one, proceeded, under the com- 
mand! of Lieutenant Brett, to Paita. 
ce & surprised the town, and very 
much surprised the governor, whom 
it was their first object to seize; but 
he, who happened to have been mar- 
ried only some three days before, 
jumped out of bed and got off, leaving 
is bride, a young lady of seventeen, 
behind him. She too escaped, having 
been, as we are told by the faithful 
narrator of Anson’s voyage, “ carried 
off in her shift by a couple of senti- 
nels.” They brought off the treasure, 
but the governor not acceding to their 


terms, the commodore directed them 
to fire the town. This most painful 
duty was performed by Lieutenant 
Brett and his party, in the face of 
about two hundred horsemen, drawn 
up on the hills, who stood beating their 
drums and looking on. The attack 
on Paita was not altogether unopposed. 
The assailants were twice fired on from 
a fort, and received with a body of 
small arms on their landing. Keppel 
wore on the occasion a jockey-cap, the 
peak of which was shaved off at one 
side, close to his temple, by a ball— 
a circumstance which,” says his bio- 
grapher, “ he has, with becoming mo- 
desty, suppressed in his journal.” 
Soon after this they fell in with the 
Gloucester, and learned that the ex- 
pedition against Carthagena had failed. 
Anson, finding that he was no longer 
bound to attempt co-operating with it 
across the isthmus of Panama, came 
to the resolution, not of going back to 
England, which, had he pleased, he 
might have done, but of waiting to 
watch for that ship of wealth, the 
Manilla galleon, hoping that they 
would thus return with more of ho- 
nour as well as of solid reward. The 
firmness with which he pursued his 
purpose through nearly two years 
more of danger and disappointment, 
and his final and complete success, 
are, perhaps, the circumstances which 
give the deepest interest to the narra- 
tive of his voyage. We pass over the 
incidents which occur between the 
attack on Paita and their coming up 
with the galleon, only observing that 
the Centurion, now their only vessel, 
was hove down and repaired by the 
Chinese in the Typa river. They 
were well fitted, their own carpenters 
overlooking the work. Thus set up, 
they sailed from the Typa river, with 
the object, as was supposed, of making 
for Batavia, and thence for England ; 
but the commodore’s real purpose 
being to return to the Pacific, and 
cruise for the galleons. Anson, out 
of his crew, amounting in all to about 
two hundred, had not, he says in his 
report to the admiralty, more than 
forty-five able seamen before the mast: 
and with this small number he was 
seeking to encounter two well-armed 
Spanish vessels of five hundred men 
each ; such being, as he knew, their 
usual complement. On reaching the 


open sea, Anson addressed the crew, 
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and told them plainly that he purposed 
cruising off Manilla for the two gal- 
leons, which would soon be there, and 
though they were stout ships, yet if 
his men behaved with spirit, both, or 
at least one should be their prize. 
“ This plain address,” says Sir John 
Barrow, “was received with extreme 
delight, all declaring that they were 
connie to succeed or perish in the 
attempt.” 

The firmness which would have 
dared a superior force was deeply tried 
by disappointment. They cruised and 
watched for a considerable time, but 
no such ships appeared. All were be- 
ginning to lose their spirits and to 
despair of meeting with the galleons. 
At length, on the 20th of June, “their 
eyes,” says the co of Keppel, 
“ were gladdened by the object of two 
years’ anxious expectation.” At five 
a sail was seen, bearing S. E.—the 
Centurion gave chase and cleared ship. 


** We naturally,” says Saumarez in 
his journal, “ concluded it must be one 
of the galleons, and made no doubt of 
seeing the other soon. At half-past 
seven we discerned the ship off the 
deck ; at eleven, had her hull entirely 
out of the horizon. Not seeing any 
other ship, we began to think she had 
lost company by some accident, and 
were surprised to see her bear down to 
us so boldly; at half-past eleven she 
hauled her Poresail up, brought to, and 
hoisted Spanish colours, and their stan- 
dard at the maintop-gallant mast-head ; 
about half-past noon we hoisted our 
colours, and the broad pendant at the 
mast-head, and fired such of the chase 
and bow guns from alow and aloft as 
could be brought to bear, as we were 
then within half gun-shot; most of 
them did execution. The galleon im- 
mediately returned our fire with two 
of his stern-chasers, which he plied 
briskly. His shots were not ill-directed, 
and generally shattered our rigging, 
When we came abreast of the enemy, 
within pistol-shot, the engagement be- 
gan on both sides with great briskness ; 
our guns, during the whole time, being 
loaded with ball and grape-shot, made 
great havoc, as likewise our tops, which 
were full of the best marksmen, who, by 
the enemy’s own confession, galled them 
extremely. Our first broadside had a 
good effect, both with his men and rig- 
ging; his ensign-staff, among other 
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things, was shot away, and the ensign 
set on fire, but was soon extinguished 
by them.”* 


Anson, in his official report, says 
they were engaged for an hour and a 
half, within less than pistol-shot, and 
that fifty-eight of the enemy were 
slain, and eighty-three wounded. His 
statement of the effect of the Cen- 
turion’s fire shows how well his men 
were practised. The galleon’s masts 
and rigging were shot to pieces, and 
one hundred and fifty shot passed 
through her hull. The Centurion lost 
but fifteen killed, and sixteen wounded. 
The galleon having struck, proved to 
be Neustra Senora de Cava Donga, so 
called from the cave in the Asturias, 
where Palayo sought shelter with his 
Goths. She had on board upwards of 
a million and a half of dollars, besides 
other money. During the action Kep- 
pel’s station was on the main deck— 
the scene of the greatest carnage ; and 
his more immediate duty was, we are 
told, that of aid-de-camp to the com- 
modore, who, pleased with his con- 
duct, made him at once a lieutenant. 
They brought the galleon to China, 
and Keppel accompanied the commo- 
dore on a visit of ten days to Canton. 
When there before, Keppel had noticed 
the falsehoods and evasions which, he 
ore “the Chinese are very guilty of 
telling.” They had now, in their in- 
tercourse with the authorities, a new 
experience of all these, but were at 
last successful, owing, it is fair to add, 
to the gratitude of the Chinese. A 
fire which threatened to destroya great 
part of the city was arrested and ex- 
tinguished through the exertions of 
Anson and his boats’ crew; and the 
viceroy having received them in state, 
granted all their requests. On their 
return home, the Centurion, favoured 
by a fog, ran through the French fleet, 
and on the 15th of June, 1744, an- 
chored at Spithead: thus terminating 
a voyage which had lasted three years 
and nine months, and “ evincing,” says 
its narrator, “this important truth— 
that though prudence, intrepidity, and 

severance united, are not exempted 
rom the blows of adverse fortune 
yet in a long series of transactions, 
they usually rise superior to its power, 


* Cited, vol. i. p. 61. 
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and in the end rarely fail of proving 
successful.” 

Keppel, as we have seen, set out on 
this voyage well prepared to avail him- 
self of its advantages, and he accord- 
ingly returned not only an experienced 
seaman, but also a highly informed 
and well-trained officer. In addition to 
nautical acquirements, he had learned, 
what was then not enough attended to, 
the importance of discipline. He had 
seen the value of attention to gunnery 
— Anson having always had regard to 
this, and especially when preparing to 
meet the galleon, knowing that he 
must chiefly rely on it, he had his men 
continually practised. Keppel’s ships 
were ever afterwards remarkable for 
their well-directed fire. Anson had 
also revived the practice of close fight- 
ing, and Keppel, remembering his 
lessons, the more perhaps because he 
liked them, fought his ships, when he 
could, within pistol-shot. 

Keppel, on his return, sought for no 
interval of rest. As soon as the Cen- 
turion was paid off, he applied to the 
admiralty for employment, and was 
appointed to the Dreadnought, Captain 
the Hon. Edward Boscawen ;* but did 
not remain there long, being given a 
sloop, made a commander, and sailing 
two days after that in charge of a 
convoy. He was again, at the close 
of this year, that in which he returned 
with Anson, promoted to be a post- 
captain; and though he thus attained 
this rank at the early age of twenty, 
his advancement excited no jealousy, 
being, as was well known, deserved. 
His name was now often brought be- 
fore the public, his ship being distin- 
guished by activity in taking prizes. 
He was given the Maidstone, a fifty- 
gun ship, which, while eagerly pur- 
suing a brigantine, he had the misfor- 
tune to lose, being wrecked off the 
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coast of France, and with his crew 
made prisoners, His own account of 
the matter is, that “ he had his fortune 
before his eyes, but that eagerness and 
a bad pilot put an end to it.” The 
shipwreck took place off the Pelliers 
rocks, on the island of Noirmoutier, 
off the coast of Brittany, between Nantz 
and the isle of Diese. In justice to 
Keppel we shall state, in his own 
words, how it occurred, and an extract 
from a letter to Anson will enable us 
to do this. The letter begins with 
stating that he had sent off two prizes 
to England, and was engaged in chasing 
a third: 


‘I plied,” he says, ‘‘ the whole night, 
and in the morning, at five, I saw three 
sail, two of which I took by twelve 
o'clock ; and seeing eight more coming 
down upon me, I chased them, when 
they hauled from me; but the largest 
of them edged down a little across me, 
as if to succour the rest, and appeared 
a very great ship, for which reason I 
chased her. I had an old pilot on 
board for Sir Peter Warren, besides 
my own; he said we could cut the ship 
off very well, and that he knew the 
coast. Unfortunately for me we drew 
very near the chase, who still appeared 
large. At last I got within musket- 
shot, and fired two or three guns at 
him, which he did not mind. The cas- 
tle fired: over me; about which time 
the old pilot said, ‘ We must haul off.’ 
I then directed the starboard brace to 
be hauled in, starboarded the helm, and 
hauled the larboard tacks on board; 
which was done briskly, and without 
the least confusion. I then asked the 
man in the weather-channel what water 
he had; he said five fathoms, which 
startled me much, as I had not heard 
before of the shallowness of water, being 
so intent upon my chase; at the same 
time I was uneasy, unless people should 
have thought it was the castle I stood 
in fear of: so, between chase and cas- 


* Boscawen, or as the sailors called him ‘ Old Dreadnought,” was the second 
son of the first Lord Falmouth. He behaved with great intrepidity at the siege of 
Carthagena, In Anson’s action off Cape Finisterre he was severely wounded in the 
shoulder. In 1758 he commanded the naval force at the reduction of Louisbourgh ; 
and the following year, after a spirited engagement, captured or destroyed five 
ships of the line, part of M. de la Clue’s squadron. Walpole calls Boscawen “the 
most obstinate of an obstinate family ;” but Pitt said of him, ‘when I apply to 
other officers respecting any expedition I may chance to project, they always raise 
difficulties. Boscawen always finds expedients.” The custom of erecting cannon 
as a substitute for posts before private houses in London, originated with Boscawen, 
who first placed them before the house now occupied by Lord Falmouth, in 
St. James’s-square, where they still remain: he called them his “bull dogs.” He 
died in 1761.—Vol. i. p. 77, note. 
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tle, my ruin has been effected. We 
struck upon the rocks of the Pelliers, 
two minutes after the man in the chan- 
nel told me five fathom. I immediately 
directed the helm a-weather, and wore 
her off; and then the pilot made me 
luff again; and in five minutes more 
we struck with such violence, that 
every body thought that the ship would 
have gone to pieces. I believe the first 
stroke drove her starboard bow in. It 
now being impossible to save his ma- 
jesty’s ship, I directed the masts to be 
cut away, and began to think of saving 
his majesty’s subjects. I sent my little 
four-oared boat on shore with French- 
men, and an officer of Marines, who 
talked French, to beg assistance, which 
was given. The next day the weather 
was so bad that the boats could not 
get on board, but they took the rafts 
that our peer’ were upon, which were 
tossing about at the mercy of the sea.” 


—Vol. i. pp. 95, 96. 


Keppel and his crew were sent 
prisoners to Nantz. He engaged 
himself in studying French; and at 
the end of five weeks returned to 
England on his parole, when he was 
exchanged. The loss of the Maid- 
stone did not injure him in the esti- 
mation of the public. Sir Peter 
Warren, in a letter to Lord Anson, 
expressing the prevailing opinion, 
says, “I join entirely with you in 
liking Keppel’s eagerness to come at 
the enemy, and hope he will soon get 
a good ship to be at them again. He 
was tried, as usual, by court-martial, 
for the loss of the ship; and on his 
acquittal, the admiralty, to show their 
approval of his conduct, appointed him 
to the command of a new sixty-gun 
ship, named after his old friend, the 
Anson.” 

About this time two orders were 
made, which, as connected with the 
history of the navy, it may be worth 
while mentioning. One was for the 
adoption of a regular uniform; and 
the other, the establishment, by an 
order in council, of the relative ranks 
of the army and navy. Up to this 
period there was no regulated cos- 
tume for the navy, and the officers 
appear to have dressed according to 
their own fancy. Smollett, who served 
in the navy in these days, describes a 
dandy captain as dressed in a pink- 
coloured silk coat, white satin waist- 
coat, embroidered with gold, and 
nether garments of crimson velvet, 
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scarcely meeting his thin silken hose ; 
and Keppel wore a grey coat, with red 
fagings. Anson, who was then a lead- 
ing member of the board of admi- 
ralty, expressed a desire that several 
officers should appear in coats of their 
own liking, and that a choice should 
be made of one for the service. This 
is not inconsistent with what Sir John 

arrow says, in his life of Howe, as to 
the origin of the navy uniform— 
“That the king chose the blue, faced 
with white, from seeing the Duchess 
of Bedford, wife of the first lord of 
the admiralty, dressed in a habit in 
that style.” 

In May, 1748, the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle was concluded, and peace 
proclaimed between France and Eng- 
land. The Anson was ordered to 
remain as a guard-ship ; but Keppel, 
still wishing for active service, applied 
for a sea-going ship, and was given, 
first the Tavistock, and soon after- 
wards Anson’s ship, the Centurion, 
now famed, not only for her voyage, 
but as being “a crack man of war.” 
Keppel liked her build so much, that 
he had a model made of her in Ports- 
mouth dock-yard, which is still in the 
hall of a house he once had in Suf- 
folk. 

Keppel was not yet four and twenty, 
and was about to be raised to a sta- 
tion which offered a wider sphere for 
his talents. He was in January, 1749, 
appointed to the chief command in 
the Mediterranean, with the rank of 
commodore—a high distinction for a 
person of his age; and what further 
shows the reliance placed on his judg- 
ment, he was appointed ambassador 
to the States of Barbary, to treat with 
them under circumstances of some 
difficulty. One of the midshipmen 
who joined him at this period was 
Adam Duncan, afterwards the lord 
and admiral of that name. “ Dun- 
can,” says the writer of the work be- 
fore us, “ may be truly ‘said to have 
received his professional education in 
Keppel’s school, having served under 
him in the several ranks of midship- 
man, third, second, and first lieu- 
tenant, flag, and post-captain.” Kep- 
ic had formed the highest opinion of 

im, but he did not live to see all his 
expectations realized in the victory of 
Camperdown. The commodore sailed 
from Spithead at the close of April, 
but the Centurion, springing both her 
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topmasts, he was obliged to put into 
Plymouth for repairs; and while 
there, met at the table of Lord 
Mount Edgeumbe a Mr. Reynolds, 
afterwards Sir Joshua, but at that 
time only known as a painter about 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth. 
The commodore, much struck by the 
artist, offered him a passage on 
board the Centurion; the offer was 
accepted; and thus was Reynolds, 
while very young, enabled, in the 
society of one who could appreciate 
his talents, to visit Lisbon, Cadiz, and, 
among other places, Algiers and 
Rome. “I had,” says Reynolds, “ not 
only an opportunity of seeing a great 
deal, but I saw it with all the advan- 
tages as if I had travelled as his 
equal.” “Keppel,” as his biographer 
remarks, “ is so far identified with the 
success of the great painter, that it 
was he who first afforded him access 
to the works of the Italian masters ; 
and it was his portrait which first 
brought him into notice.” The pic- 
ture referred to, and from which an 
engraving prefixed to his “ Memoirs” 
is taken, represents him as just 
escaped from the shipwreck of the 
Maidstone. It was painted with great 
care; and being in a style of art 
tnuch above any thing of that day, it 
made known and fully established the 
character of Reynolds. 

As to the embassy to Algiers, it 
arose thus :—These pirates, so long 
tolerated by European states, had 
seized an English packet-boat, and 
confiscated the cargo, worth, it is 
said, one hundred thousand pounds, 
on pretence that she had not a Medi- 
terranean pass—that is, a paper of 
protection, signed by the Lord High 
Admiral, pursuant to an order in 
council of the time of Charles the 
Second. Keppel found the Alge- 
rines disposed to make difficulties. 
On his arrival he anchored in the bay, 
within gun-shot of the palace, went on 
shore in his barge, and demanded 
satisfaction. Surprised at the bold- 
ness of his address, and rating him 
lowly from his apparent youth, the 
Dey expressed his wonder “at the 
insolence of the king of England, in 
sending him a beardless boy.” 


™ “On this the youthful but spirited 
commodore replied, ‘Had my master 
supposed that wisdom was measured by 
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the length of the beard, he would have 
sent your deyship a he-goat!’ The 
tyrant, unused to such language from 
the sycophants of his own court, was 
so enraged, that he ordered his mutes 
to advance with the bowstring, at the 
same time telling the commodore, that 
he should pay for his audacity with his 
life. The commodore listened to this 
menace with the utmost calmness, and 
being near to a window which looked 
out upon the bay, directed the attention 
of the African chief to the squadron 
there at anchor, telling him, that if it 
was his pleasure to put him to death, 
there were Englishmen enough on board 
to make him a glorious funeral pile. 
The Dey cooled a little at this hint, 
and was wise enough to permit the 
commodore to depart in safety.” 


This anecdote is cited in the work 
before us from Northcote’s life of 
Reynold’s; and as Northcote, the 
favourite pupil of our great artist, 
probably had it from himself, we may 
regard it as authentic. The commo- 
dore eventually concluded treaties of 
peace not only with Algiers, but with 
Tripoli and Tunis, much to the satis- 
faction of our government. One 
entry in Keppel’s journal, while at 
Algiers, is too good to be omitted :— 


** Was informed by Mr. Owen, (first 
lieutenant of the Centurion) that yes- 
terday, John Dyer, who entered at 
Mahon, deserted from the long boat, 
and fled for sanctuary to a Marabut, 
and turned Moor. By further informa- 
tion, found that he had, five years ago, 
turned Moor, and had a wife and family 
here. On which I sent to the Dey to 
demand that he might be sent on board 
the Centurion, to receive the punish- 
ment he incurred as a deserter, which 
was death. In answer to which the 
Dey said, ‘ It was contrary to his laws 
to give up people who turned Moors ; 
but as he had turned backwards and 
forwards so often, he was neither fish 
nor flesh, and fit for neither of us; 
therefore, as the punishment on our 
side was death, pot that of a renegade 
flying from his country, was death like- 
wise, he, to split the difference, would 
take off his head, if I had no objec- 
tion.”—Vol. i. p. 179. 


To this equitable adjustment Kep- 
pel assented, wishing, he says, “ to 
put an end to a dispute in which his 
majesty’s honour was no ways con- 
cerned.” 


The peace of Aix la Chapelle was 
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of short duration, and was followed in 
1754 by a war with France, cele- 
brated as the “Seven Years’ War.” 
This mainly arose out of disputes 
respecting boundary limits in Ame- 
rica, and America was, for a while, 
the chief scene of action. In the 
close of 1754, Keppel was directed to 
take the command in chief, as com- 
modore, on the North American sta- 
tion. He was to co-operate with 
General Braddock, who had with him 
about fifteen hundred men. Scarcely 
had Keppel left England, when Lord 
Albemarle, his father, died, and his 
elder brother succeeding to the peer- 
age, the borough of Chichester be- 
came vacant, and Keppel was returned 
for it without opposition. Braddock, 
as is well known, was defeated by the 
French and Indians. His men were 
panic-struck at the novelty of the 
Indian mode of fighting, and at first 
hardly stood, although their officers 
showed them the best example. Brad- 
dock, after having five horses shot 
under him, was shot through the 
lungs, and died a few days after. 
This engagement, the battle of Mo- 
nogahela, is also memorable for having 
first made generally known in Eng- 
land the name of Washington. He 
acted on this occasion as the aid-de- 
camp of General Braddock, received 
four shots through his coat, and had 
two horses killed under him. 
Whatever we have hitherto seen of 
Keppel bas commanded all our praise, 
but we have now to lament his par- 
ticipation in a transaction, which will 
be for ever memorable in the history 
of the navy—the trial and conviction 
of Admiral Byng. Keppel was on 
his court-martial, and shares the op- 
probrium of having joined in that 
cruel verdict. To enable our readers 
to form a judgment on a matter so 
closely connected with the character 
of Keppel, we must bring before them 
a few of the leading circumstances of 
the story of Bryne. 
It was early in the seven years’ 
war, the Duke of Newcastle was 
minister, Lord Hardwicke, chancellor, 
and his son-in-law, Anson, the leading 
member of the admiralty board. 
They were Keppel’s friends. France 
had declared her intention of invading 
Hanover, and of making England 
itself the seat of war; her real object 
being to make a descent upon the 
island of Minorca. She succeeded in 
Vou. XXII—No. 131. 


deceiving the English ministry, who 
greatly excited the public by prepa- 
rations against invasion, and, keeping 
our ships of war near home, had no 
fleet in the Mediterranean till very 
late ; and yet they had received intel- 
ligence from the British consul at 
Gibraltar that Minorca was the place 
which they purposed to attack. At 
length, urged by the general feeling 
of the country, they sent out a fleet 
to the Mediterranean, and, very un- 
wisely, gave the command of it to an 
untried admiral—Byng. When they 
had even done so much, they did it in 
such a fashion as to incur new diffi- 
culties. Had they equipped their 
fleet at once, and sent it promptly off, 
it would have been in time to have 
anticipated the landing of the French 
in Minorca, and to have strengthened 
and supplied the garrison of Fort 
Philip, one of the strongest citadels in 
Europe, but which had at that mo- 
ment a small and insufficient garrison. 
Byng, before sailing, complained of 
the small number of his ships, and of 
their equipment. It so nappeneds 
that when he came up with the 
French, his fleet, by unexpected acces- 
sions, was quite strong enough: and 
we refer to these circumstances, only 
for the purpose of showing, that the 
government, conscious of negligence, 
had good grounds for seeking to avert 
inquiry from themselves, and victim- 
izing another. 

The case of Byng demands our 
notice, not merely from his mournful 
fate, or even from its connexion with 
the history of the service, but as show- 
ing at this, we may say, early period, 
the force of the democratic element of 
our constitution. It was in the reign 
of Queen Anne that popular opinion 
began to show any thing like the in- 
fluence it has at present. The press, 
through the medium of pamphlets and 
newspapers, was feeling the secret of 
its power ; and Bolingbroke and Swift, 
writing for the daily journals, esta- 
blished their own influence, while 
they showed forth the mighty power 
of that new engine, the opinion of the 
public. The pone from without, 
dating from the reign of Anne, was 
but young in the days of George the 
Second, and yet we are not aware 
that there has ever since occurred so 
strong an instance of submission to 
the will of the people, as that pre- 
sented by the fate of Byng. 4 
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know that although eighty-five years 
have elapsed since that unhappy case, 
opinions differ about it still; and yet 
we cannot but think, that a careful 
examination of the facts would lead 
any man to the conclusion we have 
reached—that Byng was the victim to 
a popular clamour, with which his 
judge, and those to whom he appealed, 
sympathized too promptly. It is 
clear, from the express terms of the 
court-martial, as well as from his 
conduct in death, that he was a man 
of firm courage; it also appears, that 
he was an officer of very considerable 
acquirements ; and the failure of the 
action off Minorca appears to have 
arisen from his being hampered with 
the fighting instructions of the day ; 
the more so, as he had been some 
years before the member of a court- 
martial, where these instructions were 
strongly enforced, and a distinguished 
officer broke for not complying with 
them. This was the court-martial on 
Admirals Matthews and Lestock, in 
1744. Matthews had led the van in 
Rowley’s action, with the French and 
Spanish fleets off Toulon, Lestock the 
rear. Matthews, availing himself of 
a favourable moment, left the pre- 


scribed line, and bearing down upon 
the enemy, engagedthem. He fought 
most gallantly; and had he been 


supported, would have gained a bril- 
liant victory. Lestock = out of 
dt 


fire, but having preserve e line, he 
was honourably acquitted, while Mat- 
thews was broke, and hardly escaped 
death. “Hence,” says Clerk, in his 
Naval Tactics, “that sentence of the 
court-martial which broke Mr. Mat- 
thews, ought virtually to be considered 
the source of all the naval miscar- 
riages which took place since.” Mat- 
thews was ruined, as Voltaire said 
Byng was shot—“ pour encourager les 
aittres.” 

The precise circumstances of Byng’s 
action were these:—On the 20th 
May, 1757, the British fleet bore 
down in a slanting direction on the 
enemy, pursuant to the fighting direc- 
tions. The French, who were lying 
to, poured their broadsides into our 
ships, as they respectively came within 
range. The captain of the Intrepid, 
the eighth in the line, eager for ac- 
tion, bore down right before the wind 
upon his destined antagonist. In this 
attempt he lost his fore top-mast, and 
his vessel becoming unmanageable, 


caused disorder amongst the ships 
a-stern. Byng was at this moment 
advised by his flag-captain to bear 
away himself, as Matthews had done, 
but he, it must be confessed very 
naturally, refused. Some minutes 
were lost in trying to repair the de- 
rangement caused by the Intrepid, 
when Byng continued his course ; but 
it was now too late, the French having 
oured their broadsides into our lead- 
ing ships, got off, and formed a new 
line far to the leeward. The admiral 
called a council of war, when it was 
unanimously resolved, “that instead 
of seeking another engagement, in 
their disabled condition, they should 
roceed to Gibraltar.” They accord- 
ingly went there, and Byng was just 
ready for sea again, when he was sus- 
pended, and sent home a prisoner. 
The news of the action reached 
England through France, and in such 
a form as to raise the public feeling 


greatly against the admiral; the mi- 
nisters, at the same time, making use 
of every art to keep up and increase 
the feeling; “even,” says Walpole, 
“« descending to advertise in the Gazette 
that orders were sent to arrest Byng.” 
On arriving in England, Byng was 
brought a prisoner to Greenwich ; and 
though it was night, the cruel governor 
placed him in a garret, with no furni- 
ture but a deal table and a chair, the 
windows and the chimney being barred 
withiron. Every tragic omen forboded 
his fate. A younger brother, Col. E. 
Byng, hastened to Portsmouth to meet 
him, and was so shocked at the lan- 

uage he every where heard against 

im, that he took ill and died in con- 
vulsions. After a long imprisonment 
the admiral was brought to trial, Kep- 
pel being the junior member of the 
court-martial. The court adjudged 
him to be shot to death, on the ground 
that he had not done “ his utmost,” 
and that consequently the !2th article 
of war, as it then stood, imposing 
death in such a case, took from them 
all discretion, and constrained them to 
condemn him to death. It may be 
doubtful whether he had done “ the 
utmost,” but at all events it appears 
from the evidence that he had done 
* his utmost,” so that, consistently with 
the letter of the article, and their own 
convictions, they might have acquitted 
him. But not only public feeling and 
party interest were against him, but 
even fatalities beset his case. The 
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court, distrusting their own verdict, 
addressed a letter to the admiralty, 
laying before them “ the distresses of 
their minds, that from the language of 
the 12th article they were constrained 
to condemn him to death, although 
his conduct was occasioned by error 
in judgment only,” and praying that 
“for their own conscience’ sake as 
well as in justice to the prisoner,” their 
lordships would recommend him to 
mercy. Had the admiralty only done 
what they were asked, there appears 
to be no doubt that Byng would have 
been spared ; but their lordships took 
the irregular course of writing to the 
king, stating that “ doubt had arisen as 
to the legality of the sentence,” and 
beseeching him—not to extend his 
mercy—but to refer the question of 
legality to the judges. This was the 
step which sealed the fate of Byng ; 
the judges, of course, pronounced the 
sentence legal, and the lords made no 
further application. Keppel may be 
justly blamed for having ever joined 
in so strange a verdict ; but it is to his 
credit that he, and of all the members 
of that court, only he, made to the 
last every practicable effort to save 
Byng. He brought in a bill in the 
House of Commons to release the 
members of the court-martial from 
their oath of secrecy; stating that he 
and other members wefe uneasy in 
their minds, and that there were mat- 
ters they were desirous of making 
known. The bill, after much debate, 
passed the commons, but was thrown 
out in the upper house, Lords Mans- 
field and Hardwicke taking part against 
it. Keppel thus did what he could to 
be absolved from his oath, but until 
that was done could speak nothing of 
what had occurred. We give, in the 
words of Walpole, the last scene of 
this judicial murder :— 


“« Admiral Byng’s tragedy was com- 
pleted on Monday—a perfect tragedy, 
for there were variety of incidents—vil- 
lany, murder, and a hero, His suffer- 
ings, persecutions, aspersions, distur- 
bances—nay, the revolutions of his fate 
had not in the least unhinged his 
mind; his whole behaviour was natural 
and firm. A few days before, one of his 
friends standing by him, said, ‘ Which 
of us is tallest?’ He replied, ‘ Why this 
ceremony? I know what it means ; let 
the man come and measure me for my 
coffin.’ He said that being acquitted 
of cowardice, and being pertunded on 
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the coolest reflection, that he had acted 

*for-the best, and should so act again, 
he was not unwilling to suffer. He de- 
sired to be shot on the quarter-deck, 
not where common malefactors are— 
came out at twelve ; sat down in a chair, 
for he would not kneel, and refused to 
have his face covered, that his coun- 
tenance ‘might show whether he feared 
death ; but being told it might frighten 
his executioners, he submitted—gave the 
signal at once, received one shot through 
the head, another through the heart, 
and fell.” 


As he sunk motionless on the deck 
one of the honest-hearted sailors called 


out, “ There lies the bravest and best 
officer of the navy.”—Vol. i. p. 250. 4 

Soon after this, Keppel, in the Tors 
bay, was directed to join an expedition 
against Rochfort, the object of which 
was to make a diversion in favour of 
the English and Prussians, at that 
time allies in war on the continent, 
Hawke had the command of the naval 
force, Sir John Mordaunt and General 
Conway of the troops. The expedi- 
tion failed, and returned to England, 
having done nothing but exhibit the 
gallantry of our marine, especially of 
Howe and Keppel. The latter was 
detached by Hawke in command of a 
squadron on various cruising expedi+ 
tions ; in one of which, while engaged 
with a French man-of-war, he received 
a wound in the leg, which brought 
him to the deck, and appeared dan- 
gerous. The sailors came to carr 
him to the cockpit, but he calmly too 
out his handkerchief, and bound it 
round the wound, saying, “‘ Stop, m 
lads, reach a chair; as I can’t stand, 
I must sit. This may spoil my dan- 
cing, but not my taste for fighting.” — 
Vol. i. Pp 265. 

The next service of importance in 
which Keppel was engaged, was the 
capture of Goree, by which the French 
were driven from their settlements in 
Africa. They had carried on a good 
trade there, under the title of the Se- 
negal Company, had a monopoly of 
the gum trade; and an extensive traffic 
in slaves and ivory. In order to expel 
them from their settlements on the 
Senegal it was first necessary to re- 
duce the well fortified island of Goree. 
Pitt, therefore, sent out a consider- 
able force, under the command of 
Keppel, who had the rank of commo- 
dore. Goree is an island about a mile 
to the south of Cape Verd, and besides 
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being strongly fortified, it is defended 
by rocks and shoals. As our ships 
approached the forts they were re- 
ceived with a heavy fire, but Keppel, 
ractising the lessons he had learned 
Son Anson, would not let a shot be 
returned until each ship had reached 
her station, when the fire of our 
squadron was so tremendous that the 
Frenchmen soon ran from their quar- 
ters, and M. St. Jean, having vainly 
enjoined them to return, on pain of 
death, at length surrendered. Dun- 
can, then first lieutenant of the Tor- 
bay, was wounded in this action, and 
asailor in the foretop having his leg 
shot off, let himself down, with sin- 

ular presence of mind, hand under 
Fand, until he reached the deck. 

On returning home, Keppel found 
the nation filled with reports of French 
invasion—large bodies of troops were 
collected along their coasts threatening 
a simultaneous descent on England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. But the elder 
Pitt, then minister, by a judicious 
disposition of our naval armaments, 
blockaded their vessels in their own 
ports, placing Boscawen off Toulon, 
while Commodore Boys kept guard at 
Dunkirk on Thurot’s fleet, long des- 
tined to act against Scotland and Ire- 
land ; and assigning Ushant, the point 
of mosf importance, to Hawke, who, 
by his well-known victory over M. de 
Conflans, set at rest, for the time, all 
fears of invasion from France. No 
action in the last century, before the 
introduction of breaking the line, was 
attended with more decisive results, 
than Hawke’s off Ushant, and there 
was none, of all his services, in which 
Keppel bore a more distinguished part. 
Hawke had the fortune to have in his 
fleet captains a of being his as- 
sociates. Keppel, in his favourite ship, 
the Torbay, Lord Howe in the Mag- 
nanime, which he has made so cele- 
brated, the Hon. John Byron, subse- 
quently Admiral Byron, whose account 
of his shipwreck and sufferings is so 
well known, commanded the Fame, 
and Hervey, afterwards Earl of Bris- 
tol, had the Monmouth. The fleet 
sajjed from England in the summer 
of 1759 ; there was much bad weather, 
and in October it became so tempes- 
tuous that they were driven three times 
back to England. In one of these in- 
tervals, the French fleet was joined by 
a squadron from the West Indies, and 
put to sea, with the object of capturing 








afew ships, which, under the command 
of Commodore Duff, were moored in 
Quiberon bay. The news of their 
being at sea soon reached Hawke, and 
was received by his crews with accla- 
mation. Just at this time Admiral 
Saunders, Keppel's friend, arrived at 
Portsmouth from America, where he 
had been acting with the gallant Wolfe. 
Saunders, on hearing that the French 
were at sea, instantly put his ship 
about, and, without waiting for orders, 
sailed out of harbour to join Hawke. 
He came up, unhappily, too late to 
share in the dangers and honours of 
the day, but, as Walpole well remarks, 
**a moment so embraced can never be 
accounted lost.” On the 20th of No- 
vember, Hawke made signal that the 
enemy’s fleet was in sight. M. de Con- 
flans at first formed in line, but think- 
ing it better to avoid an engagement, 
he sought to train our fleet through 
the shoals and rocks at the entrance 
of the river Villaine, hoping, as he 
stated to his government, that while 
the officers well acquainted with the 
navigation of the coast would be safe, 
our ships might be destroyed. He, 
accordingly, put off before the wind. 
Hawke, observing this, directed a ge- 
neral chase, without regard to order, 
adding a characteristic comment, that 
“he did not intend to trouble himself 
with forming line, but that he should 
attack the enemy in his old way, and 
make downright work with him :”"— 


“The sea was running high, the wind 
blowing a violent gale, the coast, though 
familiar to the enemy, was unknown to 
our fleet, and beset with rocks, sands, 
and shallows; when it is remembered 
that this was a lee shore, we may form 
some conception of the appalling dan- 
gers that presented themselves. 

‘* At about half-past two in the after- 
noon, when within three leagues of the 
land, the seven headmost ships, amongst 
the foremost of which was the Torbay, 
came up with the rear of the enemy’s 
fleet, and immediately received the ad- 
miral’s signal to engage. The order 
was promptly obeyed, and the action 
raged with fury; each ship as she came 
up with the enemy, poured her broad- 
side into the sternmost ships, and then 
stood on for the van, leaving the rear 
to those that came after. 

‘* At four o'clock, Keppel laid his ship 
alongside of the Formidable, an eighty 

n ship, and one thousand men, carry- 
ing the flag of Rear-Admiral De Verger. 
After engaging with her till he ‘had 
silenced,’ he left her to the Resolution, 
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to which ship she afterwards struck. 
When taken, she exhibited a dreadful 
scene of carnage, having two hundred 
men killed, amongst whom was Rear- 
Admiral De Verger himself.”—Vol. i. 
p- 284. 


Keppel then passed a-head to attack 
the Soleil Royale, of eighty guns, and 
twelve hundred men, commanded by 
M. de Conflans, his second, and ano- 
ther ship (the Intrepid). The two of 
these, after pouring their broadsides 
into him, declined the engagement, and 
bore up. “ The other ship,” says the 
Torbay's log-book, “came down, and 
seemed deterinined to engage us :”— 


“This was the Thésée, one of the 
finest ships in the French navy, mount- 
ing the same number of guns, but of 
larger calibre, and carrying a hundred 
men more than the Torbay. This ship, 
according to Campbell, Keppel engaged 
* yard-arm to yard-arm, with such im- 
petuous fury, that he sunk her in half 
an hour, and the greater part of her 
crew perished.’ er gallant captain 
refusing to strike, she went down with 
her colours flying. That the Thésée 
sunk while thus engaged with the Tor- 
bay, is proved by the Torbay’s log- 
book ; but it is now generally believed 
that ker disaster was occasioned by her 
having her lower deck ports open, which, 
from the violence of the gale, was at- 
tended with the most imminent danger. 
Owing to the same cause, the Torbay 
was in the greatest danger of a similar 
fate, when Captain Keppel, ‘by supe- 
rior seamanship, and elaine the lower 
port-holes to be shut, saved the ship.’ 
‘ We received,’ says the log-book, ‘so 
much water in at the lee-ports, that we 
were obliged to fling the ship up in the 
wind, when she went round.’ Walpole 
mentions an anecdote in connexion with 
this event. Keppel’s ship was full of 
water, and he thought she was sinking ; 
a sudden squall emptied her, but he 
was informed all his powder was wet, 
* Then,’ said he, ‘I am sorry I am safe.’ 
They came and told him a small quan- 
tity was urdamaged, ‘ Very well, said 
_ ‘then attack again.’”—Vol. i. p. 


Keppel, as appears from the log of 
the Torbay, was no sooner aware of 
the situation of the Thésée, than with 
the generous feeling, shown afterwards 
by Howe on alike occasion, and often 
by our navy, he ordered out the boats 
to save as many as they could, and 
this though there was a heavy sea and 
the battle was raging still. We con- 


tinue, in the author’s words, his admi+ 


* rable account of the action :— 


‘* Howe was a strenuous competitor 
with Keppel for a share in the honours 
of the victory. He had twice succeeded 
in getting alongside the Thésée, but was 
both times run foul of by some of our 
own ships. He began at last to despair 
of doing anything worthy of his name, 
when perceiving the Héros to leeward, 
he bore down upon her, and after a 
gallant engagement, compelled her to 
strike. 

‘*From the beginning of the action, 
Sir Edward Hawke had ordered his ship, 
the Royal George, to reserve her fire 
until she came along side of the French 
admiral, the Soleil Royale. The pilot 
informed him that this could not be done 
without the most imminent danger of 
running upon a shoal. It was upon this 
occasion he gave the well-known an- 
swer, ‘You have done your duty in 
pointing out the danger, you have now 
to obey my commands, on lay me along- 
side of the French admiral.’ As he ad- 
vanced he received the broadsides of 
six of the enemy’s ships. The French 
admiral was one of the last to give him 
his fire, and as in the case of the Tor- 
bay, he showed a great disinclination for 
nearer contact. As the Royal George 
neared the Soleil, she endeavoured to 
make off, in which effort she was aided 
by the Superbe, who, perceiving our 
admiral’s design, generously interposed, 
received the fire intended for the Soleil 
Royale, and soon after went to the bot- 
tom. 

“‘ Dark coming on the admiral made 
the signal to anchor. 

‘* A violent hurricane blew during the 
whole night after the action. Guns of 
distress were to be heard amidst the 
roar of the tempest ; but whether from 
friend or foe it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, and if known, the violence of the 
storm would have rendered it impossi- 
ble tohave afforded assistance to either.” 
—Vol. i. 


Next day the Soleil Royale and the 
Héros were seen ashore, and Hawke 
directed them to be set on fire—this 
was done. Four of the French ships 
were destroyed, one taken, and the 
rest of that great armament shattered 
or dispersed, “ and this,” as the Rev. 
Mr. Keppel observes, “ with a stormy 
sea, a raging wind, a strange and 
rocky coast, and above all, a lee 
shore.” 

We have remarked in our notice of 
the life of Howe, that at the moment 
he was gaining the victory of the first 
of June, they were lampooning him 
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in London for avoiding the French: 
and on the very day that Hawke 
destroyed De Conflans’ fleet, the mob 
at home burned him in effigy for. the 
share they were pleased to attribute 
to him in the failure at Rochfort. The 
news of the victory, however, made 
him the most popular man in England, 
honours and rewards were given to him 
and his officers, and Keppel and Howe 
were appointed colonels of marines, 
ehiefly with the object of making out 
for them additional remuneration. Im- 
mediately after the action, Hawke 
showed his appreciation of Keppel's 
conduct, by giving him the command 
of a squadron of eight sail of the line, 
and sending him on a cruise. 

In the year after this victory, that 
is, in 1760, George the Third ascended 
the throne. England had prospered 
beth in commerce and in war, and our 
government wished for peace—but 
France, although defeated by land and 
sea, and almost ruined in finance, still 
indulged her fatal love for arms—and 
Pitt, resolving to harass her along 
her own coasts, formed an expedition 
against Belleisle—he entrusted it to 
the joint command of Keppel, and of 
General, afterwards Field-marshal 
Studholme Hodgson, an officer who 
had served at Dettingen and Fontenoy 
as aid-de-camp to Keppel’s father, 
Lord Albemarle—and with the Duke 
of Cumberland, at Culloden. Keppel 
hoisted his pendant as commodore, on 
board the Victory, a new ship, and on 
his own application, had Duncan as 
his captain. He had eleven ships of 
the line, as many frigates, and there 
were a hundred transports for the 
troops. The armament was large, but 
it was badly equipped—great numbers 
of the officers were absent, and the 
supply of ammunition was insufficient ; 
altogether, the arrangements were not 
worthy of Lord Ligonier, who then 
presided over the war department— 
that Ligonier, who, at the head of 
three regiments of British dragoons, 
and a few regiments of imperial horse, 
charged the whole line of French ca- 
valry with such impetuous courage, 
that he overthrew all opposed to him. 
“ Surely,” says Hodgson, in a letter 


of the time, “ Lady Betty Germaine* 
is at the head of the army, and has 
had the impertinence to sign herself 
Ligonier.” 

Belleisle, at that time the largest 
European island belonging to the 
French, lies in the bay of Biscay, 
about six leagues from the main land, 
and was regarded as the key to the 
whole of the western coast of France. 
The chief town, Palais, is so called 
from the ducal eastle there, which had 
been made the citadel, and fortified by 
Vauban. The expedition against Belle- 
isle was not popular; the island, it 
was urged, was useless from want of 
harbours—worthless to France, from 
its poverty—and yet, from its fortifi- 
cations, as well as from its nearness 
to the coast, so circumstanced, that it 
could not be taken without great loss 
and expense. The last of these obser- 
vations, at all events, proved correct. 
The armament anchored off Belleisle 
on the 8th of April, was defeated in 
the first attempt at landing, and 
although afterwards successful, had to 
besiege the town of Palais, which did 
not surrender till the 8th of June. The 
reduction of Belleisle was greatly ow- 
ing to the promptness of Keppel; the 
ammunition of the troops failing them, 
the commodore gave them all he could, 
and sent off to Plymouth for more. 
The ministry at home valued the con- 
quest highly, believing it to have 
caused great alarm in France, and to 
have obliged them to send large bodies 
of troops to their other islands, as 
well as to go to great expense in pre- 
paring them for defence. 

Keppel had now sixty-three men-of- 
war at his disposal, and his command 
extended along the western shores of 
France—a trust which, when we con- 
sider his rank in the navy at that time, 
conveys a high idea of the estimation 
in which he was held. 

In the following year, 1762, France 
made overtures for peace, but while 
the treaty was pending, she entered 
into that alliance with Spain, known 
as “ The Family Compact,” and the 
negociation with England was broken 
off. Pitt urged instant hostilities 
against both powers, but he was un- 


* Lady Betty Germaine, second daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, and widow 
of Sir John Germaine, a Dutch gentleman, and baronet, of Drayton, in Nor- 
thamptonshire. She was a very eccentric character, and a great political 
intriguante. Her nephew, Lord George Sackville, succeeded to her property, and 
took the name of Germaine.—Vol. i. p. 322, n, 
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fortunately opposed, and in consequence 
resigned. The new ministers waited 
till war was formally declared by Spain, 
and lost, by delay, important advan- 
tages. They adopted Pitt’s plan, that 
of directing their operations against 
the Spanish settlements in the West 
Indies, and the Havannah, the centre 
of their colonial trade and the key to 
their American possessions, was fixed 
on as the point of attack. This place 
was the depot for the precious metals 
from Mexico—and Cuba, in which it 
is situated, was at that time, from its 
trade, as well as in size, the most im- 
portant of the Spanish islands in the 
West Indies. A large expedition was 
accordingly prepared, and the command 
of the troops entrusted to the Earl of 
Albemarle, assisted by his brother, 
General the Hon. W. Keppel. Ad- 
miral Sir George Pocock had the fleet, 
and Keppel, with a distinguishing pen- 
dant as commodore, was his second in 
command. On the 6th of June they 
appeared before the Havannah. The 
harbour is defended by strong forts, 
the principal one, the Moro, being in- 
accessible from the sea. A landing was 
effected under the direction of the com- 
modore, and the Moro Castle was the 
first object of attack. This was at- 
tended with great difficulty: batteries 
had to be erected, and the earth re- 
quired for the purpose had to be 
brought from a distance, the neigh- 
bourhood being all rock. The labour 
carried on under a tropical sun caused 
great suffering—many dropt down 
dead, and large numbers became ill. 
At length the batteries opened, and 
Keppel directed Captain Hervey, with 
four ships of the line, to cannonade 
the Moro. The Stirling Castle was 
ordered to lead, but the courage of her 
captain failed, and he was afterwards 
cashiered: the other vessels poured 
their broadsides against the walls of 
the fort, the captain of one was almost 
immediately killed, and the loss and 
damage to all our ships was great. In 
the midst of the action, surrounded 
by wounded and dying, Hervey wrote 
off, in pencil, on the back of one of his 
signals, the following note to Keppel: 


“* Srr—I have the misfortune to be 
aground. Pray send a frigate to drop 
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a bower off, and send the end of the 
scable on board here. We are luckily in 
a good line for our fire on the fort, but 
the smoke is so great, that (it) makes 
it impossible to see the effect we have 
had, or (are) likely to have; nor can 
we tell when the army will advance. 
Often duller, and ever yours, 
‘* A, Hervey.”* 


The attack, though made so gal- 
lantly, was ineffectual; but the Moro 
was subsequently taken, after a defence 
which did great honour to Velasco,t 
the Spanish commandant. He refused 
to surrender, although his men were 
driven from their quarters, and sup- 
ported by a few adherents, he fought, 
sword in hand, until he received his 
death wound. Our loss in the expe- 
dition was great, chiefly from disease, 
which, had Pitt’s advice been taken, 
might have been prevented—as the 
fleet would have arrived before the 
rainy season. Twelve ships of the 
line were taken in the harbour, and 
the prize money exceeded three mil- 
lions sterling—so much of which went 
to Lord Albemarle and his two bro- 
thers, that it was said, “the expedi- 
tion was undertaken to put money into 
the Keppels’ pockets." Our commo- 
dore, who was conceived to have 
greatly assisted in the reduction of this 
place, was shortly afterwards made a 
rear-admiral, a promotion of flag offi- 
cers being extended, to include him. 
But he earned dearly the wealth and 
honours gained at the Havannah, for 
he never thoroughly recovered an ill- 
ness brought on there. On his return 
to England, Lord Rockingham having 
come into power, Keppel was made a 
junior lord of the admiralty—and ap- 
plied himself with his habitual zeal to 
an examination of the state of the 
dockyards and shipping, suggesting 
many measures for rendering them 
more effective. Keppel’s years have 
been hitherto so wholly engaged in 
active service, that we have had hardly 
any opportunity of referring to his 
relations in private life. In the year 
1768, he went with his sister, the 
Marchioness of Tavistock,:to Lisbon. 
This lady, whose story makes a melan- 
choly episode in her brother's life, was 
one of the great beauties of her day, - 
and had been married four years before 


* Afterwards Earl of Bristol.—Vol. i. p. 355. 
+ The ee oe created his son a viscount, and ordered that there should 


always be a 


the Spanish navy called the Velasco.—Vol. i. p. 360, 2. 
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to the Marquis of Tavistock, who was 
killed by a fall from his horse, while 
hunting: after his death she gave birth 
to achild, who was that unhappy Lord 
William Russell, so lately murdered 
in his bed. Lady Tavistock never 
recovered the loss of her husband, and 
soon afterwards fell into a decline. An 
incident which occurred at a consulta- 
tion on her case, gives an affecting 
proof of the sweetness of her charac- 
ter. One of the physicians, examin- 
ing her pulse, requested her to open 
her hand. “ Her reluctance induced 
him to use a degree of gentle violence, 
when he perceived that she had closed 
it to conceal a miniature of her late 
husband. ‘I have kept it,’ she said, 
‘either in my bosom, or my hand, 
ever since my dear lord's death—and 
thus I must, indeed, continue to retain 
it, until I drop off after him into the 
welcome grave.’” 

Lady Tavistock died at Lisbon, and 
her sister, Lady Caroline Adair, who 
had gone to attend her there, soon 
afterwards followed her to the grave. 

In the year 1770, Keppel was pro- 
moted to the rank of rear-admiral of 
the Red, and again to that of rear- 
admiral of the Blue. The affair of 
the Falkland Islands, the Spaniards 
seizing them from the English settlers, 
led at this time to preparations for a 
war with Spain. A fleet of sixteen 
sail of the line was equipped, and it is 
another evidence of the high character 
of Admiral Keppel, that, though op- 

sed to the ministry in politics, and 
intimately connected with the leaders 
of the opposition, by relationship, as 
well as by many other ties, he was 
selected by so good a judge as Lord 
Chatham, as the proper person to take 
charge of this fleet. An accommoda- 
tion took place with Spain, and the 
expedition was given up—but itis worth 
while remarking that two young per- 
sons just then entered the navy, of 
whose names it will be for ever proud, 
Nelson and Pellew. The former was 
appointed to the Raisonable, the other 
to the Juno, ships which were to have 
been in Keppel’s fleet. 

Keppel appears to have been regarded 
with great affection by his friends. 
Admiral Sir Charles Saunders, who 
served with him in Anson’s voyage, 
died in 1775, leaving him a legacy of 
£5,000 and an annuity of £1,200 
a-year, and made him first in the entail 
of his property, in the event of his 


two nieces, who wete then unmarried, 
dying without issue. 

Keppel was a strong whig; and for 
a navy man rather too ardent a poli- 
tician. His letters are full of the 
animosities and personalities of party, 
although there could hardly be a more 
amiable person. In his opposition to 
the American war, he went so far as 
to declare that he would not serve 
against America: ‘he was ready,” he 
said, “at the king’s desire to do his 
duty, but not in the line of America.” 
Notwithstanding this, and that he voted 
in opposition to the minister, he was, in 
1776, called on at a very critical mo- 
ment to take the command of the 
Channel fleet. This was a new tribute 
to his talents and character. His friends 
were strongly opposed to his taking this 
command, chiefly on the ground, that 
in the event of any fatality, the minis- 
try would be sure to throw the blame 
on him. His own health supplied a 
better reason for declining : it had been 
latterly failing fast, and thus, after so 
many years of service, he might have 
easily claimed the rest he wanted ; but 
at the personal solicitation of the king, 
and feeling that he was called by the 
country, he accepted this important 
trust. 

France had entered into treaty with 
our revolted colonies in America. She 
was also collecting a large fleet at 
Brest, and had marched considerable 
bodies of troops to the coast to threaten 
England with invasion. Spain, her 
ally, was also making preparations 
for war. General Burgoyne and his 
whole army had just been taken pri- 


. soners by the Americans, and our 


whole naval force at home did not at 
that moment amount to more than 
thirty-five ships fit for service. It was 
under such circumstances that Admi- 
ral Keppel accepted the command of 
the channel fleet, to which the country 
chiefly looked for protection. In his 
communications with the admiralty he 
suggested the adoption of 32-pounders 
instead of the 42-pounders then in 
use, stating that the lesser gun may, 
on board a ship, be fired much oftener, 
and that it might be of service when 
the others could not be managed at 
all: also, that a tier of the lesser guns 
would greatly ease a ship at sea. He 
had accordingly a lower tier of guns 
in the Victory, of 32-pounders, and ever 
since first-rates have carried such 


guns on their lower decks, Admi- 
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ral Campbell* volunteered to go with 
him, as flag-captain. 

A very long time elapsed before 
Keppel actually received his commis- 
sion. At length, however, he hoisted 
his flag on board the Victory, and with 
a fleet of twenty ships of the line, be- 
sides frigates, sailed down the channel. 
On nearing his station, he fell in with 
two French frigates, and felt thus 
early the difficulty of the position in 
which he stood. He was led to sus- 
pect that their purpose was to recon- 
noitre his fleet. War had not been 
declared—and, as his biographer ob- 
serves, some misgiving appears to have 
occurred to him, lest his detaining these 
ships should lead to a declaration of 
war on the part of the French, and 
supply unfriendly ministers with a pre- 
text for denouncing him as the cause 
of it. We cannot think that when 
matters had gone so far there was 
anything of the kind to be apprehended, 
aad at all events his instructions must, 
we presume, have enabled him to see 
his duty: if, however, such a doubt 
occurred to him, he formed. the true 
decision—that was, to act in the di- 
lemma as seemed most for the interest 
of his country. He therefore directed 
a chase, and the frigates were both 
brought into his fleet. They had 
papers on board, which made him 
acquainted with the fact—that the 
French had thirty-two sail of the line, 
besides frigates in Brest roads, and 
compelled him to a step, which proba- 
bly cost him more pain than any other 
of his life—that was to return to Eng- 
land. His secret instructions enjoined 
him, if he found the force at Brest 
superior, to return to England. This 
he did, anchoring off St. Helen’s on the 
27th of June. Had he forgotten the 
warning fate of Byng, and disobeyed 
instructions, he had no reason to rely 
on the support of government, and not 
much to count on a very decided vic- 
tory; although even at that time, and 


with twenty ships against thirty-two, 
the thought of defeat never, we are 
sure, occurred to him, or to any man 
in his fleet. Much as the service had 
advanced, he could not in those days 
reckon with perfect confidence on the 
skill of his respective captains, and our 
tactics were not such as often to lead to 
decided results. 

Returning home under such circum- 
stances he was pretty sure of encoun- 
tering a good deal of unpopularity. 
The government took no direct notice 
of the proceeding; but the journals 
in their interest ascribed his conduct 
to the worst of motives, and threatened 
him with a court-martial. Keppel, at 
this trying moment, acted with great 
forbearance. He took no notice of 
their calumnies, did not criminate the 
government, but applied himself in 
silence to the reinforcement and equip- 
ment of his fleet, and in but a few days 
was again at sea with a fleet of thirty 
sail of the line, besides frigates. The 
day before he weighed from Ports- 
mouth, the French fleet put to sea. It 
was commanded by the Count D’Orvil- 
liers, assisted by the Duc de Chartres. 
This prince, afterwards the Duc d’Or- 
leans, the egalité of the revolution, 
having not long before met Rodney, 
(then Sir George,) in France, men- 
tioned that he was soon to have a 
command in the fleet, and to be opposed 
to his countryman, Keppel, and then 
asked, with an insulting air, what he 
supposed would be the consequence of 
their meeting? “ That my country- 
man,” said Rodney, “will take your 
royal highness home with him to learn 
English.”¢ On the 23d of July the 
French fleet was discovered about three 
leagues off. At first they seemed will- 
ing to bring on a general engagement, 
but having found out the increase of 
our force, they were soon seen attempt- 
ing to escape under a press of sail. 
Upon this Keppel, who had just formed 
into line of battle, threw out the signal 


* Campbell had been flag-captain to Hawke, in the action of Ushant, and brought 


home the news of the victory. He was a petty officer on board the Centurion, in 
the voyage round the world, and was originally an apprentice in a Scotch coaster. 
With the exception of the master and himself, (who was exempt by his indentures, ) 
the crew of this vessel were pressed into the navy. One of the poor fellows, the mate, 
a married man, wept bitterly at the prospect of separation from his family. Camp- 
bell asked, if he would be ‘accepted i in his place? ‘ Ay, my lad!” was the reply. 
“I would rather have a boy of spirit, than a blubbering man." —Vol. i. . 

¢ Vol. ii. p. 37, n. when the author adds, “ In the action of the 27th of July, the 
Duke of Chartres retired into the hold of his ship, and refused to come on deck 
until the engagement was over.” 
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for a general chase. For four days 
we vainly endeavoured to come up with 
them, At day-break, on the 27th of 
July, they were seen about three miles 
to windward. The ships of our fleet 
having pressed on so eagerly, were 
much scattered and separated by good 
distances from each other. At about 
ten o’clock the French fleet was on the 
starboard tack, in a very perfect line 
of battle a-head ; and * Keppell,” says 
Jervis,* in his private journal, “ had 
tacked his fleet together by signals very 
successfully.” The wind soon after 
shifted, and some farther time was 
taken up in evolutions. At about half- 
past eleven, Keppel made the signal 
for battle. Our van passed down the 
French line, receiving their fire, and 
Keppel, having resolved to place him- 
self alongside the French Admiral, 
reserved his broadside for him, and 
received the fire of six different ships 
before he returneda shot. In this, he 
reminds us of Nelson, at Trafalgar ; 
who, in the same ship, the Victory, had 
fifty men killed or wounded, and his 
mizen-mast and steering-sails shot away 
before he fired a single gun. When 
our admiral had gained his station, 
such was the effect of his Victory’s 
fire, that two or three port-holes of 
the Bretagne, D’Orvillier’s ship, were 
knocked into one, and the French sea- 
men were driven for a time from their 
guns. The Victory then passed on, 
and engaged six others in succession. 
The cannonade continued for about 
two hours, the French directing their 
fire chiefly against the masts and rig- 
ging, with the object of disabling our 
ships, in which they, to some extent, 
succeeded. Keppel having passed the 
rear of the enemy was enabled to see 
the position of his fleet, which the 
smoke had for a time concealed. Sir 
Robert Harland, who led one division, 
had with some of his ships tacked, and 
was standing towards the enemy, with, 
as Jervis expresses it, “a manly sail ;” 
many of the ships had got out of ac- 
tion—some dropping to leeward, and 
apparently employed in repairing their 
damages. Sir Hugh Pallisier’s ship, 
the Formidable, had left her station, 
and notwithstanding repeated signals, 
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did not come into line for the rest of 
the day. At about two the admiral 
made the signal to veer, and then 
standing towards the enemy made the 
signal for the line of battle a-head. 
Considerable time passed in evolutions, 
and the enemy dropping to leeward, 
formed their fleet again in line of bat- 
tle. Keppel then tried to form his 
line again with the object of renewing 
the battle, but before each ship had got 
into her station the day had closed. 
The admiral remained with his fleet 
in line of battle, eager for the morn- 
ing, hoping that he had his foe before 
him uring the night, which was 
very dark, the French showed no 
lights, except a few rockets, and 
three lights were so placed, as to lead 
the English to infer that they belonged 
to the three French admirals. Day- 
light came at length, and with it much 
sorrow to all our crews, for the French 
fleet, excepting only three sail, was 
off, being barely visible from the mast- 
heads of our ships. They had, favoured 
by the night, escaped: and, to deceive 
the English, had left three of their best 
sailers, to make a show with their 
lights, on their station of the evening 
before. Orders for chase were given, 
but the enemy being near his own 
shores, the attempt was vain; and 
Keppel resolved to return to England. 
In this he exhibited his accustomed 
judgment. Had he been desirous of 
display, he might have paraded his 
fleet off Brest; but thoughtful of other 
interests than his own, he left a few 
men of war to protect the trade, and 
returned home to put into immediate 
repair a fleet, on which, at that period, 
the safety of England, in great mea- 
sure, depended. 

Few of our naval battles have been 
so much the subject of criticism as 
that we have been describing, known 
by the name of “ Keppel’s Action off 
Brest.” It has been said that he lost 
his chance of a vietory by not passing 
through the enemy's line.t The author 
of the work before us alleges many 
reasons why this could not have been 
done; but there is one so very suffi- 
cient, that we really marvel at the ob- 
servation having ever been made, es- 


* Afterwards Lord St. Vincent, he, as Captain Jervis, commanded the Foudroy- 


ant, in the action we are describing. 
journal.—Vol. ii. p. 39 


The Rev. Mr. Keppel cites his private 


¢ Admiral Ekins’ Naval Battles.—Cited, vol. ii. p. 5% 
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pecially by a naval writer, and a sea- 
man. The movement was not known 
at the time, or until four years after- 
wards, when, that is in 1782, John 
Clerk, of Eldin, brought out his 
* Essay on Naval Tactics,” and an- 
nounced for the first time the princi- 
ple of breaking the line, It was first 
applied on the 12th of April of that 
year, by Rodney, when he gained his 
brilliant victory over the French, and 
in the interval of these dates, that is 
between Keppel’s action in 1778 and 
Rodney’s, in 1782, there were no less 
than eight general actions (in three of 
them Rodney commanded), all con- 
ducted on the principle of Keppel’s, 
and all, like most of the old engage- 
ments, with indecisive results. 

Again, it is said that Keppel ought 
to have attacked the French in the 
night. The plan of a night action 
was, we believe, first suggested by 
Lord Howe, and submitted by him to 
the commanders of his fleet, in council, 
previous to his action of the first of 
June, and after consideration, given 
up. Nelson undoubtedly said, that if 
he fell in with the French fleet by 
night, he would engage them immedi- 
ately; but this, as Keppel’s biographer 
observes, was twenty-seven years after 
the action off Brest, and when great 
improvements had been made in all 
respects. Keppel’s claims in regard 
to the action off Brest can only be de- 
termined by a consideration of the 
principles of warfare then known, and, 
to decide our view, it may be enough to 
observe, that the great naval characters 
of the period, including Hawke, Jervis, 
Rodney, agreed in holding that'all that 
could have been done was done, and 
that no previous commander had ex- 
hibited more of skill, energy, gallantry, 
and judgment. 

Soon after the fleet had returned to 
England, Sir Hugh Palliser feeling 
that his conduct had become a sub- 
ject of observation, prepared his own 
statement of it, which he called on 
Keppel to sign. This he declined, 
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and thereupon Palliser published his 
version. in the newspapers, and hav- 
ing made a series of charges against 
his commander, appealed to the ad- 
miralty to have him tried by a court- 
martial. To this the lords of the ad- 
miralty thought proper to assent ; but 
Keppel, while he expressed his will- 
ingness to meet inquiry, represented 
strongly the irregularities of direct- 
ing a court-martial against the com- 
mander-in-chief of the fleet on charges 
made by an inferior officer, under 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
his accuser stood. The proceeding 
became the subject of discussion in 
both houses of parliament, and a re- 
monstrance against it, signed by 
Hawke and a number of other admi- 
rals, was presented to the king. Ulti- 
mately the court-martial was proceeded 
with, and Keppel was tried for his life 
on charges very similar to those made 
against Byng. He was indeed in the 
very circumstances of Byng, but with 
this difference, that having by well- 
known services for a period of forty 
years made the highest character with 
the country, the general feeling of the 
public rose strongly against the ingra- 
titude of allowing, for a moment, the 
shadow of imputation against him. 
He was accompanied on the oceasion 
of his trial by a train of distinguished 
friends, Royal Dukes, the high nobi- 
lity, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and a great 
number of naval officers. The royal 
standard was displayed from the star- 
board mizen shrouds of the ship on 
board which the proceeding took place, 
in token that an admiral was to be 
tried, After a protracted investiga- 
tion, in the course of which every 
commander in the fleet was, without 
any deference to the rules of evidence,* 
placed under a wide and strict exami- 
nation, Admiral Keppel was fully and 
honourably acquitted.t The admiral’s 
health had been for some time past 
much shattered, and the excitement 
inseparable from a court-martial was 
no doubt injurious to him, but some 


* A question being objected to by Mr. Hargrave, a counsel in the case, Admiral 
Montague, one of the court, exclaimed, ** we care not a sixpence for the law in this 


case, We come to do justice.” 


¢ Erskine was one of Keppel’s counsel on the trial, and received for his atten- 
dance, two bank notes of £500 each, a fee which his narrow circumstances did not 
at the time permit him to decline. He had been but a few months called to the bar, 


and this was the first case which brought him into notice. 


Having been in the 


navy, his knowledge of sea phrases and details rendered it a fayourable opportu- 


nity, —See vol, ii, P 
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of the results gave him the highest 
gratification. The investigation made 
it plain to every one, that in the action 
off Brest he had done all that gallan- 
try and experience could have at- 
tempted. He became the most popu- 
lar man in England ; there were public 
rejoicings throughout the country on 
his acquittal; London was twice il- 
luminated ; ke received the thanks of 
both houses of parliament ; addresses 
from all parts of the kingdom; the 
freedom of the city of London; and 
what perhaps pleased him most of all, 
he had a marked triumph over these 
lords of the admiralty who had so 
very promptly placed him on his trial. 
Having addressed a very able letter to 
the king strongly reflecting on their 
conduct, he resigned his commission 
as commander-in-chief and struck his 
flag. The appointment was offered to 
most of the officers fit for active service, 
and declined. At length Sir Charles 
Hardy, a good officer, but rather too old 
for the duty of such a trust, was pre- 
vailed on to accept it. This circum- 
stance tells strongly against the ma- 
nagement of the navy at the time, 
whether the blame be attributed to 
the negligence of Lord Sandwich, 
first lord of the admiralty, or to 
the minister, Lord North. Were 
there no want of confidence, we can- 
not imagine a more desirable command 
than that of the channel fleet just 
then. Spain had declared war, and 
joining with France, their combined 
fleets of sixty-five sail of the line ap- 
peared off Plymouth. Booms were 
laced across the entrance of the har- 

ur and vessels sunk there, and 
alarms were spread along the coast*— 
alarms unthought of now, and we 
wonder while we read them, so se- 
curelyehave we learned to trust in 
that great arm of our power, the 
navy. Honours and fame awaited the 
victor of that hostile fleet, and had 
there not been something wrong in 
the state and management of the ser- 
vice, the government would have been 


* General Lloyd, author of ‘* The History of the Seven Years’ War,” 
at Boulogne, and well informed of the proceedings of the French, embark 
board a neutral ship, and landed at Portsmouth. 
the house of the governor, who, it being Sunday, 
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at no loss for a person to accept the 
chief command in the channel. 

Keppel made many suggestions for 
the improvement of our navy. It was 
he who recommended the adoption of 
copper bottoms to ships of war, and 
he strongly urged the establishment 
of marines as a separate corps—a 
corps of which we have now so much 
reason to be proud. He took, in all 
that related to the service, a very ac- 
tive part in the House of Commons, 
but seldom spoke on other subjects, 
On the resignation of Lord North 
and the formation of the Rockingham 
administration, in 1782, Keppel be- 
came a member of the cabinet, was 
appointed first lord of the admiralty, 
promoted to the rank of admiral of 
the white, and raised to the peerage 
by the title of Viscount Keppel and 
Baron Eldon, taking the latter title 
from his seat in Suffolk. Lord Rock- 
ingham’s administration was termi- 
nated, as is well known, in hardly more 
than two months, by his death. He 
was succeeded by Lord Shelbourne; 
but the friends of Lord Rockingham 
not liking that appointment, resigned, 
except the Duke of Richmond and 
Lord Keppel. The conduct of the 
latter in not going out with his friends 
has been much canvassed, and the 
writer of his memoirs defends him at 
considerable length; but the main 
grounds of his justification are suffi- 
ciently put forward ina note in an un- 
published journal of Horace Walpole, 
by the late Lord Holland, and given 
by him to our author. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


** Walpole calls Keppel’s conduct ‘ du- 
bious,’ but his motives were avowed and 
correct, and he acted up to them. He 
gave his reasons for not resigning; and 
his’ friends who did resign never com- 
plained of them; and when those rea- 
sons ceased, he followed their example, 
fulfilled his intentions, and resigned be- 
fore the termination of Lord Shel- 
bourne’s ministry. He consequently re- 
turned to the admiralty on the forma- 


being 
ed on 
He immediately proceeded to 
was at church. He instantly 


sent for him, and having previously known him, accosted him thus: “What have 
you to do at church? Have you a mind to have the church knocked down about 


your ears? Don’t you know that a French and Spanish fleet of near] 
of the line is at sea, and that an invasion of England is contemplated ? 
of the Count de Dumas.—Note of the Translator.—Cited, vol. ii. p. 245, 
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tion of the Coalition Administration in 
1783.” 


In the Whig compact, called the 
* Coalition Administration,” of which 
the Duke of Portland was the head, 
Keppel again presided at the admi- 
ralty. It was at this period that a 
number of magnificent donations were 
made in aid of the state, and especi- 
ally with a view of strengthening our 
marine. The Rev. Mr. Keppel claims 
this as an indication of the confidence 
of the public on his relative’s being 
once more made first lord of the 
admiralty. The gifts, however, were 
made without reference to persons or 
party, and came chiefly from those 
who would much rather have had every 
department of the government in other 
hands. Sir James Lowther, for ex- 
ample, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, 
presented to the king a seventy-four 
gun ship, rigged, manned, victualled, 
and ready for sea, altogether at his 
own expense. Great as was the pub- 
lic confidence in Keppel, it certainly 
did not extend to those who acted with 
him, and it at no time exceeded that 
which was reposed in Lord Howe, 
who it was well known would be, and 
in a very little time was, his successor. 
The coalition ministry, unpopular from 
the first, held together for some six 
months, when, defeated on Fox’s India 
bill, it was broken up, and Keppel 
from that time ceased to take part 
in public affairs. His health having 

been long impaired, he was ordered, 

as the only hope of recovery, to pass 

a winter in the south of Europe. He 

accordingly proceeded to Naples, but 

deriving no benefit from his stay there, 
returned in the following spring to 

England, where, on the 2nd of Octo- 

ber, 1786, he closed a life which had 

been, almost every day of it, devoted 
to the service of his country. 

On looking back to the career of 
Keppel, we are most of all struck 
by the fact, that in making so great 
a character, he owed nothing to for- 
tune. Had he been taken from be- 
fore the mast, he could not have 
earned each step of his rank more 
fairly. He lost by shipwreck one 
of the first frigates he commanded, 
was made a prisoner, gained as leader 

no brilliant victory, and the only occa- 
sion on which London was illuminated 
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for him, was on his acquittal when 
tried for treachery and incompetence. 
Other heroes have their names coupled 
with ever memorable conquests, and 
besides their genius and valour may 
be said to have had what is phrased 
“good fortune.” Keppel, their peer 
in grade, classed by long consent of 
the profession with its first ornaments, 
gained his coronet, and what is more, 
his fame, not in consequence of good 
fortune, but by solid acquirements and 
sterling qualitics in despite of it. This 
gives a new character to the memoir 
of his life, and clothes it with a moral 
of universal application. 
In closing our paper, weare bound to 
acknowledge our obligations to the 
Hon. and Rev. Mr. Keppel. No more 
accomplished naval writer has appeared 
before the public, and few have com- 
bined in the same degree, the pure 
style of a scholar with the knowledge 
as well as the experience of a seaman ; 
for he has served for years in the 
navy. His volumes bear ample tes- 
timony to his acquaintance with the 
details, the interests, and the history 
of the service, and abound, as our 
references show, with most pleasing 
illustrations of characters connect- 
ed with it. While we give the 
praise he merits, we must qualify it 
with what is to the full, as just.— 
There is rather too much of a poli- 
tical tone in the work, and the stan- 
dard life of a great naval character 
ought to be as nearly as possible free 
from this: that, however, may pass, 
for it is nowhere offensive. But more 
important is our objection that the 
work is far too large. One volume, 
somewhat thinner than either of his 
two would have made the work more 
popular than it ever can be as it is. 
e may in a future edition leave out 
much of the correspondence without 
loss of interest, reduce his intermina- 
ble account of the court-martial, spare 
us the Speaker’s speeches on giving 
thanks to Keppel, and nearly all about 
debates in parliament, and cancel the 
full-drawn copies of instructions which 
no one will ever read. Let him do 
this, and a little more, and we shall 
then have as well written, as engag- 
ing, as instructive, and as popular a 
book of naval biography as ever issued 
from the press. 
















Treland and its Rulers. 


IRELAND AND 


IrnEtanp has long been in the con- 
dition of a man labouring under a 
troublesome and complicated disease, 
which has been rendered dangerous 
by the quackery which attempted to 
cure it. Her real evils were far from be- 
ing deeply-seated or irremediable, but 
they have been made truly formidable 
by the mistakes of the conceited moun- 
tebanks who prescribed for her. A 
fertile soil, navigable rivers, commo- 
dious and sheltered harbours, a genial 
climate, and a position upon the globe 
most happily yes poe or commerce 
with the east and west, in the hands 
of a people of at quickness 
and energy, and favoured by the pro- 
tecting marine of the greatest empire 
on the face of the earth, have failed 
to secure for Ireland the advantages, 
either social or national, which would, 
assuredly, have long since been realized 
by almost any other civilized race of 
men. Whyisthis? Partly because of 
the national temperament, which dis- 
poses our people less to accumulate than 
to enjoy ; partly, because of those diffe- 
rences of race and creed, which dis- 
criminate, and range off into hostile 
factions, those whose united efforts 
might otherwise have been combined 
for their common good. We are, com- 
paratively poor and miserable, because 
we have not only been indifferent to 
our real interests, but more intent 
upon annoying each other, than upon 
objects which might contribute to the 
national improvement. Papist and 
Protestant, native and sassenach, these 
are the spell-words of that unhallowed 
incantation by which our poor coun- 
try has been turned from a land of 
prosperity and peace, into one of ad- 
versity and discord. And the ques- 
tion for the statesman is, by what 
means, compatibly with the security 
and the well-being of the nation at 
large, an efficacious remedy for the 
evils flowing from this unhappy state 
of things is to be found? 

The writer, whose pages are at pre- 
sent before us, and to which this paper 


ITS RUL ERS.* 


will have reference, is one of those 
clever, flippant speculators, whose 
abilities are rated at the very highest 
by themselves, and who are never pre- 
vented, by any distrust of their powers, 
from pronouncing, ex cathedra, upon 
questions the most difficult and com- 
plicated, and respecting which, a wise 
reserve would well become more capa- 
ble inquirers. The whole state of Ire- 
land, past and present, is open to his 
exploring glance, and for every evil, 
both moral and political, by which it 
has at any time been afflicted, he has, 
or would have had, an infallible spe- 
cific. “ Fools,” we are told, “rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” And 
ready reckoners in politics, like the 
present writer, whose presumption is 
the only guarantee of their competency, 
are furnished with pointed and antithe- 
tical prescriptions for every imaginable 
disease under which the body politic 
may labour, compared with which the 
regular physician must hide his dimi- 
nished head, as one whose antiquated 
theories are thrown completely into 
the shade by the new lights of his more 
imposing rival. 

The designation is a happy one by 
which he characterises the “ extreme 
gauche” of the repeal party. He calls 
them “the Finn ma Coul school of 
Irish politics.” In return, we would 
characterise that to which he belongs 
as the Della Cruscan. It is one in 
which sound is substituted for sense, 
and glitter of antithesis for depth of 
thought or weight of argument. The 
“ speciosa vocabula rerum” consti- 
tutes the thin disguise with which 
that party conceals their hollow plau- 
sibilities. Commonplace, in a holiday 
dress, tricked out in sentimental libe- 
ralism, is the ordinary habit in which 
writers of this class “ fret and strut” 
their hour upon the stage of public 
life, inflated with all the self-im- 
portance of those who are puffed 
up with half knowledge. They are 
great finders of “ mares’ nests,” and 
advertise their discoveries with a char- 


* Ireland and its Rulers since 1829, Part First. London: Newby, Morti- 
mer-street, Cavendish-square. 1843. 
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latan pomposity and absurdity, which 
too frequently, with those who either 
are incapable, or dislike the trouble of 
thinking for themselves, accredits their 
pretensions. 

Our readers must pardon us if we 
advert with bitterness to these mischie- 
vous empirics ; as our conviction is, that 
by no class of men have more evils been 
inflicted upon Ireland. They have, un- 
happily, possessed address and plausi- 
bility enough to procure a practical ac- 
ceptance for their recommendations ; 
and measure after measure has been 
adopted at their instance, which wis- 
dom would have set aside, and which 
experience very soon proved to be 
either mischievous or delusive. It 
was a happy phrase of O'Connell's 
when he designated a young chief se- 
cretary in this country as a “ shave- 
beggar.” The‘ allusion was to the 
tyro barbers, who qualify for their 
calling by practising, gratis, upon the 
chins of the pennyless, who cannot 
afford to pay them their fee. These lat- 
ter willingly run the chance of a little 
accidental blood-letting from the te- 
merarious operator, for the sake of 
getting a clean riddance of their hir- 
sute appendage, which is sometimes 
felt as an intolerable inconvenience. 
But in this case, it is their own free 
choice to submit to the operation, the 
risk of which is more than compen- 
sated by its benefit. No such option 
is permitted to us. To the blood- 
letting we must submit, while. we are 
inwardly conscious that we shall never 
enjoy the promised advantage. In 
truth, the emptiness of such projec- 
tors as the present writer may be said 
fairly to represent, is in exact propor- 
tion to their pretensions. And when, 
in this world of ours, impudent pre- 
tension has to contend with modest 
ability, it is sure to bear the palm. 
To how many hundreds will the mise- 
rable stuff, which we read with indig- 
nant scorn, appear clear and convinc- 
ing argument; and how many, even 
of our practical statesmen, will give 
a ready acceptance to views and to 
principles, when dressed up in the 
plausible generalities of the superfic‘al 
thinker, which, if carried into prac- 
tical operation, would only avate, 
ten-fold, the peculiar evils under which 
we labour, and do a fearful amount of 
damage to the empire at large. 

As we have already intimated, of 
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Treland it may be said, that two na- 
tions struggle in her womb. And it 
is very true that the convulsions by 
which we have been disturbed, have 
arisen from the strife between them. 
The mountebank who can see thus 
far, without seeing either higher or 
farther, imagines that he prescribes a 
perfect remedy when he says, “ Come, 
let us all be unanimous.” The philo- 
sopher, who has been confirmed in the 
belief of a wisely superintending Pro- 
vidence, is not satisfied with merely 
contemplating the naked fact. He 
asks himself why it is that things in 
this country have been so ordered. Is 
it a mere accident that an English in- 
terest has been established in Ireland, 
and that English laws and English in- 
stitutions have been made to supersede 
the barbarous usages which before pre- 
vailed? If he should be satisfied that, 
upon the whole, wise and good pur- 
poses have been answered by the an- 
nexation of the one country to the 
other, he will modestly and reverently 
pursue the inquiry, and endeavour still 
further to discover how the advan- 
tages of British connexion may be 
still more improved, and the further 
benefits which may possibly be deri- 
vable from a still closer identification 
of the two nations. 

In Ireland, not only have two na- 
tions been at variance, but two sets 
of principles have been at issue. This 
latter, or latent, fact is but too often 
overlooked by those who are suffi- 
ciently clear-sighted to see the former ; 
and who are, accordingly, led to at- 
tempt an adjustment of the dispute by 
a compromise between the combatants, 
which, end how it may, must still for 
ever keep them divided ; and who ne- 
ver think of recommending a course 
by which the better system must ulti- 
mately supersede the worse, and the 
internal cause of strife and disunion 
being thus removed, that state of repose 
would be produced which could alone 
be permanent or even desirable. 

et us look at this antagonism 
in some of its earlier stages, when 
British was contending with Brehon 
laws and usages. Can any one doubt 
the advantages which have been de- 
rived from the manner in which the 
former have been made to supersede 
the latter? Does any wise man lament 
that the one system, with all its rude 
and barbarous adjuncts, has become 
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obsolete, and that the other continues 
to prevail; thus, in that important 
particular, identifying as one a people 
who were’before so miserably divided ? 
No. Looking back upon events, we 
all see that it was providentially ordered 
that darkness and barbarism should 
give way to light and civilization ; 
that there was a moral law by which 
the one should decrease, and the other 
should increase. But what would have 
been the sapient policy of the quid- 
nune or the mountebank, if such an 
animal existed at the time, when the 
strife was at its highest? He would 
recommend a compromise between the 
systems; and thus not only arrest the 
civilizing influences which were on 
their march, but stereotype into an 
incorrigible permanency the waning 
barbarism which was upon its depar- 
ture. Nor would the strife be even then 
extinguished. Whatever remained of 
the one system would still be at inter- 
nal war with whatever was permitted 
of the other; and any concord which 
might result, would be rather that of 
constrained and unnatural accommo- 
dation, than of spontaneous and har- 
monious agreement. 

Here the experiment has been made, 
and the success has been complete. 
The Brehon Jaw has disappeared—clan- 
ship and chieftaincy have been super- 
seded by magisterial authority—and 
the Pale embraces the whole of Ireland. 
Is this a course of things which we 
would willingly have reversed ? Could 
we easily reconcile ourselves to any 
project by which the better system 
would be let or hindered, or its pro- 
gressive development prevented? As- 
suredly not. And may we not derive 
a light from what has been accom- 
plished already, by which we should be 
securely guided respecting much that 
may be hoped for in future? As far 
as the nations are yet divided, it is, 
we may be sure, from an antagonism 
of principles—the one or the other of 
which must ultimately prevail. Our 
wisdom would be to discover which it 
is most desirable should prevail, and 
to take especial care that by no narrow 
or perverse policy the expansion and 
prevalence of the better principle be 
counteracted. 

How do the nations now stand re- 
lated to each other? They are no 
longer in the relation of master and 
slave. They are no longer in the 


relation of conqueror and conquered. 
Every disabling statute has been re- 
pealed, and the Irish Roman Catholic 
has taken an erect and independent 
attitude, and been received within the 
portals of the constitution. He stands 
differenced from his brother Protes- 
tant, or his brother Englishman, only 
in the article of religion. 

We are not here to dispute about 
creeds; but we must be permitted to 
advert to the political fact, that the 
majority of the people of this country 
are under the influence of a supersti- 
tion which perverts or obstructs the 
influence of the Gospel. Judging from 
analogy, what would be the duty and 
the interest of a wise and righteous 
government in such a case? To make 
an alliance with that superstition, by 
which it might be confirmed in its 
pernicious ascendancy, in the hope 
that, by the aid of its priests, the 
people might, in civil matters, be ren- 
dered more obedient? No. The wise 
and the righteous ruler will seek by 
no disabling statutes to restrain the 
free profession of religious opinion ; 
but neither will he extend his aid to 
give a permanency to a degrading su- 
perstition beyond that to which it may 
be providentially predestined. He will 
abstain cautiously from all intermed- 
dling with it. He will let it alone ; 
thus leaving it to the operation of 
those natural causes, by which, in an 
age and country like our own, it is 
divinely ordered that the circle of light 
should gradually gain upon the circle 
of darkness. He will take care to 
secure for that enlightened establish- 
ment, which has been incorporated 
with the state, all its proper advan- 
tages. He will use his best endeavours 
that its offices are filled by none but 
those who are likely to reflect credit 
upon them ; and that its divine com- 
mission is divinely executed, in that 
spirit not only of earnestness and zeal, 
but of peace and love, in which it was 
said, “ Go, preach the Gospel to all 
nations.” He will take care that the 
education of the rising generation 
shall be, as far as possible, under their 
influence, and that as much as possible 
may be done to aid in the inculcation 
of the lessons they are commanded to 
teach, by authority, by encourage- 
ment, and by example. Acting thus, 
he will best contribute to the develop- 
ment of that better system over which 
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it is his privilege to preside, while he 
has the satisfaction of witnessing the 
gradual decay of that antagonist sys- 
tem to which it was opposed, until it 
melts from a substance to a shadow, 
and, finally, “like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, leaves not a wreck behind.” 
It is our fixed persuasion, that if this 
course were pursued, the Brehon has 
not been more completely superseded 
by British law, than would popery, as 
it is at present professed, by that mild 
and enlightened form of scriptural 
Christianity which is enshrined in the 
articles and the forms of the Church 
of England. 
Whether this course has ever been 
ursued, the reader needs not to be 
informed. The writer before us re- 
joices in the liberalism by which it was 
set aside. The following is his re- 
sumé of the merits of Lord Stanley, 
wheh chief secretary of Ireland :— 


‘** He was the first Irish minister who 
smote the orange party to the ground. 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Plunket had 
failed in the attempt to crush the orange- 
men. In putting an end to the orange 
processions, and vigorously directing 
the whole force of the executive against 
those illegal societies, he accomplished 
one of the greatest advantages that Ire- 
land has received. 

‘* He was the first Irish minister who 
took means to prevent the packing of 
juries. Lord Morpeth and Sir Michael 
O’Loghlen only trod in the route which 
Lord Stanley had struck out. 

“*He established the system of na- 
tional education on a wise and equitable 
basis, and boldly confronted the un- 
reasoning bigotry of the fanatical cler- 
gymen of both religions. By this 
measure he extinguished the system of 
proselytizing, that had been the bane 
of society in Ireland. 

‘** He was the first Irish minister who 
grappled with the evil of an overgrown 
church establishment, and though he did 
not go so far as was desirable, he con- 
siderably reduced the number of Pro- 
testant bisho s, and brought the esta- 
blishment within more reasonable dimen- 
sions, 

* Perhaps more than any other minis- 
ter he devoted his attention to the phy- 
sical resources of the country. Under 
his auspices the Irish board of works 
was established—the means of inter- 
course between various parts of the 
country were improved and enlarged, 
and the Shannon navigation was taken 
up py arvetnneet. 

“ He was the first Irish minister who 
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did not allow the Irish bench or bar to 
bully him. When Baron Smith’s con- 
«duct was brought before parliament, the 
speech of Mr. Stanley was read with 
dismay by the Irish judges ‘of the right 
sort.’” 


We will not dwell upon the painful 
topics which this extract suggests, nor 
do we cite it for any other purpose 
than that of showing the animus of 
this writer, as well as the spirit of the 
legislation which has prevailed for the 
last twenty years. 

With respect to the orange proces- 
sions act, as that is upon the point of 
expiring, it will not be necessary to 
say many words. It was exclusively con- 
fined to the assemblages of the loyal, 
who were thereby prevented from the 
customary demonstrations on the days 
consecrated to the memory of those 
events to which we owe the security of 
our religion and liberty. We do not 
deny that it was regarded with morti- 
fication by one party, and with an 
insolent and malignant joy by the other ; 
and so far the writer before us is jus- 
tifled in panegyrising its noble author. 
But Lord Stanley himself may now be 
of opinion that his act would have been 
quite as effectual, if it had been less 
exclusive, and that he would not have 
less deserved the character of an en- 
lightened statesman, if its provisions 
and penalties had been directed against 
allprocessions, of whutever party, which 
had a tendency to create disturbance. 

With respect to the jury arrange- 
ment, the instances are, alas! too nu- 
merous and too flagrant in which it has 
worked ill. We believe that no honest 
man of any party will now be found to 
say, that partizanship has not prevailed 
in the jury-box to a degree unknown 
before ; and that offenders notoriously 
guilty of the most atrocious crimes 

ave escaped the due reward of their 
deeds, because of an accomplice who 
refused to consent with his brother 
jurors in bringing in a righteous 
verdict. 

The national education system, for 
which Lord Stanley is again ed, is 
now very different from what he in- 
tended it should be. It has failed 
miserably, in that important particular 
for the sake of which chiefly it was 
established—namely, as a means of 
united education ; and all the evils have’ 
been realized which those who objected 
to it predicted as its ae 8 conse- 

s 
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quence. The efficient control of the 
education of the country has been taken 
out of the hands of the clergy of the 
Church of England, and transferred to 
those of the clergy of the Church of 
Rome. With what effect for the peace 
of the country, and the security of 
British connexion, let the present agi- 
tation for the repeal of the union tell. 
The Romish priests are almost to a 
man repealers. One of the ablest of 
their prelates is an avowed and deter- 
mined repealer ; and has declared it 
his fixed intention to congregate the 
children of his communion into his 
chapels, and to suspend all vther instruc- 
tion, until they shall have been taught 
by his priests to resent as a national 
indignity what is called the baleful act 
of union. Is this, or is it not, sowing 
dragons’ teeth ? From such instruction 
and such instructors what prospect is 
there of tranquillity or order? Yet 
such are the hands into which the sys- 
tem for the training of the youthful 
pepecotion in the way they should go 

as been placed! And for a system 
thus pregnant with the seeds of irre- 
mediable evil, the noble secretary for 
the colonies is be-praised, as one who 
was above the narrow notions which 

revailed before his day, and who saw 
en the hood-winked mortals who 
had consented to leave the education of 
the people as much as possible in the 
hands of the established clergy ! 

We perceive that some wretched 
national schoolmasters, who attended 
at repeal meetings, have been dis- 
missed. But if nothing further be 
done, this is mere mockery. Will their 
patrons, the popish priests, by whom 
they were appointed, be deprived of 
their power? If not, nothing has been 
done. It is idle to pretend to dislike 
the fruit, while we persist in culti- 
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vating the tree. In all this, we fully 
acknowledge that a writer who hates 
the Established Church, and who re- 
gards it as a monster grievance, 
must see much tocommend. To such 
a man, the injurious*contumely with 
which its clergy have been regarded 
must be a matter of supreme delight. 
But we doubt whether the noble 
lord to whom he is indebted for this 
high satisfaction, just now regards his 
finished work with the same unmixed 
complacency. He cannot but see that 
it has worked ill—at least very diffe- 
rently from what he intended; and 
our belief is, that, with his present 
experience, the noble lord would be 
as slow to commit himself to such a 
measure, as those for whose especial 
behoof it was intended are eager to 
avail themselves of it as an instrument 
by which the work of faction, in its 
worst form, may be more effectually 
done, than by any other which could 
be placed in their hands. 

Nor could it be said, when this 
measure was passed, that the people 
were slow to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the more scriptural 
schools. ‘The contrary was the fact. 
We have looked with some care into 
documents which throw a light upon 
this subject which cannot mislead, and 
we find, that from 1811 to 1824, the 
increase in the number of schools in 
which scriptural instruction was not 
given, was something less than three- 
fold—that in schools of a scriptural 
character, something more than thir- 
teen fold. So utterly baseless was the 
assertion—so perseveringly and un- 
scrupulously made—that the Romanist 

opulation were unwilling to receive 
instruction in schools in which the 
Bible was read.* We grant that the 
Romish priests were very adverse to 


* “About twenty years ago, the Scriptures, as we were led to believe, were not read 
in so many as six hundred schools in Ireland; while at present, as we have ascer- 
tained con stated in our second report, they have found their way into 6,058 daily 
schools, independent of 1,945 Sunday schools—in all into above 8,000 schools.”— 
Letter of J, L. Foster and J. Glassford, appended to ninth report on education. 

The reader will see that the above (600 into 8,000) shows that scriptural schools 
had increased thirteen-fold. In the second report on education we find the fol- 


lowing :-— 
“ The following table exhibits a comparison of the state of education, as it appeared 
to the Commission in 181}, and as it stood in 1824, according to the returns made 


to Us i-— 

« Total number of schools, at the close ofthe year 1811, 4,600; 1824, 11,823.” 
F A proportion, the reader will see, of about 1 to 2}, while the proportion in scrip- 
tural schools, taking them at the close of 1811, 6001824, 8,000—is as one to a little 
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such schools ;—adverse, we will grant, 
in proportion to the eagerness of the, 
people to avail themselves of them. 
We will grant also, that the Socinian, 
the infidel, the kiln-dried popish gen- 
tleman, whose religious faith hadeva- 
porated, leaving a residuum of bitter 
political hatred behind, which delighted 
to manifest itself in virulent hostility 
towards the Established Church, were 
all in ecstacy at a project which pro- 
mised them so many unexpected ad- 
vantages. But the great mass of the 
poor Roman Catholic people were per- 
fectly indifferent about it, ani would, 
if let alone, have been well content to 
continue the attendance of their chil- 
dren at the various schools, whether 
under the Hibernian School Society, 
the Kildare-place Society, or the As- 
sociation for Discountenancing Vice, 
where they had been receiving a good 
education. Yet such was the time 
chosen for the change of system, of 
which it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say, that it was like placing the children 
of Valentine under the tutelage of 
Orson ! 

The next ground for eulogy of the 
noble lord is, his sweeping suppression 
of Irish episcopal sees. It was cer- 
tainly a bold measure. Perhaps the 
noble lord himself does not now re- 
gard it as a very wise one. It has, 
undoubtedly, been felt by the estab- 
lishment as “a heavy blow, and great 
discouragement.” For the adversaries 
of the establishment it has gratified 
hatred, without propitiating discon- 
tent; but to the poor, whether Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of the suppressed 
sees, and who constantly benefitted by 
episcopal bounty, it has been regarded, 
we believe, as an unmixed evil. Let 
any one ask, in the neighbourhood of 
Ferns, whether there is any great re- 
joicing that the —— palace has 
become the house of a burly and sub- 
stantial farmer? Let any one visit 
the district of Killala, and he will 
hear with what poignant grief the poor 
Roman Catholics speak of the good 
man, whose Christian liberality was 


ever ready to supply their wants, and 
from whose charitable door the poor 
were never sent empty away. But 
what is all this to that hatred of the 
Saxon, that hostility to an heretical 
establishment, which a Romish priest- 
hood cherish at their heart's core, and 
which, if writers like the present do 
not sympathize with, they can regard 
with considerable indulgence? That, 
we acknowledge, was fully gratified 
by what was done, and which was re- 
garded but as an instalment of what 
was to follow. Anthony Blake chuck- 
led with delight—Doctor Murray eja- 
culated pious gratitude— MacHale, the 
roaring Typhon of the west, was loud 
in his expressions of ferocious satisfac- 
tion, that a shock had been given to 
the Anglican heresy which it could 
not long survive. If it was any part 
of Lord Stanley’s policy to gratify or 
to multiply such feelings, his measure 
has been attended with the desired 
success. But if, as we believe, he 
would repudiate such an intention, he 
must decline the eulogy of his too com- 
plimentary admirer. 

To pursue the idea of the two na- 
tions, or rather the two sets of prin- 
ciples, which are in a state of moral 
antagonism, Lord Stanley's acts, when 
connected with a Whig administration, 
had been to weaken the ascendancy of 
the higher and better principles, which 
were destined in the end to prevail, 
and to strengthen the resistance of 
their opposites by imparting to them a 
factitious vigour, by which their natural 
decay must be sensibly retarded. It 
was, as if a physician, by feeding a 
disease for which nature had provided 
an appropriate remedy, sought to baf- 
fle the vis medicatriz of the constitu- 
tion. Popery, with Maynooth for its 
source, and the National Board at its 
back, thus employing the wealth of 
Protestantism for the furtherance of 
its ends, is very different from Popery 
when left to its own resources; and 
whatever thus augments its power of 
resisting the inroads of light and know- 
ledge, must defeat, pro tanto, the ob- 
jects which the enlightened statesman 


more than 13. Thus schools increase in less than a three-fold proportion ; scriptu- 


ral schools in more than a thirteen-fold. 


The increase of scholars in the general schools was pretty much in correspondence 
with the increase of sehools ;—*‘ Seholars in 1811, 200,000; in 1824, 560,549,” —not 
quite three times as many, but more than two-and-a-half times, 
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and the true Christian should have 
most at heart, namely, the gradual 
spread of a purescriptural faith through 
all classes of the people. 

Let us hope that Lord Stanley is 
now a wiser man, and that the exhibi- 
tions which the popish clergy have re- 
cently made of ferocious anti- Anglican 
antipathies, will not encourage him to 
favour any further measures by which 
their power would be increased, used, 
as doubtless it would be, for the dis- 
memberment of the British empire. 

The principal object of the writer 
before us is to recommend the payment 
by the state of the Roman Catholic 
priests—and that, not in any stinted 
measure, but upon a large and liberal 
scale, such as he conceives must attract 
into the service of that church a very 
different class of persons from those by 
whom the priestly office is at present 
filled. What could a British minister 
propose to himself by consenting to 
such an act? To retard the fall of a 
sinking superstition, whose very plunges 
and contortions at the present moment 
would indicate that it is very near to 
its latter end? Is that his business ? 
Is it his business to prevent the scrip- 
tural illumination which exists amongst 
us from producing its due effect upon 
priestly tyranny, which has its founda- 
tion in spiritual darkness? Is it his 
business thus to prove his indifference 
to truth and falsehood—or rather his 
preference for falsehood, when by its 
means he may hope to accomplish some 
political object, or gain some temporal 
end? We greatly err, if it is not al- 
ready felt in high places that there has 
been somewhat too much of this. Ex- 
perience must have been Jost upon 
ministers, if it has not proved to them 
that every attempt which has, as yet, 
been made to gain political advantages, 
by giving countenance and endowment 
to the priesthood of a hostile creed, 
has ended in disappointment. What 
has been the result of the experiment 
of Maynooth, from which far wiser 
men than the present writer confidently 
expected great things? Will any one 

etend that the predictions of its 
‘ounders have been fulfilled, and that 

“it has given to the peasantry of Ire- 
- land. a peace-loving, unpolitical, anti- 
jacobinical clergy? So far from it, 
that its warmest advocates now give it 
- up) a8 a system which has wrought, 
and which must work great evil. Even 
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the present writer feels that it is not 
to be defended as itis, while he strangely 
imagines, or pretends to imagine, that 
the defect is in the smallness of the 
endowment, which does not attract 
into the service of the establishment a 
higher class of professors than those 
who at present fill its chairs. Only 
let large and liberal salaries be given, 
he says, and you will have eminent 
men embracing the vocation of tutors 
in the Romish college, by whom the 
minds of the rising priesthood will be 
far better instructed than they are, or 
can be, under the present system. 
Indeed! men of greater intellectual 
power are not likely to be enslaved by 
the dogmas of popery; and if they 
merely pretend to embrace these dog- 
mas, like too many of the continental 
professors, for the sake of the emolu- 
ments, the case would only be made 
worse. Superstition would thus be 
placed under the guidance of infidelity, 
and the result would be an envenomed 
Jacobinism, compared with which all 
former religious bigotry would have a 
character of mildness and toleration. 
But priests of a different stamp from 
the present race are also to be recruited 
into the service of popery, by a higher 
scale of remuneration than they at 
resent enjoy. Our fixed conviction 
is that the thing is impossible. The 
class at present filling the office of 
priests are the class from whom that 
office would be filled under any imagi- 
nable change of circumstances by 
which their temporal condition might 
be improved. That there is not a 
higher class of men amongst them at 
present does not arise from any want 
of emolument. Their average income 
is greater, considerably, than that of 
the clergy of the Established Church. 
But even granting that some few 
amongst their gentry might be induced 
to take holy orders, what could their 
influence effect amidst the mass of 
insolent vulgarity and ignorance by 
which they would be surrounded ? 
We remember well the late Dr. Eve- 
rard, titular archbishop of Cashel. He 
was as refined and polished in his 
manners, as he was mild and gentle 
as a theologian, and his heart’s desire 
was to maintain a cordial intimacy 
with the clergy of the establishment 
who were his neighbours. But how 
was this regarded by his own subjects ? 
He was denounced and vilified by the 
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more zealous amongst them, exposed to, overcome, if the temptation was suf- 


public scorn and contumely, and so 
worried by the continual strife and 
turmoil in which he was kept, that his 
life became a burden to him, and he 
died, we believe, of a broken heart. 
Poor encouragement this to a gentle- 
man to enter into holy orders in the 
Romish church in Ireland! 

No; the mass to be operated upon 
is too large ever to be sensibly affected 
by the very few refined and enlightened 
individuals who would become Irish 
Roman Catholic priests, in the event 
of any augmentation of their present 
endowments. No such project should 
for a single moment be entertained. 
To be misled by the analogy of popery 
as it prevails upon the Continent, 
would be to fall under a gross delu- 
sion. There it is not viewed in con- 
trast with such a system as the Church 
of England. There it does not en- 
counter the light by which its unsound- 
ness might be detected. And yet even 
there, let any one who has attended 
the meetings of the British Associa- 
tion, or become intimately acquainted 
with the scientific amongst the Romish 
professors abroad, say, whether infi- 
delity does not frequently mask itself 
under the visor of orthodoxy, and hold 
precisely the same relation to the 
Romish superstition, which the philo- 
sophers of heathen times held with 
respect to the prevailing religious 
belief, which they outwardly counte- 
nanced while they inwardly despised ? 
If this be so upon the Continent, how 
much more would it be the case in 
Ireland? We repeat, a more utterly 
groundless project than that of raising 
the character of popery in this coun- 
try, by improving the condition of its 
professors, never was proposed. The 
utmost amount of any thing that could 
be done would be to perch an ant-hill 
of respectability upon a mountain of 
vulgarity ; to add to a bushel of infu- 
riate bigotry a grain of gentleness and 
toleration. It would resemble an 
attempt to convert a dung-hill into a 
bed of perfume, by drenching it with 
a few bottles of Eau de Cologne. 

But there is another question. Sup- 
posing the government willing to give, 
would the Romish clergy be willing to 
take a stipendiary allowance? ‘The 
present writer hints that all their ex- 

ressed reluctance is mere make- 
lieve; and that it could be easily 


ficiently great, and if government took 
care not to stipulate for any services 
in return, which might cause them to 
be regarded with suspicion by their 
flocks. In all this he may or may not 
be right. The matter is to us so 
utterly indifferent, that we do not even 
give it a passing thought. It may 
even be that their eagerness for the 
golden prize is in exact proportion to 
the vehemence with which all desire 
of it is disclaimed. But there is a 
passage in the work before usin which 
the writer threatens them, in case 
they should prove refractory, with a 
large departure of the better classes 
from their faith, to which we would 
invite particular attertion. Having 
observed that by means of a liberal 
state-provision their character would 
be raised, and that their influence 
would extend beyond the limits of 
their own communion, he proceeds :— 


‘*They may affect to despise such 
ends—they may pretend to disregard 
the Protestants, their feelings and tastes; 
but if their contempt be real, and not 
pretended, then they are short-sighted, 
and do not clearly understand their own 

osition—no! nor the position of catho- 
icism in Ireland. he growing race 
of catholics in an age of reading and 
inquiry, will care little for the high- 
toned pretensions of a body of men not 
80 well educated as themselves—their 
superiors only in the extent of their 
claims, A well-taught and refined ca- 
tholic laity will not have much defe- 
rence for mere church pretensions, 
Thus there may be gradually developed 
a class of opinions more dangerous to 
catholicity than openly avowed Protes- 
tantism, or than the most daring philo- 
sophy. It is far harder for the ecclesias- 
tics of the Church of Rome to deal with 
a spreading spirit of contemptuous in- 
differentism, amongst their nominal ad- 
herents, than with the propagation of a 
schism that courts the light of day.” 


Now we tell this clever politico-polemic 
that that is precisely the process that 
is going on at present, and which, 
despite any thing that can be done to 
prevent it, must go on until the reli- 
gion of Rome gives way to the religion 


of the Gospel. “The growing race 
of” Romanists, who are miscalled “ Ca- 
tholics, in an age of reading and in- 
quiry,” will become gradually eman- 
cipated from the spiritual thraldom in 
which they were held; even although 
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much may be done, by unwise libe- 
rality on the part of the state, to 
give a superadded plausibility to a 
glozing system of error, and thus 
retard a consummation so devoutly to 
be desired. 

Let our rulers look to this, and not 
be deceived by delusive plausibilities, 
which we are firmly persuaded are re- 
garded with inward scorn by those 
who use them. They are employed 
either by sceptics, who look upon all 
religions as so many different aspects 
of error, and who flatter themselves 
that they would insure religious peace 
by establishing, by means of temporal 
endowments, a kind of equilibrium 
between them; or Jesuit Romanists, 
who know full well that no such effects 
as they predict would be produced, but 
who confidently hope that the influ- 
ence of their order would be mate- 
rially increased by the possession of 
increased emoluments, no matter with 
what view they might be conferred. 
The British statesman would deserve 
impeachment who suffered himself to 
be deceived by them. Let him hold 
steadily on, securing its due advan- 
tages, and giving its required protec- 
tion, to the venerable establishment 
confided to his care, and he will have 
done all that he is required, or even 
authorised, to do for the moral im- 
provement of the people. Let all 
who list have the privilege of dissent- 
ing from it. Let nothing, even for one 
moment, be thought of which could 
interfere with their perfect religious 
freedom. Only let there be no bounty 
given to dissent, nor let any thing be 
said or done which could imply a cul- 
pable indifferentism on the part of our 
rulers. 

Dissent is often the purifying ele- 
ment by which the establishment it- 
self is kept ia order; it is often the 
condiment by which the salt of the 
earth is prevented from losing its sa- 
vour. In how many instances would 
laxity, or latitudinarianism, or a slug- 
gish indifference prevail, to extinguish 
within our establishment the seeds of 
spiritual life, if not counteracted by 
the homely energy, the rough vigour, 
the salutary irregularities, by which, 
in one form or another of dissent, 
torpidity is awakened, error counter- 
acted, and a recurrence to scriptural 
standards compelled? But it may be 
added, dissent, to be thus effectual, 


must be free dissent—dissent which is 
no trading speculation upon emolu- 
ments—dissent which is really a reac- 
tion from the abuses which it indicates, 
and which, when those abuses are cor- 
rected, will purge away and disappear. 
All other dissent is simulated or fac. 
tious; and the wisdom of the states- 
man will appear in a cautious absti- 
nence from all intermeddling with it. 
He will suffer it to find its own level, 
and either to sink or to rise with the 
enthusiasm or the indifference of its 
votaries. Voluntaryism is its proper 
element, within which it may be safely 
suffered to disport at large. Any 
endowment of it will not only taint 
its nature, and interfere with its .pro- 
per efficacy as the salutary corrector 
of a diseased establishment, but will 
give a fixedness and a permanency to 
schismatical forms of religious belief, 
which would not otherwise very long 
survive the causes which had called 
them into existence. It would resem- 
ble the injudicious tampering of the 
quack, by whom, very frequently, an 
acute disease is converted into a chro- 
nic. No. In such a country, and 
under such an establishment as ours, 
we would say, the “ laisser faire” po- 
licy is that which should be used 
towards all dissent, of whatever 
denomination. But with respect to 
Popery that is emphatically true. It 
is beyond the competency of human 
power to change the kind of animal 
which the Romish priest must be, in 
a country in which liberalizing influ- 
ences of every kind are at work as 
they are in Ireland. Whatever change 
may be wrought in his temporal con- 
dition, his habits, tastes, leanings, pro- 
pensities, sympathies, and antipathies, 
will remain unaltered. Between him 
and the demagogue an eternal alliance 
has been formed. He will still be the 
satellite of a fierce democracy. What- 
ever the clergy of the establishment 
are to the state, as the conservators 
of social order, the Romish clergy are, 
and have been, and will be, to any 
system of agitation by which that es- 
tablishment is menaced, until nature 
herself shall change. 

What in chemistry is the blending 
of liquids of different kinds, such in 
politics are those moral combinations, 
by which, from the mingling of diffe. 
rent systems, a tertium quid arises, 


which may be different from both, 
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while it is better than either. But in 
this latter process it is essential that 
the better element should predomi- 
nate; and any attempt to arrest the 
process, at any point short of that 
entire fusion, by which the whole of 
the mass may be mutually interpene- 
trated in every part, would only serve 
to give a fixity to that turbid and 
chaotic state, in which the elements 
could never assimilate or combine, 
although they should for ever com- 
mingle. And this is just what has 
been done by our politicians, in the 
attempts which from time to time 
have been made to give an artificial 
strength, by means of state endow- 
ments, to the Romish superstition. 
In the natural course of things, con- 
trasted as it is with the English 
church, it must gradually fall away. 
Left to itself, it would very soon be 
felt as a burden heavier than the 
people would bear. And if proper 
care were taken to supply to the 
Established Church a. succession of 
ministers, by whom our holy religion 
might be properly represented—who 
might be, at the same time, discreet 
and zealous—encountering error in a 
spirit of gentleness, and inculcating 
the truth in love—as much would be 
done, as it is desirable should be done, 
by any government, for diffusing far 
and wide the lessons of the unadulte- 
rated Gospel. Thus the moral fusion 
would go on. ‘Thus the sparkling 
elements would commingle—until they 
urified into one homogeneous mass, 
ike the “sea of glass like unto crys- 
tal,” in the Revelations, which would 
be so transparent and so identical, 
that no eye could ever discover it had 
arisen from the union of substances 
which had been at strife amongst 
themselves. 

Of the mispolicy here indicated, a 
Tory government must be allowed to 
have made the commencement. But 
when Roman Catholic chaplains were 
appointed to gaols, and when other 
indulgences were conceded, all was 
done, we are persuaded, with a view 
to gratify the people, by minor con- 
cessions, in matters considered indif- 
ferent or safe, from whom it was re- 
solved to withhold the more im- 
portant boon of emancipation. Then 
came the measure of '29, annihilating 
all religious disabilities. Then the 
advent of a Whig ministry to power, 
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upon the ruins of the Conservative 
“government, who had lost office by 
conceding the Catholic claims. Then 
the reform in parliament, which 
strengthened the popular element in 
that assembly, and almost annibilated 
the Conservative party in Ireland. 
Then the various measures by which 
the established clergy were aggrieved, 
and in which predial outrage was 
made an excuse for legislative confis- 
cation. Then the system of national 
education, which wrested from the 
hands of the established clergy their 
proper control, as the recognised 
guardians of the public morals, over 
the public instruction of the people; 
transferring it into the hands of a 
body, whose animus towards British 
connexion is now well known, and 
who have used it, and will use it, for 
purposes very adverse to national im- 
provement. 

For the working of this policy in 
its true spirit, the late Mr. Drummond 
is highly lauded. Js there any par. 
ticular reason why the public should 
not be informed by our author, of the 
equal claims to distinction and grati- 
tude of Anthony Richard Blake? 
—‘ Arcades ambo.” They were both 
of one mind. The Socinian and the 
papist both agreed, under the govern- 
ment of the gaol-delivering Lord 
Normanby, to spurn the Established 
Church, and to make the Romish 
clergy the favoured of the state, 
through whom, and through whom 
alone, benefits were to be conferred 
upon the people. For the consistent 
and determined adoption of this policy, 
the memory of the late Mr. Drum- 
mond is very properly held in peculiar 
honour by those for whose especial 
behoof it was designed: and we tell 
our readers, that it is our deliberate 
conviction, that if no change of admi- 
nistration had taken place, rorery 
WOULD THIS MOMENT BE, BOTH DE 
FACTO AND DE JURE, THE ESTABLISHED 
RELIGION OF IRELAND! Let all true- 
hearted Protestants think of this. Let 
them think of the terrible calamity 
which they so narrowly escaped; and 
precisely in proportion as their hearts 
are filled with spiritual wisdom, will 
be their gratitude to that Power, in 
whose hands are placed the destinies 
of nations, as well as the hearts of 
kings; and by whom, in their extre- 
mity, they have experienced a de» 
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liverance, in the critical appositeness 
of its occurrence scarcely less mar- 
vellous than any which is recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures. 

But how is Ireland to be governed 
without them? We will not stop at 
present to answer so very foolish a 

uestion. All that any government 
should require, is obedience to mild 
and merciful laws. If that obedience 
is given, the end of good government 
is obtained. If not we should 
hope that a British minister is not so 
utterly without resource as not to 
be able to compel submission, if they 
cannot prevail that it be voluntarily 
accorded. 

Having thus delivered ourselves of 
our weightiest convictions, upon what 
we believe to have been our author’s 
oa object in the compilation of 

is book, we would not be doing 
him justice if we did not enable our 
readers to enjoy some very pleasing 
writing, upon incidental topics,- by 
which the graver matter of his pages 
is occasionally relieved. To the fol- 
lowing sketch of O'Connell as a law- 
yer, those who know that man best 
will be likely to take the fewest excep- 
tions :— 

**Caution in conducting a case was 
his most prominent characteristic. He 
affected to be careless, but a more 
wary advocate never stood in a court of 
justice. Perhaps no great advocate 
ever had the same relish for the legal 
profession. O’Connell hunted down a 
cause with the gusto of a Kerry fox- 
hunter in pursuit of Reynard. He 
keenly enjoined baffling the crown 
counsel, and bullying the witnesses 
against some trembling culprit in the 
dock, In those times counsel for pri- 
soners were not allowed to address the 
jury, but O'Connell had a great art of 
putting illegal questions to a witness, 
and in arguing for their legality, made 
‘aside’ short interjectional speeches to 
the jury. 

“* You see, my Lud, the reason why 
I put the question was because if the 
witness were to answer in the affirma. 
tive, it would then be a manifest im- 
Sy that my client could have 

m present at the murder, whereas, on 
the other hand, if the answer be in the 
negative, then the credibility of the 
whole statement of the crown counsel 
would be impugned by that very answer: 
so then, my Lud, the jury would be 
obliged,’ &c. He would then teaze the 
judge by putting his question in three 
or four different forms, and overwhelm 


the crown counsel with derisive expo- 
sure of their legal ignorance. ‘Good 
God! my Lud, did any one ever hear a 
crown lawyer propound such monstrous 
law?’ He acted the part of an indig- 
nant lawyer to perfection; caught up 
his brief-bag in a seeming fury, and 
dashed it against the witness-table— 
frowned—muttered fearfully to himself 
—sat down in a rage, with a horrid 
scowl on his face—bounced up again, 
in a fit of boiling passion, and solemnly 
protested in the face of heaven against 
such injustice—threw his brief away— 
swaggered out of the court-house—then 
swaggered back again, and wound up 
by brow-beating and abusing half a 
dozen more witnesses, and, without any 
real grounds whatever, finally succeeded 
in making half of the jury refuse to bring 
in a verdict of ‘ Guilty.’ 

** In civil cases he was equally success- 
ful. In will causes, disputed estates, 
and questions originating in family 
quarrels, he was unrivalled for his tact, 
presence of mind, and, above all, for his 
understanding the details of business. 
He was the best man of business that 
ever appeared at the Irish Bar, and was 
rather vain of his skill in arithmetical 
calculations. He had great know- 
ledge of character, and directed the 
motives of a plaintiff or defendant with 
inimitable skill. His combination of 
worldly knowledge and professional 
information—his aptness and ingenuity 
—his exhaustless supply of humour—his 
torrents of caustic ridicule—his zeal for 
his client, and untiring physical energies, 
rendered him altogether matchless at 
the Irish Bar. 

‘Perhaps his greatest quality in a 
court of justice was his oblivion of him- 
self. When addressing a jury, he for- 
got every thing around him, and thought 
only of bringing off his client victorious. 
No lust for oratorical display ever 
tempted him to make a speech danger- 
ous to the party by whom he was re- 
tained. Sooner than have made such a 
speech as Brougham delivered in the 
case of Ambrose Williams, O'Connell 
would have thrown up his brief. - He 
was, par excellence, the safest advocate 
ever entrusted with a case. For the 


union of great pee power he stands 
without a rival in the history of the 
legal profession. Curran and Erskine 
were finer orators, but they were shal- 
lower lawyers; Plunket had a more 
powerful understanding, and was su- 
perior to all contemporary advocates in 
sustained reasoning powers, but he had 
little of O'Connell's versatility. If Sir 
Thomas Wilde had Petes and humour, 
he would be a sort of English O’Connell. 
Redoubtable as was Garrow at cross- 
examination, he was inferior to the great 
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Irish advocate in the art of putting a 
prepared witness off his guard. Besides, 
Garrow had a set plan for approaching 
a witness, and seldom made those won- 
derful guesses at character, by which 
O'Connell gained many a verdict.” 


In alluding to the Doneraile con- 
spiracy, which obtained such fearful 
notoriety from 1829 to 1832, Mr. 
George Bond Low, whose life was so 


frequently attempted, is thus de- 
scribed :— 


“* Mr. Bond Low was fired at on three 
different occasions, and his escapes were 
really marvellous. He was a very 
active and zealous magistrate, and from 
his extraordinary determination, nay, 
his downright heroism, was a most for- 
midable person to all who meditated 
deeds of violence. Hewas a very large 
and heavy figure, possessed a cool and 
daring spirit, and with the exception of 
the King of the French, no man was, 
probably, so often attacked by dastardly 
assassins; but all parallel ceases between 
Louis Philippe and Mr. Low, when the 
fact is noticed, that the latter, riding 
amongst his foes without guards, and by 
himself alone, more than once captured 
his assailants, and brought them to the 
gallows they deserved. 

**On one occasion, in the noon day, 
two strong and active peasants, armed 
with fire-arms, attacked him from behind 
afence. Nothing daunted, although his 
mare was severely wounded, he jumped 
off and crossed the fence. The men fled 
before him, and he gave chase; but 
being rather unwieldy, had little chance 
of catching them. He had pistols, one 
of which he had ineffectually discharged 
—they had guns, which they re-loaded. 
He was afraid to fire, lest they were 
beyond his reach, and when the men 
halted to fire again at him, he calculated 
that by running in on them, even at the 
fmt of his life, he would still have a 
chance of capturing them. He did so; 
one of the men fired—missed—and ran 
away. Onrushed Mr. Low, and when 
the second assassin had discharged his 
piece without effect, on he grazed 
the shoulder of his dauntless pursuer, 
Mr. Low having lessened his distance, 
fired his remaining pistol, and mortally 
wounded the peasant. With assistance 
he captured his other assailant, and 
brought him to trial at the next assizes, 
when he was capitally convicted and 
executed, 


“ Such was only one of Mr. Low’s ex- 
traordinary escapes. ‘ Many a romance, 
poser than ever fiction invented, has 

n acted in Ireland,’ exclaimed Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, in his speech on the coercion 
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bill; and certainly if the adventures of 
the hte George Bond Low, of the 
county of Cork, were duly chronicled, 
it would be seen that in defence of law 
and order, there have been performed 
more gallant exploits by a county of 
Cork magistrate, unknown to any but 
local fame, than have ever been achieved 
against the law by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth’s exalted heroes, Messrs. Turpin, 
Sheppard, and Co, 

** Mr. Low was not exactly an estated 
proprietor, but neither was he a middle- 
man ; his lands were laid out for pasture 
rather than tillage. His obnoxiousness 
arose simply from the determined man- 
ner with which he confronted all evil 
doers. He was a very strong Conserva- 
tive, and took rather a prominent part 
in publishing his opinions ; but his politics 
were, if any, only a slight ingredient in 
rendering him —— He was an 
honest bigot, and there was nothing 
sour or cramped in his nature; on the 
contrary, his deportment was frank and 
amiable. There was a heartiness in his 
manners towards Catholics, as well as 
Protestants ; and he had many a decided 
O'’Connellite amongst his staunch pri- 
vate friends. He weighed some eighteen 
stone, kept most ee horses, and 
rode very forward to the well-known 
Duhallow fox hounds, in following which 
it was always easy to recognize him 
amongst the most crowded field by his 
large person, and powerful charger. 
By the gentry and middle classes of all 
parties, he was deservedly respected as 
a frank, open-hearted, fearless country 
gentleman. But amongst the peasantry 
and lower classes he was considered the 
impersonation of legal power, and as he 
had (though in his own self-defence, and 
in obedience to the instincts of nature, 
as well as in discharge of his magisterial 
functions) been the cause of many a 
death, he was held in great odium, 
Such, alas! is the state of any country 
when the great mass of the people are 
in misery—when they know the law 
oftener by its terrors than by its mer- 
cies. 

** And yet, mark! one of those sudden 
changes to which the Irish character is 
so liable. That very Mr. Low died 
some five years since. amidst the heart- 
felt regret of all the poor, and the 
entire peasantry in his neighbourhood! 
Yet, in the years 1830, 1831, and 1832, 
he was such an object of popular odium, 
that when at a crowded meeting at an 
election, while the people were waiting 
for the poll to be declared, if any one 
cried out the well-known distich, 


* Three cheers for the man who gave the blow, ~. 
Bond iw,” 


That broke the pate of George 
th 
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and laughter,’ part of the laughter being 
undoubtedly at the poet's converting a 
possible future event, into the time of 
the positive past. It is only right to 
say, that though Mr. Low never ceased 
from his activity in upholding the law, 
he took special care to be distinguished 
by his anxiety to do justice to the poor- 
est person, and he had recourse to every 
justifiable means of conciliating the 
affections of the peasantry, without 
abandoning his principles, or croucLing 
to intimidation.’ 


The great agitator’s triumph over 
the then solicitor-general, the present 
Chief Justice Doherty, upon the occa- 
sion of the trials to which this con- 
spiracy gave rise, is very graphically 
detailed, as also the Roland for his 
Oliver which the latter delivered with 
such withering power, when he caught 
his adversary in the House of Com- 
mons. O'Connell, not satisfied with 


baffling the prosecution, vaunted of 
his victory, of which he might natu- 
rally not be a little proud, before 
multitudes whom he addressed out of 
court, and before whom he pledged 
himself to impeach Mr. Doherty, or 
as he called him, “long Jack ee 


of Borrisokane,” as soon as he too 
his place in parliament. Of this empty 
gasconade he very soon had reason to 
repent. We fully agree with our 
author, when he says :— 


“The manly course for O'Connell 
would have been, to have retracted the 
charges publicly, as he was half inclined 
to do in private, but the solicitor-gene- 
ral, who, probably cared much less for 
the charges that O'Connell had made, 
than he thirsted for an opportunity of 
‘paying off’ the agitator, for having 
bullied and browbeat him at Cork, 
would on no account have any compro- 
mise, and week after week, during the 
session of 1830, the House of Commons 
witnessed Mr. Doherty rise, and with 
the most caustic bitterness dare O'Con- 
nell to bring forward any charge against 
him. The latter staned off the evil day 
as long as he could. One time he fixed 
the motion for a Wednesday, when there 
was no house; another time he fixed it 
for the Easter holidays ; but at length, 
goaded to the combat, he gave notice 
for the 12th of May; but alas! the im- 

achment which he had roared about 
in Ireland had dwindled to a motion for 
the judge’s notes. The English mem- 
bers of parliament, of both sides of the 
house, felt that this was not fair to 
the solicitor-general; when they found 
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O'Connell shrinking from bringing for. 
ward the heavy charges he had made 
against that functionary in Ireland, 
while speaking to the populace. How- 
ever, the discussion took place, when 
O'Connell artfully made a very quiet 
speech in bringing his motion forward, 
and abstained from making any open 
charge against the solicitor-general, 
whose long-deferred triumph was at 
hand. 

“When he sat down, Mr. Doherty 
rose, and cautiously preserving a cool 
and gentlemanly demeanour, without 
using a ae word or phrase for which 
he was liable to be called to order, de- 
livered against the renowned agitator a 
speech of the most poignant bitterness. 
So much polite venom was, perhaps, 
never uttered in parliament. The harsh- 
ness of the insinuations against O’Con- 
nell was carefully veiled in conventional 
phraseology ; but the criminatory cha- 
racter of the whole speech, with its 
jeering, scoffing, jibing tone, and its 
contemptuous insolence have never been 
surpassed even by the most approved 
masters of parliamentary Billingsgate. 
It was certainly the greatest laceration 
O'Connell ever received. The stinging 
sarcasms of Lord Stanley, and the 
philippics of ‘ Tne Times,’ were far sur- 
passed in caustic personality by Solici- 
tor-general Doherty. It was a speech 
under which O’Connell winced, and the 
laurels he had gained at the late special 
commission were considerably tarnished 
by Mr. Doherty’s triumph over him in 
the House of Commons. Not one mem- 
ber of the bar supported him ; and Mr. 
North, an Irish barrister, crowed over 
the prostrate agitator in a most amusing 
way :—‘ In Ireland, the honourable and 
learned gentleman had spoken with the 
stentorian voice of a full-grown Irish 
giant, but in that house he resembled 
the baby who lisped the name of Edward 
Morrogh! In one country he was like 
the monarch of the woods, but in the 
other he “aggravated his voice,” and 
roared like any sucking dove.’ To add 
to Mr. Doherty’s triumph, Mr. Cal- 
laghan, the member for Cork, told the 
house that he had been on the second 
jury, and ‘that he felt bound to bear 

is testimony to the propriety of the 
course pursued by the solicitor-general,’ 
On all points he was beaten, not a single 
lawyer supported him, and the attorne 
and solicitor-general of England both 
defended Mr. Doherty's conduct. 

“ There can be no doubt that O’Con- 
nell’s parliamentary reputation received 
a very heavy blow on that occasion. 
The reckless and unscrupulous manner 
in which he had assailed Mr. Doherty, 
and the evident anxiety to run away 


‘from a contest with that gentleman in 
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the House of Commons, made a very 
injurious impression against him, even 
amongst liberal politicians, many of 
whom were thereupon disposed to re- 
ceive cum grano his assertions concern- 
ing the Irish government. It was well 
remarked at the time by Mr. Fon- 
blanque, when commenting on Mr. 
Doherty's fierce invective, ‘Idle and 
unbecoming as was this irrelevant coun- 
tercharge, it should serve to show Mr. 
O’Connell how large a handle he fur- 
nishes his enemies by the length and 
looseness of his tongue. Nothing more 
impairs a public man’s authority, than 
a character for unscrupulous exagge- 
ration.’” 


Now for a very different portrait, 
that of the Apostle of Temperance, 
Father Mathew :— 


“ There is a small Capuchin Friary in 
the city of Cork, in an obscure iin 
called Blackamoors-lane. It possesses 
scme historic interest from the fact that 
it was built by Arthur O'Leary, after 
whom it was for many years called 
‘Father O’Leary’s Chapel.’ It is a 
small building, exceedingly plain out- 
side, though it is neat within, and fitted 
up with some taste. It is situated in a 


very poor and neglected neighbour- 
hood, where poverty and wretchedness 


abound. Nearly thirty years since a 
young Capuchin joined the mission at- 
tached to this chapel. In appearance, 
as well as reality, he was very youthful, 
and he was strikingly handsome. About 
the middle stature, active and well- 
formed in his body, with a comely and 
ingratiating presence, his countenance, 
in which natural courtesy and religious 
feeling strove for predominance, was 
the index of his disposition. He had a 
manly complexion—eyes, large, bright, 
and sweet in expression—a slightl 
curved nose, and rounded cheeks, wit 
black hair. In the words of Massin- 
ger— 


$ the fair outside 
‘Was but the cover of a fairer mind.’ 


** To great suavity of manners, which 
was a prominent characteristic in his 
deportment, he joined dignity of car- 
riage, and a composed serenity of mind. 
A steady self-control presided over all 
his acts and emotions. A cordial po- 
liteness, and unvarying affability distin- 
guished him. To the higher classes, he 
was excecdingly respectful, and was 
always considered by them as one of 
their order; to the poor he was so gen- 
tle in his bearing, and so patient of their 


little requests and petitions—so earnest 
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in pleading their cause, and what was 
better than kind words or noble speeches, 
so practically useful and humane, that 
they also (the more Christian compli- 
ment) regarded him as one of them- 
selves, 

* At the period of his life when he 
first attracted attention in Cork, an ob- 
server might have classed him (except 
for his years) as one of that portion of 
the Irish clergy who were French by 
sympathy and education, and had im- 
bibed their ideas of life under Ja vieille 
cour. The habitual polish of his man- 
ner (quite free from aristocratic morgue) 
indicated a man of refinement, accus- 
tomed to move in those circ'es where 
elegance is senor as a minor we 
To the polish of his address, his early 
intimacy with persons distinguished for 
manner may have contributed; but 
after all, politeness with Mr. Mathew 
was a dictate of his heart, and attention 
to his solemn duties was never weakened 
by the discharge of the trivial homages 
which the artificiality of society exacts 
from all its members. If he never 
shocked the social prejudices of the 
higher classes, neither did he ever cringe 
to them, nor dally with their vices, nor 
preach in glozing style, doctrines pala- 
table to their ears. On the other hand, 
in his intercourse with the humble poor, 
he did not inflame their feelings of wrong 
to exasperation, or by bitter speeches 
add fuel to their animosities. Yet it 
would be difficult to say with which ex- 
treme of society he was most popular. 
It is a curious fact that both claimed 
him as aclergyman after their desires, 
in itself a satisfactory proof that, as he 
was not a courtier of the great, so nei- 
ther was he an incendiary amongst the 
people. In a few years his friary be- 
came the fashionable resort. Thither 
the devout belle went to enjoy mass later 
by an hour than could be heard in any 
other chapel in Cork. The creme of the 
Catholic society might have been seen 
there. Mr. Mathew himself was always 
at the door to receive the visiters to his 
place of worship. But while his notice 
was eagerly sought by the rich and gay, 
no confessional was besieged by the 
poor with the same ardour as that 
where ‘our own Father Mathew’ sat to 
rebuke vice, assuage grief, and console 
misery. 

‘* Possibly in the same space of time, 
no Catholic clergyman in Ireland has 
exerted so wide an influence in the con- 
fessional as Mr. Mathew has done. If 
the number of those who sought his 
counsel be admitted as a test of his 
capacity, he must be admitted as the 
greatest of spiritual guides. But a more 
remarkable fact than the number of 
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those who asked for his consolations, 
was the character of those who sought 
him as a confessor.” 


It cannot be denied that the tempe- 
rance movement, to which this excel- 
lent man has so materially contributed, 
has greatly subserved the purposes of 
repeal agitation. Its combination, its 
machinery, and its bands of instru- 
mental music, although intended to 
answer very different ends, have been 
all pressed into the service of the agi- 
tator, whose career, as long as it was 
unchecked, seemed to threaten nothing 
less than the dismemberment of the 
empire. But, how are the mighty 
fallen! One act of vigour, evincing 
a determination on the part of the go- 
vernment to grapple with the Sis. 
turbers, has quailed the courage of 
the demagogue, who has become the 
very impersonation of fear, and— 


“ Back recoils, he knows not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made,” 


Where now is the agitation, which, 
for more than twelve months, had 
frighted the isle from its propriety? 
Echo answers—where! The arch- 
magician, whose powerful incantations 
had convoked so many fiendish forms, 
who only awaited the word “ havoc,” 
to rend and shatter into huge con- 
vulsion the whole fabric of social order, 
is now only solicitous to remand, with 
as much speed as may be, his demon 
auxiliaries to the place from whence 
they came. In vain they grin and 
chatter, gnash their teeth, and lash 
their tails, for permission to enter upon 
the work of destruction, for which 
they have been so well prepared. The 
master of the spell is inexorable. 
Down they must go. The very idea 
of bloodshed makes him sick at heart, 
and he is only too glad of the opportu- 
nity of exhibiting the tenderness and 
compassion of his nature towards his 
most inveterate enemies. He will, 
even for the present, put the restraint 
upon himself of not calling names. 

e will no longer call ‘the English 
**Saxons.” He always, indeed, intended 
it as a compliment when he so named 
them. But, he understands it has 
given offence, and he will use the ob- 
noxious phrase no more! 

Was ever such magical effect pro- 
duced by a proclamation? The nation 
was convulsed and agitated to its very 
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centre, by the working of open and se- 
eret treason. Government has only 
spoken in the spirit of the constitution, 
and there is a great calm! The agitator 
who defied them to the contest, who 
proclaimed himself prepared to meet 
them, either in the court-house, or 
the field, suddenly feels the hot fit in 
which he uttered his threats succeeded 
by a cold one, in which he mutters a 
miserable retractation. From an object 
of alarm he has become an object of 
contempt. He who, erst, invoked the 
‘*‘ hereditary bondsmen” to strike a 
blow for their native land, now whines 
in the dolorous accents, of trembling 
mendicancy— 


“ Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ;" 


and has no lash upon his tongue for 
any one but the unruly curs who 
grumble at the restraint in which they 
are held, and would still fain grin and 
bark at those whom he so frequently 
taught them to consider as implacable 
enemies. Never was metamorphosis 
so sudden, or so amusing. It beats 
any thing that could be witnessed at 
Saddler’s Wells, Every one has heard 
the story of the robber, who took his 
purse from a gentleman on the high 
way, and being suddenly pursued, con- 
trived to doff his highwayman’s garb, 
and assume that of a beggar, in which 
he calmly met the party in quest of 
him, and not only escaped detection, 
but receivedan alms. Verily, Daniel, 
such a piece of luck may be thine, 
unless you are known as an old fox, by 
those who are at present upon your 
track. And if you should thus baffle 
them, greater, we fully acknowledge, 
will be your triumph, than if you met 
and defeated them in the field. Loud 
and long be your io pans for this 
complete and bloodless victory. 

To the government we would say, 
go on. You have commenced well; 
but until agitation has been effectually 
put down, nothing worthy of commen- 
dation will have been accomplished. 
You have put your hands to the plough 
—look not back. Nothing short of im- 
perial interests should have prompted 
the strong measure to which you have 
had recourse, and no merely technical 
difficulties, or quibbles of special plead- 
ing, should prevent your following up 
the blow that has been struck, until 
an agitation, the most wanton, the most 


pestilent, and, withal, the most profli- 
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gate and contemptible that ever trifled 
with the peace of the country, is ut- 
terly and completely extinguished. We 
tell you, you have no option. Either 
you must extinguish it, or it will ex- 
tinguish you. If the agitator now 
crawls upon all fours, it is only that 
he may spring upon you at an advan- 
tage. You ought not to be “ ignorant 
of his devices.” A little more of de- 
termination and vigour, and the eggs 
of the cockatrice are effectuallycrushed. 
A little less, and they will break out 
into vipers. 

What is the real question which mi- 
nisters have to consider? It is not a 
mere jury question. It is not a ques- 
tion which should for one moment be 
made dependent upon a technical eva- 
sion of the law. It is neither more 
nor less than this, whether a whole 
realm is to be convulsed and agitated, 
and the social peace and the material 
interests of a fine people destroyed or 
jeoparded, by a mountebank agitator, 
who so far from having the semblance 
of areal grievance to complain of, is 
obliged to rake up and to misrepresent 
the records of departed centuries, for 
the purpose of acting upon the sensi- 
bilities of an imaginative people. Is 
this to be endured? It has been too 
long endured. Too long have minis- 
ters connived at a groundless agitation 
by which capital has been banished 
from the country, our social relations 
embittered, industry paralysed, and 
life and property rendered insecure. 
Too long have they suffered, in the 
eyes of foreign nations, Ireland to be 
regarded as the weak and the vulner- 
able part of the British empire. What- 
ever they may have to answer for to the 
country for not having earlier inter- 
fered to stop, by some determined act 
of vigour, a course of profligate agita- 
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tion, by which so much positive mis- 
chief has been done, and which threat- 
engl such fearful evils, assuredly they 
will not be called to any severe ac- 
court for venturing at the eleventh 
hour to awaken to a sense of their 
own responsibility and their country’s 
danger. Never was there a time when 
the'good and wise throughout the em- 
pire at large would exhibit more ala- 
crity in giving a prompt canes to 
an honest minister who would have thé 
courage to denounce the pestilent dis- 
turbers. Already it is apparent that 
the musters at the “monster meet- 
ings” have been, to a great extent, 
compulsory ; that the poor people were 
driven there by spiritual agitators, who 
converted the house of God into an 
arena of sedition, and whose com- 
mands, it was felt, would be but too 
well enforced by the secular arm of a 
midnight police, whose domiciliary 
visits were powerfully calculated to 
overcome the scruples of such timid or 
conscientious recusants as could not, 
of their own free choice, subscribe to 
the orthodox and popular creed of re- 
peal. Ifall this may be remedied by the 
ordinary operation of the law, well ;— 
butif not, the minister who would save 
the country, must have the courage, 
in an emergency like the present, to 
trust to parliament for. indemnity, if 
he should find it necessary to overstep 
the ordinary limits of the constitution. 
Assuredly, ample powers would have 
been given him, had he asked for them 
at any period during the late session : 
and his forbearance will only not be 
accounted as a crime, if, when all or- 
dinary remedies have failed, he boldly 
has recourse to whatever measure 
may be necessary—“ ne quid respub- 
lica detrimenti capiat.” 
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THE REPEAL AGITATION AND THE GOVERNMENT PROCLAMATION, 


Tue month of October will be long a 
month memorable in the “ Repeal 
year,” as Mr. O'Connell, before late 
events, was fond of designating the 
year 1843. In that month the hitherto 
triumphant progress of the “ peaceful 
rebellion,” (there is no other word to 
express the movement that the last 
nine months have witnessed in Ireland, ) 
received its first check; and if the 
firmness and decision of the govern- 
ment be only equal to the vigour of 
their first proceeding, we believe the 
repeal agitation has met with its final 
overthrow. 

On the first of October, the monster 


of the Repeal press, it is sufficient to 
observe that, according to the accounts 
of these journals, the monster meet- 
ings have been already attended by 
multitudes amounting to three or four 
times the entire moveable population 
of Ireland; and we have, unfortu- 
nately, no correct or accurate infor- 
mation, by which to reduce to their 
proper dimensions these manifestly 
overcharged estimates. There is no- 
thing upon which an unpractised ob. 
server is more incapable of forming a 
correct judgment, than the numbers 
in a crowd—and except from per- 
sons habitually trained to such cal- 


culations, no reliance whatever can be 
placed on estimates formed on the 
view. In the open air, in a meeting 
scattered over a fines space of ground 
—much more resembling a fair than 
an assembly for business — broken 
here and there by horsemen, by cars, by 
stands for refreshments, by the chance 
movements of stragglers through the 
crowd*—we believe it would be impos- 
sible for even the most practised eye 


meeting assembled at Mullaghmast. 
The province of Leinster—so those 
who met there impudently chose to 
term ee ye tested against the 
union. In numbers, at least, the 
demonstration was sufficiently impos- 
ing. It is not very easy to arrive at 
any thing like a correct estimate of 
the numbers that really composed any 
one of these monster meetings. To 
dispose of the monstrous exaggerations 


* The following graphic description of one of those meetings, from the pen of a 
gentleman who was present, appeared in “‘ The Northern Whig.” It is, perhaps, 


the only description of one of those assemblages that has ever been drawn by an 
impartial observer :— 

** The place selected for the meeting is situated about a mile from Lismore. It is a 
field, on the side of a hill of gentle declivity; and the platform, for the use of the 
—— and of those who chose to pay the sum of two shillings, was erected at 
the lowest corner of the field. When we arrived on the ground, the prospect was 
curious and interesting. Here were numbers of carts, from which the horses had 
been relieved; there were groups of people, chatting and enjoying themselves, as 
on a holiday; in another place were tents with refreshments; again was to be seen 
and heard a ballad-singer, ‘‘ discoursing most eloquent music” in favour of Repeal, 
or a vender of a prosaic description of the iniquities of the union; and around the 
platform were congregated a considerable body of men on horseback, who, because 
they were on horseback, had arrived early on the ground, and seemed determined 
to make sure of hearing, if they could, what Mr. O'Connell might say. The day 
was beautiful ; and such an assemblage could not failto be animating and picturesque. 
We should have stated, that the ground rose on the rere of the platform; and 
that on this quarter groups were scattered, here and there, adding to the general 
effect. 

“In order that we might have a favourable view of what was going forward, as 
well as for the purpose of hearing what might be said, we obtained a place on the 
platform, by the means prescribed. This erection was calculated to contain three 
or four hundred people. At the time we went on it, being about the time when 
the meeting should have commenced, there were not, besides the reporters, more 
than about a dozen individuals who had purchased admission. As the day ad- 
vanced, more came on; but, at no period, was the space even one quarter occupied. 
Among those on the platform, the majority appeared to be respectable ; but, as a 
display, the thing is not to be spoken of. 

**Mr. O'Connell made his appearance on the ground about four o'clock. 
We were careful to watch his reception, and it was such as fully confirmed 
the opinion we had formed, in an earlier portion of the day, of the feelings of the 
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to form any thing like an accurate 
estimate of the numbers really pre- 
sent. Military men have in some in- 
stances surveyed the ground upon 
which these monster meetings were 
held, and have said, that upon the 
utmost calculation of the density of 
the crowd, the space occupied by the 
meeting could not have contained the 
fourth of the numbers stated to have 
been present. We believe that none 
of these meetings exceeded in num- 
ber fifty thousand; and that few, if 
any, of them came near that amount. 
Fifty thousand men may have assembled 
at the rath of Mullaghmast. The 
month of October opened fair and 
auspicious for the repeal cause. No 
on appealed more directly to the 
strength of that cause, whether in the 
multitude of its followers, or the angry 
recollection of history, than that of 
Mullaghmast—the very locality se- 
lected as the fabled scene of a lying 
legend of Saxon cruelty. At no meet- 
ing was enthusiasm more intense, the 
courage of the speakers more heroic, 
or the defiance of the government 
more proud. O'Connell, in the lan- 
guage of The Nation, appeared “a 
monarch in all but in name ;” and some- 
thing very like a coronation actually 
took place. Mr. Hogan, the sculptor, 
Mr. M‘ Manus, the painter, and a depu- 
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tation, placed on his head, amid accla- 
mations that rent the air, the national 
fepeal cap, with the significant regret, 
** that it was not of gold.” Yn the chair, 
presiding over that mighty assemblage, 
arrayed in his robes of scarlet,* which 
at a distance might easily appear the 
scarlet of kings—crowned by a depu- 
tation respectable for the genius of 
those who composed it—defying the 
power of Britain—proclaiming himself 
viceroy of Ireland—surrounded by 
tens of thousands of subjects more 
obedient to him than ever subjects 
were to monarch before no wonder 
that in the pride of his h art he ima- 
gined himself irresistible. All this 
taking place in a country that nomi- 
nally owns the queen of England as 
its sovereign. This was the acme of 
his triumph :— 
* Quid Roma beatius unquam 


+ + » Si.» . animam exhalasset opimam, 
Quum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru.” 


Well would it have been for his 
fame if he had never left the rath of 
Mullaghmast. But one short week— 
and its glories are overcast—its defi- 
ance is forgotten—its heroism is gone! 
The month, of which the opening was 
so glorious, alas! what was its close? 
October, in the repeal, took the place 
of March, in the natural year. “ It 


parties assembled, In the part of the field through which he passed, and more 
caposially near the part of the platform where he approached, there were loud 
u 


cheers; but in other directions such was not the case. Unquestionably, there was 
far from that enthusiastic outburst of feeling which might have been expected from 
the whole assembly. The majority of those present seemed to have mustered as 
for recreation; but to look upon them, in general, as persons who felt deeply, or 
even felt at all upon a political question, would be utterly absurd. 

‘“‘ The assembled multitude appeared to have no notion of foolishly trying to hear 
speeches. A display—a demonstration—seemed alone to be the object. ‘They had 
attended, probably, because they had been directed ; and, as soon as they had seen 
Mr, O'Connell on the ground, they appeared to be of opinion that they should bethink 
themselves of getting off the ground. In point of fact, they speedily took their 
departure ; VF before Mr. O’Connell had spoken one word, horsemen and footmen, 
and horsewomen and footwomen, were pouring off, in rapid and dense streams. 
Indeed, not a score had any chance of hearing him ; and, of course, it was prudent 
to withdraw. 

‘* We have now to refer to the numbers present. The assemblage was a vast 
one—greatly larger than any other that we had before seen. It may have amounted 
to forty, fifty, or sixty thousand. When we say this, we mean to represent it as a 
‘monster meeting,’ as it was ; but, to say that it consisted of hundreds of thousands 
would be to talk most foolishly and falsely. We may take occasion to refer to this 
point, at another time, when we shall have learned what the various repeal authori- 
ties may have said on the subject. 

‘*‘ Much will be said and written to exaggerate the importance of this meeting. 
We have briefly described it as we have seen it. To represent it as a muster of 
hundreds of thousands, or of men of excited feelings, would be gross misrepre- 
sentation.” 

* Mr. O’Connell took the chair at the Mullaghmast meeting in his robes as‘an 
alderman of Dublin. 
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literally came in like a lion, and has 
gone out like a lamb.” 

On the 8th of October, another 
monster meeting was to take place. 
Another spot, selected for its histori- 
cal association, Clontarf—“ the Ma- 
rathon of Ireland "—was to witness the 
assemblage of the men of Fingal. In 
the immediate vicinity of the metropo- 
lis another parade of the strength of 
sedition was to take place. Placards 
were posted through the city ostenta- 
tiously announcing a march of mounted 
horsemen through the principal streets. 
The requisition for the meeting, signed 
exclusively by the priests of the dis- 
trict, as THE Clergy of Fingal, pro- 
claimed the character of the meeting 
as a religio-political movement. The 
fact, that all the great meetings were 
held on the Sabbath, was indeed suffi- 
cient to stamp all the proceedings 
with this character. This was a day 
on which the feelings of Protestants, 
whether they were right or wrong, 
would not permit them to take a part 
in political affairs. Preparations were 
every where made for the great demon- 
stration at Clontarf. The men of 
Meath WERE TO ASSEMBLE OVER NIGHT 
at Tara Hitt—a fact that never 
was publicly mentioned until the ap- 
pearance of the proclamation forced it 
to light by the sudden dispatch of 
Mr. Steele to Tara, to disperse them. 
Organised bands of repealers were 
brought from England—a procession 
of repeal cavalry through the city was 
proclaimed.* 

It was quite plain that the time was 
now come when the government must 
interfere. The language held at the 
Mullaghmast meeting, coupled with the 
preparations made for the Clontarf, 
left the government no choice. The 
defiance of the government previously 
was bad enough—the ostentatious or- 
ganization of physical force for Clon- 
tarf, was in itself sufficiently alarming : 
but neither alone could have forced 
the government to interfere, although 
either would have amply justified such 
interference. But when both were 
combined—when the very men who 
defied them at Mullaghmast made such 


* It is true that Mr. O'Connell disavowed a proclamation which described this pro- 


preparations for Clontarf, whether they 
should interfere was no longer maticr 
of deliberation. If after the language 
at Mullaghmast they had allowed the 
assemblage at Clontarf, they succumbed 
to the agitation. The question was fairly 
brought to issue between the authorit 
of Queen Victoria and King Daniel 
Thanks to the wisdom and prudence 
of ministers, that question has been 
determined with a quietness and peace- 
fulness that no one, the week before it 
was brought to issue, would have dared 
to predict. 

On Friday, the 6th of October, the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Lord Chan- 
cellor both returned from England. 
The same day a private meeting of the 
persons most in the confidence of go- 
vernment was held; the following day 
the formal meeting of the Privy Coun- 
cil was convened, and a proclamation, 
suppressing the Clontarf meeting, was 
agreed to. 

We think it right to reprint this do- 
cument at length, because it clearly, 
intelligibly, and distinctly places upon 
record the unanswerable grounds upon 
which government interfered to vindi- 
cate the authority of their Queen :— 


‘* BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT AND COUN- 
CIL OF IRELAND. 


** 4 PROCLAMATION. 


“De Grey, 

** Whereas it has been publicly an- 
nounced that a meeting is to take place 
at or near Clontarf, on Sunday, the 8th 
October instant, for the alleged purpose 
of petitioning Parliament for a Repeal of 
the Legislative Union between Great 
Britain and Jreland : 

‘“*And whereas advertisements and 
placards have been printed and exten- 
sively circulated, calling on those per- 
sons who propose to attend the said 
meeting on horseback to meet and form 
in procession, and to march to the said 
meeting in military order and array : 

“And whereas meetings of far e 
numbers of persons have been already 
held in different parts of Jreland, under 
the like pretence, at several of which 
meetings language of a seditious and 
inflammatory nature has been addressed 
to the persons there assembled, calcu- 
lated and intended to excite discontent 


cession too accurately in military terms ; but the terms only were quarrelled with— 
the procession was unaltered, and when afterwards the ae through the city 
r 


was abandoned, the place of muster was only changed 


the other. 


‘om one side of the city to 
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and disaffection in the minds of her 
Majesty's subjects, and to bring into 
hatred and contempt the Government 
and constitution of the country, as by 
law established : 

** And whereas at some of the said 
meetings, such seditious and inflamma- 
tory language has been used by persons 
who have signified their intention of 
being present at, and taking part in, the 
said meeting so announced to be held at 
or near Clontarf: 

“And whereas the said Meeting is 
calculated to excite reasonable and well- 
grounded apprehensions that the motives 
and objects of the persons to be assem- 
bled thereat are not the fair legal exer- 
cise of constitutional rights pond peat 
leges, but to bring into hatred and con- 
tempt the Government and Constitution 
of the United Kingdom as by law esta- 
blished, and to accomplish alterations 
in the laws and constitution of the realm, 
by intimidation and the demonstration 
of physical force : 

** Now we, the Lord Lieutenant, by 
and with the advice of her Majesty's 
Privy Council, being satisfied that the 
said intended meeting so proposed to be 
held at or near Clontarf, as aforesaid, 
can only tend to serve the ends of 
factious and seditious persons, and to 
the violation of the public peace, do 
hereby strictly caution and forewarn all 
persons whatsoever, that they do abstain 
from attendance at the said meeting. 

* And we do hereby give notice that 
if, in defiance of this our Proclamation, 
the said meeting shall take place, all 
persons attending the same shall be pro- 
ceeded against according to law; and 
we do hereby order and enjoin all Magis- 
trates and Officers intrusted with the 
preservation of the public peace, and 
others whom it may concern, to be aid- 
ing and assisting in the execution of the 
law in preventing the said meeting, and 
in the effectual dispersion and suppres- 
sion of the same, and in the detection 
and prosecution of those who, after this 
notice, shall offend in the respects afore- 
said. 

“Given at the Council Chamber in 
Dublin, this 7th day of October, 1843. 


This proclamation places the inter- 
ference of government upon the right 
grounds. It boldly grapples with the 
real question ; it shelters the conduct 
of government behind no technical 
subterfuge ; it puts down the agitation 
as seditious, and prohibits the meeting 
at Clontarf upon the double ground 
that the conduct of previous meetings, 
and the avowed preparations for this, 
made it a direct attack upon the con- 
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stitution of the country and the autho- 
‘rity of the Queen. 

It is clear to our mind that govern- 
ment ought not to have interfered un- 
til they could give such reasons for 
their interference, and until the vali- 
dity of such reasons would be acknow- 
ledged by the world. It is quite true 
that any one of the repeal meetings 
might have been legally eens by 
procuring informations to be sworn of 
apprehended violence, or terror from 
the multitudinous character of the as- 
semblage; but it is not on such 
grounds that government—meaning by 
government the high authorities of the 
state—should interfere. It might be 
enough to say that no such informs. 
tions were ever sworn—no appeal for 
protection to the local magistracy, the 
proper guardians of the peace of their 
neighbourhood, was ever made. We 
rejoice that it wasnot. How infinitely 
more dignified, how infinitely more 
powerful is the interference of govern- 
ment, based on the reasons of state, 
this proclamation assigns, than if it 
had been nominally based on reasons 
of police—we say nominally, because 
there was not one human being who 
really called for the interference of 
government from apprehensions of a 
riot at any one of the meetings. No, 
the interference of government was 
demanded in reality because such meet- 
ings were politically dangerous. 

It would have been unmanly and 
undignified in the government to have 
interfered on any ground of anticipated 
riot, when they really interfered for 
other and graver reasons. The 
acted wisely and well in waiting until 
they could assign their true reason— 
until they could proclaim, and empha- 
tically proclaim, from the experience 
of the past and the preparation for 
the future, that the intended meeting 
was dangerous in itself, that its very 
assemblage was an insult to the law, 
and that whether it separated peace- 
ably or not, suppose not one single 
angry word to be spoken, not one 
single blade of grass improperly tram- 
pled on, the very existence of that 
meeting, let the assembled thousands 
be as orderly as they might, branded 
as it was with the attributes of sedi- 
tion, of intimidation, of contempt of 
constituted authority, was in itself a 
VIOLATION OF THE PUBLIC PEACE— 
until there was no room for mistake 
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or question—until the truth of such 
grounds of interference was manifested 
to the world. The moment this pe- 
riod arrived, but not till then, it was 
right for the executive to interfere. 
The Mullaghmast meeting put it be- 
yond doubt that this crisis had come. 

We know that the impatience of 
some persons in Ireland demanded an 
earlier interference of the ministry 
with the progress of the repeal rebel- 
lion. e do not wonder that it 
should. But still we are justified in 
saying, that cheerfully and readily the 
loyalists of Ireland acquiesced in the 
apparently passive policy of ministers, 
in the assurance of protection. Mur- 
murs of discontent there might be. 
Timid men, incapable of comprehend- 
ing the real boldness of the ministerial 
policy; rash men, the temper of whose 
minds incapacitated them from appre- 
ciating its wisdom; disappointed and 
unscrupulous intriguers, ready to seize 
on every pretext for assailing a minis- 
try that have disappointed their ra- 
pacity, and giving tongue to every 
various feeling of discontent—all this, 
indeed, there was; but we venture 
to say that never did people repose 
with more implicit confidence in the 

licy of a ministry than did the loyal- 
ists of Ireland in the assurance of 
ultimate protection during the trial 
of their confidence in the ministry, by 
their apparently inactive policy. 

Now indeed it is apparent that this 
confidence was not misplaced. The 
policy with which ministers resolved 
to meet the repeal agitation in Ireland 
is now fully explained by the progress 
of events. They are now to be judged 
by that policy as a whole: resolute 
enough to satisfy the most unflinching 
loyalist—temperate enough to com- 
mand the approbation of the most 
moderate and cautious. The decla- 
rations of ministers in parliament—the 
speech which they advised the queen 
to address to her parliament at the 
close of the session—their unosten- 
tatious but most effective military pre- 
parations throughout Ireland—the dis- 
missal of the repeal magistrates—their 

parent determination not to inter- 

ere with the repeal movement until 
they were compelled to do so—and 
their last decisive and most effective 
interference, are all now apparent to 
be the consistent parts of a plan in 


which every thing was arranged with 


the most consummate skill, and every 
thing provided against with the most 
minute foresight. 

To suppose the recent activity of 
ministers to be a departure from their 
previous policy, a sudden movement 
to which they were urged by any new 
conviction, or—still more preposterous 
suf ay which they were im- 
pelled by the grumblings of their dis- 
affected followers, is to shut one’s eyes 
to every fact and every indication of 
their policy. Their wise forbearance 
was no less surely laying the founda- 
tion for the irresistible moral force of 
their blow, than were their provident 
military precautions securing to it the 
physical means of vindicating the autho- 
= the law. 

he statements of the proclamation 
as to the character of the previous 
meetings, involved the necessity of di- 
recting prosecutions against the per- 
sons who had taken part in them. 
Accordingly several of these persons, 
including Mr. O'Connell and his son 
John O'Connell, the member for Kil- 
kenny, have given bail to answer any 
charges preferred against them by the 
attorney-general in the Queen’s Bench. 

On the subject of the pending pro- 
secutions it is not our wish to enlarge. 
Indeed the limits of our space warn 
us to draw to a close. One or two 
words, however, we have still to say. 

So far the policy of the government 
has been Gnasenell beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of their friends. 
In nothing is this success more manifest 
than in the altered and humbled tone of 
the repeal party. When Mr. O’Con- 
nell abandoned the Clontarf meeting, 
he gave up and gave up for ever the 
position he had previously assumed. 
This step is irretrievable. Other 
modes of agitation he still may have 
in reserve—other expedients and re- 
sources may still suggest themselves 
to his fertile mind; but the position 
which he held on the Ist of October, 
that of the leader of the physical 
force of the people, ready to do battle 
for his country’s cause—in the strength 
of his assembled thousands, bidding de- 
fiance to the government—that position 
he has abandoned, and abandoning it 
at the critical moment, has abandoned 
it for ever. 

Whether this were all that was 
really formidable in his position, time, 
perhaps alone, can determine. A'‘more 
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Sorgly ieeverting question is, whether 
his abandonment of that position is 
calculated to secure the tranquillity of 
the country. Hitherto the excited 
multitudes of the rebels had looked 
upon him as their general far more 
than their mere political leader. His 

litical influence for the last year has 

n indeed the influence of the com- 
mander of a great army. The meet- 
ings were nothing more than exhibi- 
tions of the strength of that army. 
Of speaking there was but little, and 
even that little few of the people 
heard or cared for. They came there, 
not for the purpose of hearing O’Con- 
nell speak, but for the purpose of ma- 
nifesting their numbers, and testifying 
their devotion to him as their chief 
They believed that when the time 
came, he would lead them to the con- 
flict with the Saxon invader—a con- 
flict in which he himself had taught 
them to believe they must triumph. 
They cheerfully obeyed his commands 
to be tranquil and peaceable, because 
they regarded this as a part of the 
military discipline necessary to insure 
ultimate success. Mr. O’Connell felt 
his position, both as regards the go- 
vernment and the people. He acted 
like one whose influence was to be that 
of the general at the head of great 
physical force. He abandoned parlia- 
ment—he neglected all the ordinary 
modes of securing political power, 
and he confined even his arguments to 
the successive exhibitions of the over- 
whelming masses under his command. 
To the people he spoke in the spirit of 
his position—as the leader of enor- 
mous physical force. 

The Clontarf proclamation brought 
all this to the test. He had not fore- 
seen the trial that awaited him—he had 
no time for deliberation, and he gave 
way—gave way not only for the mo- 
ment, but abandoned his threats— 
altered his tone—and appears no more 
as the general of the physical force of 
the Irish people. A dexterous parry- 
ing of the blow at Clontarf might have 
enabled him to play the game of defi- 
ance a little longer. A bolder move- 
ment might, with perfect safety to him- 
self and his followers, have enabled him 
to preserve the appearance of daring 
the government; but his submission 
was unequivocal and complete. The 
— can only be answered by time. 

hat effect will this have on the people 
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who have looked up to him of late not 
“so “much as a political as a military 
leader? Will his powers of control 
continue—those of excitement are not 
now needed—or will the loss of his in- 
fluence, while it breaks up in a great 
measure the enormous political confe- 
deration, of which he was the head, 
leave the peace of the country at the 
mercy of some bolder and more daring 
spirits, who may choose to avail them- 
selves of the military spirit and the 
physical organization that formed a 
part of its arrangement ? 

Government have been assailed for 
the late period of the day or rather 
of the week, at which the proclama- 
tion issued. Mr. O'Connell himself 
made this the gravamen of a charge 
against them in the corporation of 
Dublin, that the want of due notice 
might have led to a collision of the 
military and the people. The answer 
of Mr. Butt to this part of the charge 
was complete :— 

** But then, it is said, why not issue 
the proclamation two or three days 
earlier? He (Mr. Buit) did not hesi- 
tute to say that he believed the govern- 
ment had done right in not giving time 
for any plans of opposition to be ma- 
tured. They had taken the humane 
course—the prudent—ihe course that 
best guarded against collision. The 
honourable and learned gentleman, 
indeed, now talked as if all that the 
government had to do, was to issue 
their proclamation in time to make it 
universally known, to be universally 
obeyed; but he (Mr. Buit) believed 
that, if they were to proclaim down 
that meeting, they secured obedience 
by leaving no time for preparation 
either to resist or evade the authority 
of the law. What right had the go- 
vernment to expect that, if they gave 
time for maturing plans, their procla- 
mation would have received the ready 
and the submissive obedience that it 
had received? Were they to forget 
the threats and defiances of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman him- 
self—how he had dared them to inter- 
fere with one of the meetings—the 
boasts that the female repealers of 
Ireland could drive the British army 
into the sea—the menaces of fierce re- 
sistance when they dared to molest one 
single meeting? Could they forget the 
attitude of defiance at Mallow, an atti- 
tude, now happily for all, preserved only 
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in the marble ofthe immortal sculptor to 
whichit has been peaceably transferred. 
They have acted wisely in leaving no 
time for organization. Had there been 
but a few days employed in excitement 
of the passions of the people, there 
might have been the real muster and 
march of the repeal volunteers— 
not, perhaps, under the command of 
Attorney-General Morgan, but of 
some general who would have headed 
the charge, as well as the muster and 
parade. Who could say, had there 
been time, that the honourable and 
learned gentleman himself might not 
have been detruded from his leader- 
ship by some bolder and less pacific 
spirit? Now, the charge of risking 
bloodshed by the shortness of the notice 
was directly contrary to the fact. The 
only possible danger of collision was, 
by giving time for fierce and angry 
spirits to organize resistance. That 
danger had been avoided. But if there 
had been time, might not the honour- 
able and learned gentleman have found 
some means of evading the authority 
of the law? He (Mr. Butt) must 
again refer to 1831, and in doing so, 
of necessity, in discharging his duty 
to the cause of his country, it was his 
earnest wish to do so with as much as 
possible of that courtesy which it was 
always his wish to preserve towards 
the honourable and learned gentleman ; 
but did they remember that, in that 
year it was no uncommon thing to see 
the proclamation from the Castle in 
the morning, forbidding a meeting in 
College-green, answered by a counter- 
proclamation in the evening, from a 
gentleman who had since called himself 
viceroy of Ireland, fixing a meeting 
for a different time,in Merrion-square ? 
Would it have been wise in the go- 
vernment, again to expose their au- 
thority to be thus trifled with at such 
a crisis? Had there been but a few 
days’ notice, instead of the pacific, the 
submissive proclamation that issued 
from the Corn Exchange, there might 


have been a proclamation transferring 
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the meeting from Clontarf to Balbrig- 
gan or Howth, and the country might 
have witnessed the spectacle of a dis- 
paraging contest between the authority 
of law, and the ingenuity of the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman in 
evading it. If the blow was to be 
struck, the government did right in 
giving no time to organize plans cithee 
of resistance or evasion; this it was 
which made their movement so com- 
pletely, so triumphantly successful as 
it has been—this was the wise, the 
prudent, and the humane course—and 
by this every possible danger of a col- 
lision was avoided. In nothing was 
the wisdom of government more vin- 
dicated, than in the time chosen for 
the issuing of the proclamation.” 

Certainly if the wisdom of plans is 
to be judged of by their success, the 
advocates of government have reason 
to point with pride to the result of 
their recent movements in Ireland. 
More has been done in a few short 
days to vindicate the authority of the 
law—to give confidence to the loyal, 
and bring down the tone of the disaf- 
fected—and done without any interfe- 
rence with the rights of the people— 
than the most sanguine could have 
hoped to have accomplished in months 
of the most vigorous and determined 
measures of severe coercion. 

But still all this is only ‘the be- 
ginning of an end.” The govern- 
ment are now committed to a con- 
test, in which it will be impossible 
for them to go back. So far as 
they have proceeded, their success has 
been decisive. On themselves it de- 
pends whether that success is to con- 
tinue. On the unequivocal, the un- 
conditional support of every loyal man 
in the country, they are entitled impli- 
citly to rely—and they may rely. The 
same firmness and temper that has so 
far triumphed, if persevered in, will 
triumph to the end—and peace and its 
sure consequence, prosperity, at last 
visit our too long disturbed and dis- 
tracted country. 





